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PREFACE. 


i hee present publication was suggested by Mr. Dawson Turner’s 
Notes on Herodotus, and is intended to supply those wants, 
the existence of which the very large sale of that useful volume 
seems to indicate. It is perhaps well to state thus much lest the 
reader should misunderstand the character of the work, and be in- 
duced to estimate it by a standard which it does not affect to 
reach. It does not, for instance, deal in conjectural emenda- 
tion, it does not contain a digest of various readings, or any- 
thing like an apparatus criticus for Thucydides, and it leaves 
untouched, or only briefly notices many matters, which a per- 
fect edition of an historical writer ought to discuss. What 
it attempts is something more humble, but at the same time, 
we trust, not altogether useless; for it endeavours to furnish 
University Students with that amount of information which their 
second examination may be regarded as likely to require. What 
this amount exactly is, under present circumstances, cannot very 
easily be estimated. The period usually devoted to the preparation 
for a University degree, when compared with the immensely in- 
creased requirements of the various examinations, will, to the 
student at any rate, appear but brief; and the arrangement of the 
relative claims of different authors upon his time, is perhaps one of 
the greatest difficulties with which he has to contend. If, for in- 
stance, he desires to raise himself to the standard of philosophical 
acquirement proposed by Mr. Pattison,* and of historical knowledge 
by Mr. Froude,+ how is he to find leisure for that careful and critical 
study of the classical authors which Prof. Coningtont has so truly 
described as the only useful way of practising such study at all ? 
We do not presume to answer a question which must in some 
measure perplex those much more competent to enter upon it than 
ourselves; but we venture to say that thus much at any rate is 
clear. The very conditions of the case render the examination, 
under such circumstances, of what commentators have written in 


* Oxford Essays, 1855. + Ibid. + Inaugural Lecture. 
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various languages upon the text of Thucydides, nothing less than 
a physical impossibility. And yet, unless we are prepared to sur- 
render much of what hitherto has been included under the ‘idea’ of 
scholarship, an acquaintance to some extent with the labours of the 
great scholars of this and other ages, and a practical imitation of 
their ‘method,’ is surely necessary to any one who aspires to be 
called by that once respected name. 

One help towards overcoming the difficulty might perhaps be 
found, if competent persons were to collect, within moderate 
compass, so much matter bearing upon the various works, or por- 
tions of works taken up for examination, as would afford a reason- 
able amount of incidental information, and at the same time convey 
an adequate notion of the way in which these subjects have been 
treated by the great masters of classical criticism. 

This accordingly is what we have tried to do here: imperfectly, 
perhaps, but to the best of a judgment tolerably instructed by ex- 
perience. If these notes do not contain much less than what 
candidates for the second University examination will require, they 
may perhaps fairly deprecate criticism for not containing more. 

Persons who exercise their wit upon the pursuit of classical 
studies, are fond of declaring that the chief duty of the editor of a 
classical work consists in abusing his predecessors. Happily, to an 
editor of Thucydides this is impossible. To pass over, for the sake 
of brevity, though scarcely - perhaps with justice, many early com- 
mentators of great learning and varied merit, the names of Poppo, 
Arnold, Géller, Bloomfield, and Kriiger demand the sincerest 
respect from any person whose lot it may be to labour in the same 
field of knowledge. Poppo’s great work is truly a monument of 
erudition constructed with materials gathered from every possible 
source; Arnold’s affords a treasure of historical and geographical 
knowledge, and though certainly deficient in the more strictly 
critical portion, must ever remain an admirable specimen of sound 
sense, good taste, and eloquent language. Giller has the German 
fault of over-subtlety, and sometimes confuses himself as well as 
his readers; but he has done much for Thucydides, and merits the 
highest praise. High praise also must be assigned to the industry 
of Dr. Bloomfield, whose laborious and voluminous edition is par- 
ticularly valuable for its references to later Greek literature, and 
the historical writers who have imitated Thucydides. It would be 
no small merit in any writer to follow respectably where others of 
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such ability and learning have gone before him. But Kriiger has 
done more than this,—much more. We cannot mention the name of 
an author from whom we have learnt so much, without declaring 
that his edition, in respect of acuteness, soundness of judgment, 
and general accuracy, seems to us to occupy one of the highest, if 
not the highest place.among Commentaries upon Thucydides.* 

Of Translations we have consulted three :—Mr. Dale’s; a Ger- 
man Version, lately published by Engelman at Leipsic ; and the last 
French Version, by M. Zevort (Paris, 1852). Mr. Dale’s work is 
too well known to require any notice from us. If we have men- 
tioned it occasionally for the purpose of expressing difference of 
opinion rather than agreement, this arises from the nature of our 
relative offices, and not from any desire to disparage so able a per- 
formance. The Translation published by Engelman—so far as we 
are competent to form a judgment, embodying, as it does, so much 
careful exposition—is even of a still higher character, and deserves 
to be classed as one of the most successful, among the many suc- 
cessful attempts of the kind for which Germany is distinguished. 

M. Zevort has produced a readable version in a lively manner, 
but what he himself states generally, is at any rate true of his own 
language: ‘ Thucydide ne saurait étre traduit a proprement parler.’ 
The French idiom offers no counterpart to the massive dignity of 
the Greek, and M. Zevort has himself so well appreciated the diffi- 
culties of the style with which he has had to deal, that we shall, we 
think, consult the interest of the student by referring him to the 
able Preface prefixed to his Translation. 

The learned Editor of Motes upon the Apostolical Epistles; Dr. 
Peile, has kindly placed at our disposal a few remarks upon several 
difficult passages, written by him many years ago. Of these we 
have made some use, and should have made still more, had it not 
been from the hope that he may himself some day be induced to 
give them to the world in a more expanded and complete form. 

These, then, are mainly the sources from which the following 
notes, where they are not original, have been drawn. There are 
of course others, such as Mr. Grote’s great Work, Cramer’s Greece, 
the Fusti Hellenici, and Mr. Jelf’s edition of Kihner, which it is 


* The edition of the first two Books, by the late T. K. Arnold, seems so 
entirely a work of the scissors, as not to require a separate mention. Even 
where Mr. Arnold’s own opiniuns are expressed, they appear much too hastily 
formed. 
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unnecessary to particularise. We hope that we have written with 
care, but we know that many faults, both of omission and commis- 
sion, must occur in a work of this nature, even when performed 
by scholars very far more accurate and able than ourselves. To 
any one who will kindly take the trouble to point out such errors, 
we shall feel sincerely grateful, for it is only by co-operation of this 
sort, given, as we trust it would be received, in a right spirit, that 
we can hope to effect anything truly and permanently useful. 





‘Le moi est haissable,’ says a distinguished Frenchman ;* and 
therefore the occasional recurrence of the personal pronoun in the 
following pages may to some persons be offensive. It will be found 
in those portions of the Work executed before I had the advantage 
of any assistance from my present Coadjutor, and in various scat- 
tered remarks, which had long been in preparation. Upon the whole 
it seemed a less evil than perpetual circumlocution; nor could I in 
any other way have expressed my own judgment between conflicting 
opinions with sufficient simplicity to be satisfactory to myself. 
After all, quite as much presumption may be latent in a periphrasis 
as in a personal pronoun, and the latter appears to keep up more 
clearly that unity in the various elements of a Commentary, which 
it is hoped they may exhibit from having been moulded into form 
by a single mind. 

The notes to the first two books are here given in a separate form. 
Those to the next two are far advanced, and will, I trust, speedily 
follow. These will form a Commentary upon that portion of our 
author generally taken up by students as one subject for the second 
classical examination in the University of Oxford, and for this ob- 
ject they are primarily designed, but they may perhaps also be 
found suited to the use of the higher classes in schools, for which 
purpose, indeed, they have been already employed. 

I subjom a short Appendix on the Aorist usage to which re- 
ference is frequently made in the Commentary; and some few 
remarks upon a celebrated passage which could not conveniently 
be comprised within the limits of a note. 


J. G8. 


* M. Philaréte Chasles, Ztudes sur D’ A ntiquité, p. 2. 
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CHapTer I.—(a.) Oovnv8l8ys. This simple statement of their name and 
style appears to have been adopted by the ancient historians to identify their 
works. Cf. the preface of Herodotus. Kriig. adds Hecateus (cited by De- 
metrius 7. épu. 2) and Ocellus (bei Klem, Al. vi. p. 741) ef. Dio. Chrys. 53, 
p- 555. The formula recurs vy. 26, where see note. In summing up the years 
of the war, he simply uses his name. But when spoken of as General—iv. 
104—his full official style is given, and bis Father's name appended, 
Evvéypae. The compound verb implies the compilation and arrangement of 
“materials. So Sallust ‘conscribere’ and ‘componere.’ Sall. Hist. i. 1. 

a eabiunun “iam ceed Boa details and method, and 
therefore more than év ér., which some have suggested. Cf. ra @reira_ws éro- 
DewijOn eEnyhrouas, v. 26, Jelf, § 899, 7. e0ds Kaliorapevor— 
as soon as it was set on foot, cf. Jelf, 530, 2. We must understand that he made 
notes and collected documents from the very first. The regular composition 
ws he won of eer perod—proably in pvt of ie” Mier (i 
it. Greece, p. 485) is of opinion that all he wrote at Scapte Hyle was only a 
preliminary labour in the way of memoirs. He did not commence the actual 
arrangement of particulars till after the end_of the war, when he was again 
Yyesiding in his own country. This is shown partly by the frequent references 
fo the duration, the issue, and the general connexion of the war, but especially 
by the fact that the History was left unfinished. Cf i. 13, 93; ii. 13, 653 
v.26. ‘He lived to complete six books entirely; to the seventh, as some 
think, his final touches are wanting; the eighth is altogether unfinished.’ Arn. 
See Appendix ii. &rloas. The intermediate sense of the word 
signifying ‘expectation.’ No idea df hope can be implied here, or in such cases as 
Soph. Ajax vv. 606, 795, Trach.|111. The scholiast therefore was right in 
his remark, éAricas, od udvov érl dydby add’ amas éml TH TOD médAOvTOS exBdoee 
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Aéyerat. The xal preceding édaicgs is generally supposed to involve a repeti- . 





tion of Evvéypaye. Kriig. renders, ‘and after he had therefrom formed the 
expectation.’ Gfuokoyotarov Tay mpoy. This substitution of the 
superlative for the comparative spems to take its rise from the anxiety of the 
writer to say a thing more strongly than the common forms of speech allow. 
It has place, therefore, where very strong emphasis is intended, and is cognate 
to the idiom where two superlatives are coupled together,—e.g., mhelorov 
€xGicrns, Soph. Phil. v. 631 ; ‘Most Highest’ in our version of the Psalms. It is 
very common in Greek. See peyloqny rv mpd airijs i, 10. dvouacrérara Tey mply 
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yevdueva, i 11. peylory 5) ry mpd abrRs yeyévynrat, i. 50. péyiorov 5h Tov 
mply xlvduvoy, vi. 13. See for instances Jelf, § 503, 3. But the idiom has a 
deeper root than the peculiarity pf any special language. Livy wrote, Bellum 
maxime memorabile omnium gua unquam gesta sunt xxi. 1, and Tacitus, Ceete- 
rorum Britannorum fugacissimi, Agric. 36. Accordingly, too, we find in 
Milton, ‘Adam, the goodliest of|his sons since born, the fairest of her daughters 
' Eve.’ The importance of particularly noticing such a form of speech arises 
from its application to the famous expression, rpwréroxos ris xrloews, Col, i. 
15, which on the same principle|signifies, ‘born before all creation.’ 
Gkpdtovres oav—‘ were in a state of vigour, or at the acmé, or highest point 
of their strength,’ —implies slightly more than the final verb #xuafov. Cf. note 
on dvauiuvnoxduevos, Sheppard’s Theophrastus, p. 121./ Bekker reads qoav 
quasi jioav (‘weder Thukydideische noch Attische’ Kriig.) upon the strength 
of such phrases as lévar és rods modéuous. But Pop. rightly remarks, Thuc. 
would surely have written yecav here as elsewhere. / 6p4v—the condition- 
alizing participle, equivalent, as usual, when without the article, to_é7u édpa, 





‘ because he saw.’ Stavootpevov—having it in (or passing through) their 
minds—thinking of it. Reference is made to Syracuse and the Dorian states 
of Sicily; perhaps also to Argos. 


3.) Kivyows Kt. ‘This was by far the greatest stir (or commotion) that 
ever arose among the Greeks, and a very considerable portion of the barba- 
rians, or, so to speak, the greater part of mankind.’ ws etreiv may also be 
rendered ‘propemodum dixerim,’ ‘I had almost said.’ Cf. Jelf, 864, 1, and 
for mielaTov dvOpwrwy see Jelf 422, B. xlvyais like our word ‘movement’ (cf. 
the ‘movement party’), seems to be applied by later writers at any rate, to the 
internal rather than the external relations of 4 country. ‘Thucyd. expressly 
calls this war greater than the Persian, ch. 23, and no other war except the 
Persian could within his knowledge enter into comparison with it.’ Arn. 

84, when added to a word, intensifies its meaning and directs attention to it. 
Hence its use with superlatives. See dAlyous 57, ‘few indeed,’ i. 33. Jelf, 723, 1. 
BapBdpwv. According to Poppo, the Thracians, the Macedonians, several of 
the Epirot tribes, the Sicilians, and perhaps also the Persians. 

pepe tit. The phrase signifies an appreciable and therefore considerable 
part. Cf. ch. 23 v. So also the Latin ,‘ aliquot.’ Td yap mpd 
airév. Inasmuch as Thue. cbntrasts (c. 3 and c. 12) 7& mpd Trav Tower 
and ra werd, 74 Tpwikd, Popyo considers that these words mean the wars 
between the Trojan and Persian wars, as well as these two themselves, while 





the rahavbrepa refer to those before the Trojan war. ebpetv—‘ make 
out,’ on dédvvara, ef. infra, ch.| 7 a. Tekphpiov. Consult Arist. 
Rhet. i. 2, where it will be seen that rexurprov is the infallible proof (a posteriori) 
as distinguished from oypeiov, the mere indication. dv «oJ. 


The construction of the relative js not clear. Some with Schefer, repeat the 
preposition éx, ‘ from the proofs, from which it happens that I feel confidence.’ 
This derives some support from 4 passage in Isoe. iii. 2, radra éx Tay epywy 
dy ris ody Hrrov } Tay Abywv mioredocev. Others again, as Kriiger, consider it 
a mere case of Attic attraction, |v for ds or & ‘From the proofs which it 
occurs to me to credit, —t.e., I aut led to credit—(So Kriig. ‘Ich finde mich 
veranlasst.’)—upon carrying my investigations as far back as possible, This is 
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simple and preferable. Cf. Heroll. iv. 16, boov quets drpexéws érl_yaxpbrarov. 
otol 7’ éyevducda dxop é&lxerOar. ot-péyadka. Connect the two 
words by a hyphen, so as to form psingle term. ‘J hold them to have been of 
no importance.’ The distinction in meaning between this collocation and con- 
necting the negative with the verb (as D. has done), is not in the present 
passage great. But it is desirable]to observe that Thuc. has a tendency to the 
use of the ‘particula infinitans,’ fs logicians call it, and that such compound 
negatives are not rare. ov«-dvergifdvTwry, ch. 5. ov-Oaddoow, ch. 7. ovdx- 
dopaneis, ch. 6. ov-dudAvow, ch.) 137. és ta dAAa. ‘ Ceeteris in 
rebus’ (Betant. Lex. Thucyd.), all matters not included under woAduous. A 
favourite formula. Cf. ch. 6. 





Caapter II.—(a.) halverat.| With a participle expressed, or understood 
is the Latin ‘constat,’ ‘it ts cleat,’ ‘it is an established point,’ and is to be dis- 
tinguished by the younger student from doxe?, which states a matter of surmise 
or opinion. (See ch. 3, ad init.).| With the infinitive galvera: it is slightly 
different—it seems to be, not it evidently zs. twov del trelovay— 
“by some who, as tt might happen,|from time to time were more numerous.’ The 
idiom is of frequent recurrence though more usually de! is placed between the 


article and an adj. or part. éprroplas— ‘trafic by sea;’ for traffic 
by land must have been common, hotwithstanding the fact of their communica- 
tions being somewhat restricted by distrust. ‘EdAds. Herodotus 


wrote 7s viv ‘EA\ddos mpérepoy $é Tedacylys cadevuevns, ii. 56. This Kriig, 
says is to be modified by what Thucydides asserts in the following ch.—i.e., 
Pelasgian was only the name of a|predominant tribe. See Grote as referred to 
ch. iii., note (b.) 

(b.) vepspevor Ta attav 8cov amoliv. ‘Cultivating each their own land, 
sofar as to get a living of it,’ —1.e., pnly cultivating it to such an extent as to pro- 
duce the necessaries of life, cf. Jelfj § 666. meprovelay xpnpdtwv—‘ stock,’ an 
amount of moveable property over and above what was required for daily use; 
this is the force of wep! in similar words. Cf. wav 70 méperrov dxatpor. 

viv putetovres—referring more specially to vines and olives. The word 
Kriig. remarks is the proper ong to express planting in contradistinction to 
dpodv and omelpew, and yij wepeyrevuévy (Hom, guranla) is contrasted with 
dpdoynos and omdpipos. &&ndov dv—‘ it being uncertain.’ (Cf. the same 
phrase, viii. 96.) Matth. calls this the nom. absolute. Most grammarians are now 
inclined, with Kriiger, to regard it as an accusative arising from the idea of 
duration or extension of time. See Matth. § 564. Rost 131, v. 4. Jelf’s 


Kiihner. § 581, 700. araxlotav dpa svtrwv—and they being at 
the sume time without the defence pf walls, sc. airév, to be supplied, as often, 
from the context. dvaykatov—‘ necessary sustenance,’ raro generis 
communis est, Pop. od xaderds dtravictavto— made no dif- 


jiculty in abandoning. 

(c.) 4 viv Ocroadla Kadovpévy. Pop. remarks that these assertions are 
confirmed and illustrated by the accounts of the movements of population given 
in Miiller’s Minye and Plass’s History of Ancient Greece. Arcadia was to 
Greece what Wales was to England, and Brittany to France: arugged district, 
inhabited by a rugged race, which offered po temptation to foreign invasions, 

B2 
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(d.) d&pertv—‘bonitatem, fertilitatem.’ Pop. dpery is simply ‘ excellence.’ 
The nature of the excellence is determined by the adjunct. It cannot surprise 
us that the word came to signify) xar’ é£oxijv ‘moral excellence’ or ‘virtue.’ 
Notice the etymology among a martial people from “Apns, as Virtus from ‘ Vir.’ 
On the goodness of the soil, Kriig. refers to Herod. vii. 129; Xen. Hell. vi. 1, 
11; Strab. ix. p. 430. wot. This is in general understood to refer 
to particular individuals. Kriig|, however, understands it of tribes, or states, 
thinking this interp. necessitated by éyyvyvouevat or. ét, It does not, how- 
ever, seem unreasonable (T. K, 4.) to translate, ‘growing up to a greater extent 
among particular persons.’ 

(¢.) thy yotv Arruciv—Attica accordingly, or at any rate. -yobv is a parti- 
cularizing, and also corroborative particle. The ye brings down the statement 
fo what follows by directing special attention to it, and the ofv expresses con- 
formity with what precedes. Cf. ai yodv dAXat darotklas, 1. 38. éx TOU 
ém\l wietorov. This, by the Schol. and others, has been connected with ofcay, 
as though the latter were equivalent to eivac. But it is better, with Arn. and 
Pop., to take the words per se, and make them a single adverbial expression 
nearly equivalent to é& dpxfs—from a very long time back. For éx... ofcay, 
cf. dua dvticxofcay, c. 7. ANerrrdyewv. ‘ Attica was not considered, 
even in ancient times, a fertile district; its rocky surface is covered with a very 
thin crust of earth.’ Niebuhr, Vortrdge iber alte Ldnder-und Vilkerkunde, 
S. 92 (quoted by Engelman). It seems to have been a light soil, ‘ tenuis argilla,’ 
suitable for the olive. Virg. Georg. ii. 180, 212. Poppo refers to Dodwell, 
vol. ii, p. 5, and Kruse’s Hellas, ii. 1. We may add Beckh’s Pub. con, 
Athens, p. 40. It was from these circumstances that agriculture was so highly 
valued at Athens. Ken. Gcon. 4; Aris. Pol. vi. 4. ot adrof. Gall, 
quotes from Wyttenbach, ‘Locus communis in Atticorum laudibus et orationi- 
bus quod atrdxGoves fuerint.’ Hence the custom of wearing violets (loorépavor) 
and golden grasshoppers in their hair. Cf. infra, It will be enough to refer the 
student to Plato’s Menexenus, Aristoph. Vespw, 1071, and the celebrated funeral 
orations by Demosthenes and Lysias. Kal mapdSeypa toSe «7A, 
The enormous controversy which these} words have occasioned is well known: 
Perhaps we shall best enable the student to master it by placing the several 
points of dispute before him. (1) What is the Néyos? (2) What is meant by 
és ra dANa? (3) What is the subject of\avénOjvac? (4) What increase is implied 
in avénOfvac? With respect to the first there does not seem any reasonable 
difficulty. Thuc. had never asserted in express terms dia Tas Merouklas K.T.A. 5 
but in the previous part of the chapter|he had described the general insecurity 
of property, and the weravyacrdces whidh resulted from it, and as a consequence 
of them he added 80 avrd odre Meyéer lréewy toxvov odre TH ddAQ trapackedy, 
This therefore must be considered as the Ad-yos repeated in the words did Tas 
mer. (2) és rd Ada is sometimes rendered ‘in all olher respects,’ as at the 
close of ch. i. But ‘other’ than what/? It is not easy to see. Nor had Thue. 
made any such assertion, What he said was, that the other parts of Greece did 
not increase owing to their unsettled fondition. It is better therefore, following 
the second Scholiast, to consider it ag ‘in its other parts,’ (3) Poppo once sug- 
gested, and Haack adopts the idea, that ryy’Arrichy is the subject of avénOFvat, 
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“on account of the immigrations, Attica did not increase in other respects (wealth 
and power) correspondingly with its pdpulation.’ But it is impossible to force 
this meaning from déyolws; and if it ware, it is contrary to fact, and also contrary 
to the whole argument. For, having|represented throughout frequent change 
of population as the great obstacle to|progress, it would be absurd to confirm 
his argument by asserting a similar want of progress where the population was 
permanent. Other editors therefore supply Thy ‘EAAdda as the subject of avéy- 
O7jvac—though the word has not been|used, and can only be extracted from the 
context. Or it is possible that avén@qvac may be impersonal—in which case the 
meaning would be the same—‘ that |there was no similar increase elsewhere.’ 
(4) While some suppose a general increase in material resources to be implied in 
avénOjvat, others, as Peile, considef the increase as confined to population. 
This he thinks established by ch. 14, where what in connexion with haovxdcaca 
is described by avénOjvai, is afterwards expressed by daocklas eééreue. The 
whole will then run—A nd this which follows ts not the least proof of my state- 
ment, that twas owing to its migrations (n. b. the reason placed in the promi- 
nent part of the sentence) that init other parts es not stinilarly in- 
creased, for out of the rest of Greeve, those who, &c. ydp, as elsewhere, intro- 
duces the proof intended by ré5e—as just below dyAo7 5é wor Kal Té8e mpd yap 
Tay Tpwikwy. Peile quotes Arist. Alv. 514, 6 dé dewdbraréy y’ eorw amdvrwy... 
6 yap Zevs. Ishould myself rather prefer the impersonal usage of avinOjvat, 
for I think Thucyd. purposely means to speak rather vaguely of districts which 
were not then styled Hellas at all, ad in some cases perhaps not subsequently 
included in it. We must add, that some editors, as Pop. and Goll. strike out 
the és, thus making 7a dda se. THs “EAAddos the subject of avénOFvar, and 
giving exactly the same sense as above. This is neat and simple. And I think 
we may urge in its favour that common formule like és ra dAdo are apt to run 
in the head of transcribers, and to slip from their pens when anything like them 
occurs in the copy. Ulrich (quoted by Engelman) very ingeniously reads wero- 









khoets for perorxias és. The change in uncial letters would be insignificant. ,| :.. 


And Plato’s authority in three places (Apol. 4o. v.; Phed.117.¢.; Laws, viii. 
850, a.), is cited for the word. BéBarov. ‘Understand rc (cf. Kiihner, 
§ 421; Jelf, 381) or 7d dvaxwpeiv rap.’ AOnv. (cf. Matth. § 568).’ Pop. 

pellw eri—‘ still greater,’ i. ¢., it was already greater than others simply from 
its tranquillity, but became yet more so from the influx of foreigners. 

*Iwvlav. The term is used by a sort of mpdédniis, for, as Goll. remarks, the 
country acquired the name from the settlement of these very Ionian colonists in 
it (cf. Dedevobyra, vi. 4). 


Cuaprer III.—(a.) doOevelav. » Here as in Herod. i. 143. Pausan. vil. 17, 
‘ political inability,’ resulting from the absence of repiovala xpnudrww. Bloomf. 
mpd-mpdrepov. A not uncommon form of Pleonasm, as may be seen by com- 
paring (with Pop.) mpoéypaya mpdhrov i. 23; mpoméupavres mpbrepov . 29; 
ply mpodiayvwre i. 78. oxet elxev—kat elvar. Remark the varia- 
tion from the indic. to the infinitive. 87: is omitted before the indic. to give 
vivacity to the narration, The passage quoted by Jelf, § 804, 6, from Thue. 
V. 37, ywous dre... . dtaPOapypoudvovs atrovs for écad@apyoovrat is not 
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exactly parallel, for there, as a long ellipse occurring between 87: and its verb, an 
anacolouthon not unnaturally ensues.| An exactly similar case to that in the 
text is quoted by Pop. fr. Plato Lachgs. 184, B. 

(b.) r& pév—‘ during the times before the Trojan war.’ The words are 
used like 7d dad roide, 7d mdédat, andjsimilar expressions, Pop. quotes 7a mpd 
toirwr, Dem. de Cor. § 188, dip. Col. v. 291. The whole question con- 
cerning Hellen, and the meaning to he attached to the mythus, is too elaborate 
to be discussed here. The student will do well to consult Grote Pref. to 
History, and vol. i. p. 137, as well as the remarks with which vol. i. concludes. 
See also Thirlwall, vol. i. p. 79. kal mavu ob8t elvar—‘ never 
even to have had any existence at all.’ In what follows, Pop. makes out the 
construction by supplying 26vy, the phrase car’ ¢0vy being taken adverbially, 
so that it becomes kar’ é@vy (tributim) &\Aa Te €0vq Kal 7d Iedaoyexdy eOvos 
mwapéxec0a. It may be questioned whether Géll. and Kriig. are not right in 
regarding kar’ @0vn here, and xad’ éxdorous a little below as virtually accusa- — 
tives and subjects of the verb, As examples of a similar accusative we have 
‘O Nexlas card re @Ovy . . . . Kal Edumace The mapexedevero; and again as a 
nominative, évOuueicbe Ka’ Exdorous Te Kal Eduravres. érrayouévov. 
It is a common brachylogy to find the pronoun supplied to a genitive abso- 
lute from a word in the sentence itself, or in that preceding it (Jelf, 894); 
or when the gen. part. is wholly indefinite, the pronoun is without difficulty 
supplied by the mind, or the indef. words rpdyyara, &vOpwra, as Thue. i. 
116, érayyedOévrav (Self, 696, 3.) The peculiarity of the present case is the 
change of subject from icxvodvrwy, ‘when they grew powerful, and people 
called them im.’ sc. as the Britons Hengist and Horsa. The word appears 
to have acquired a technical sense, for we find it ii. 68, v. 45, and in Herod. 
vili, 112. TY] Spir(a padAdov — ‘more from intercourse than from 
any regular compact; w&iddov oti pap sic ponit ut altera pars compara- 
tionis intelligenda sit, vili. 81, 140.! Pop. and ch. 5 a, 8 c. Others, as 
Kriig., understand ‘more than in former times,’ It has been suggested also 
that “addov may signify ‘magis, magisque,’ ‘indies sepius,’ or, as we say, 
‘more and more every day.’ Gracw 7Sivaro exvuciioat, sc. 
"EAnvas KkadeicPac—could not win its way to become the received name for 
all also. Thue. repeats the same phraseology, éml 7d uvdddes ExvevixnkoTa, 
i, 21. Pop. cites an imitation by Pausanias ll. 29, 3, waow éfevixnoe, and 
also Tac. Ger. uv. 2, ‘Nationis nomen non in nomen gentis evaluisse,’ 
Tekpnpiot—tr. rexpjpiov, a word of Thucyd. own. Kriig. 

(c.) od8apo8 rods Eiparavras dvépacev—se. “EAAnvas. Pop. But we may 
simply say, ‘has nowhere called them by w collective name.’ Kriig. remarks 
upon this that TavéAdnves Zl. ii, v. 530, is undoubtedly spurious. 
tots per’ *“Axi\dews. Cf. JI, B. v. 684, Ol 3° elyov BOlyy 78° ‘EASA 
Kaddeydvarca, Mupyiddves 5° exadedvro cal “EddAnves kal ’Ayacol. dva- 
cadet, Bl. remarks the dvd here has an intensive force, as in dvarrelOew, 
&c. With this Pop. agrees, who renders it ‘nominatim,’ ‘ honoris causd,’ 
Undoubtedly this force of the word arose from the primitive meaning of 
dvd, ‘over and over again,’ as such repetition would occur in encomiums, 
It is not impossible that the primary meaning may be the true one here. 
Cf. Soph. Phil. v. 800. od piv o8t BapBdpovs—* neque vero 
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barbaros quidem.’ Nor, moreover, did he either speak of BdpBapo, because 
not as yet had even the Hellenes, IT fancy, been separated off into one counter- 
name, the representative of a counter, or antagonistic notion, sc. ‘not Greeks.’ 
All mankind were distinguished into Greeks and barbarians—Plato, Politic. p. 
262, D—and the former were by ature, ipso facto, the enemies and masters of 
the latter. See Dem. c. Mid. |rg; Plato de Rep. v. p. 470, C; Isocrat. 
Panath. c. 66, and Ar. Pol. i} 31, 5, 6d dow of moral BapBdpwr 8 
“EdAnvas dpxew eixds. Eurip. Iph. Aul. 1379. (The metaphor is derived 
from a counterpoise, or equivalent in the balance.) avt(radov 
seems rather out of its place in |the collocation, but this, as Kriig. remarks: 
may be justified by the emphasis which it requires. It is no contradiction 
to this statement that Hom. JJ./ii. 867, calls the Carians BapBapddwvo., for 
there no national appellative is/intended,—the word only has its original 
reference to unintelligible speech.| See Nitzch. Od. i. 180. See Niebuhr, vol. i. 
pp. 27, 28. ‘Nations whose languages were more nearly akin than Latin and 
Greek, would still speak so as nlot to be mutually understood, and this is all 
Herodotus was thinking of. That there was an essential affinity notwith- 
standing the difference, is probable from the ease with which so many Pelasgic 
nations ripened into Hellens, as well as from the existence of an element nearly 
akin to the Greek in the Latin language, the Pelasgic origin of which seems 
unquestionable.’ Compare ‘Nomen Latinum,’ ‘Nomen Italicum,’ &c., with 
& dvoua. 

(d.) Ot 8 otv as kacror—«AnPevres. After careful consideration of all that 
has been written upon this difficult passage, I conclude that Thuc. meant to 
- say, ‘The Hellenes received their name first of all by separate communities,— 
i.¢., such as spoke an Hellenic dialect intelligible to one another, were so called, 
wherever found ;—subsequently all such were collectively embraced under one 
great distinctive appellation, sc. Hellenes. But during neither of these periods 
did they enter upon any great common enterprise.” We must translate. Zhe 
several Hellenic communities then (oty resuming what had been said), first so 
called separately city by city (such, that is to say, as spoke w dialect intelligible 
to each other), and afterwards collectively (sc. so called) did not, de. I cannot 
agree with Peile that of éxacro are the same with xara wédes. The of 
&xacroe refer both to card médevs and of Eduravres (=when they came to be 
united), and the two latter expressions imply different periods rather than 
different persons. Poppo’s version is not very clear. ‘Ji vero qui pro se 
quisque et oppidatim, quotquot mutuo se intelligebant, et omnes una postea 
Hellenes sunt vocati.’ On ws éxacros, cf. Jelf, § 714, 2 0, § 870, 4, and on 
odv, Jelf, § 737, 3. In the existing state of linguistic and ethnological science, 
it was not unnatural for Thucydides, and Herodotus i. 57, to imagine that the 
Pelasgic and Hellenic were generically distinct dialects, and that consequently 
the races who spoke them were generically distinct also. The contrary is now 
known to be the case. Read, as above, Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 27. 
otpatetav may surely be considered as a cognate accusative after fuv7\Oov, as 
otparelas é&j\Oov, c. 18, without supposing, as some do, an ellipse of eis. 
See the instances quoted, Jelf, § 558, 1. wrelw is Attic Greek for 
mrelov, as Eurip. Herac. 258, Tod Ocoh wrclw g¢povdv, Bl. It seems to be 
analogous to xpelay xpfoGar, acc. cognat, So mhelora xpfaGat, v. 105. odtya 
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&e. xpfjcOa, Kriig. Translate, ‘because by this time they were making more 
use of the sea,’ 


Cuaprer I[V.—(a.) Mivas. Read Grote, vol. i. ch. 12. ‘ Cretan Legends. 
Minos and his Family,’ Thirlwall. i. p. 144. madalratos extyorato—like 
the Latin ‘primus adeptus est’—‘ was the first person whom we hear of as having 
acquired,’ Kriig. says Thucyd. preferred the form radalraros, though most 


MSS. here, and ini. 18, have radaidraros. “EAAqvikiis,—mpdrepoy yap 
Kapixh éxadetro, Schol. Kapas eEeAdoas. Herod. (i. 171) appears 


to contradict this, by asserting that the Carians or Leleges lived in the islands 
under the protection of Minos, and did not pay tribute. But Thucyd. qualifies 
his own statement by é¢’ 8c0v #dvvaro, and we may suppose with Arn. that 
Minos treated the Carians very mildly, not expelling them altogether from their 
homes, but allowing them to amalgamate with his own settlers. The Dorian 
and Ionian colonies at « later period completely cleared the islands, sweeping 
away all vestiges of the ancient race and their language. Isocrates ascribes 
this exploit to the Athenians, Pancgyric. c. 16, ras Kux\d5as vicous, mepl ds 
éyévovTo ToAhal mpayywaretar, Kata Thy Mw rod Kpyros duvacrelay, ravras Td 
TedevTatoy t3d Kapaév xarexouevas, éxBadovres éxeivous, ovk é&idudoacbat Tas 
xXwpas érddunoay, ddr Tods pardtoTra Blov Tay ‘EANjvwv Seouévovs Kar@Kioap els 
abras. 7é Te MyoriKdv—‘ Piracy,’ in the abstract. Pop. and others 
have noticed that the re here, as elsewhere in Thucyd., appends sentences to 
propositions already complete, more commonly than in other writers. Yet 
even here the appended clause is a sort of epexegesis, or carrying out of what 
precedes, the suppression of piracy being part of the same act as the expulsion 
of the Carians—tr. ‘and therein cleansed the sea of piracy.’ See on the whole 
question, ch, ix, a. tod Yevat. The infinitive with the article in 
the genitive to express the final cause of an action. See Jelf, § 492, who 
quotes Cesar de B. G. iv., Naves dejiciendi operis a barbaris miss. The old 
grammars supposed an ellipse of évexa, Matth. 540-1. Tr. for the sake of his 
revenues coming in to him more freely. ‘ Sic et érevcépxerOar et éom)eiv,’ Pop., 
and cf. ii. 13, mpoovdvrwv. There is a similar use of the Gen. in N. T. Cf. 
émioretiat Tod dméxerOar, Acts xv. 20. 


Cuarrer V.—(a.) paAAov—‘i.e, waANov 4} mpdrepov. Cf. v. St; viii. 9,’ 
Pop. aitéy aSuvarardtwv, The negative here is a privative, as 
in od wéyada, ch. 1, dvhp od wéyas, vill. 100. But ‘this privative force really 
belongs to the original negative notion, as may be seen when these words are 
resolved into their full form, as dvip bs od péyas early,’ Jelf, § 738, 2.1. The 
whole expression is what is called a ‘ Litotes,’ i.e. a figure of speech where less 
is said than is meant, and therefore, perhaps, as in Irony, more implied. In 
such cases, the negative, instead of being prefixed to the noun, precedes its 
article, or governing preposition. tots doVevéor tpodis— support 
for the needy.’ Kriig. collects several passages where 6 doOevhs means ‘the 
poor man,’ as opposed to ‘the rich.’ Of these one is sufficient, 67’ doQevys 6 
mrovoos Te, Hur. Supp. 433. kata Kdpas olkoupévas. This may 
either mean (1) that the towns were little better than villages, 7.e. that 
they consisted of straggling houses, constructed upon no regular plan, or (2) that 
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the towns actually consisted of an aggregate of villages, as indeed was the case 
with Sparta, cf. ch. 10a. This Pop. thinks is confirmed by ch. x. ‘Any society 
of men united together as one Commonwealth under the same laws is called 
in Greek wédts. Thus a dds may be a mere collection of huts in a forest ; or, 
like Lacedzemon itself, a number of straggling houses unenclosed by walls,’ 
Arn. tod Blov rdv mretorov érovotvTo— ‘they were in the habit of 
making the greater part of their livelihood ; the English idiom coincides with 
this use of roveioat, which is by no means uncommon. Kriig. compares dad 
yewpylas Tov Blov moreto Oar, Xen. Gcon. vi. The younger scholar will observe 
that Blos is not {é7—animal life—but social, and moral life, or, as here, the 
means of living. aioxdivynv exovros—‘ not yet involving any shame,’ 
Scarrying with tt any shame. The phrases ¢0dvoy éxew, Alsch. Prom. 865, 
poupiy éxew, Pind. Isth. v. 61, are similar, upon -which Hermann (ad Vig. p. 
753), remarks, In his locutionibus omnibus éyew retinet suam vim, sic ut notet 
-—‘conjunctum quid cum quo esse,’ quoted by Kriig. ot wadalou 
tév Tontav—‘ The old among (i.e. of) the poets=the old poets.’ See for the 
fact Od. iii. v. 71, where Nestor asks the question of Telemachus. Hymn 
Apoll.v. 452. Indeed, the custom belongs naturally to a rude state of society. 
Cesar, B. G. vi. 21, says of the Germans, ‘ Latrocinia nullam habent infamiam, 
que extra fines cujusque civitatis fiunt.’ Similar statements have been made 
concerning the North American Indians and other savage tribes. Zevort 
instances the Razzias of the African Arabs, and we might refer to the Scotch 
‘Harryings.’ Vide Lay of the Last Minstrel, William of Deloraine, &e. 
kadés. Well rendered by Bloomf. ‘handsomely,’ in the sense of ‘dexterously ;’ 
as handsome is derived from the low German ‘handsaem,’ ‘handy.’ He also 
aptly quotes Spenser (given in Johnson’s Dict.) ‘under it he may convey any 
fit pillage that cometh handsomely in his way.’ The Schol. has evceBés, pirav- 
Opwrws; Dale has ‘cleverly,’ Engelman, ‘geschickt ;’ Zevort, ‘Les pirates 
habiles.’ 

(b.) Tas whores K.7.A. Some (¢.g. Bothe and Owen) have very naively 
objected that it is not the poet who asks the question,-as though a writer 
were not in such matters to be identified with the characters of his work,—‘ in 
the enquiries made from those who landed anywhere, always putting the same ques- 


tion,’ or, in their questions . . . always asking. See xara mtorw, ch. 136; 
Jelf, § 583, 74. When in ch. to Thucyd. says "Ounpos memolnxe k.7.. he 
does not mean that Homer made the Greek fleet. et elowy—transi- 


tion to the oratio recta. See Jelf, 886, d. Here ovk-dverdifovrwy is to be taken 
as one word—making no reproach of it, cf. ch. 1a. Kriig. remarks that, owing 
to this close connexion, we have re-ovx, and not ore. émrupedés— 
those whose business it might happen to be that they should know—i.e. because 
their interest required it. Bl. quotes ols éiehes radra eldévar, Xen. Mem. 
iv. 7. 

te) +O wadalw tpérw. Most editors understand this of piracy and free- 
booting. Kriig. observes that we have a reference to ris madalas \norelas 
immediately afterwards, and that the words wadaly rpéry véuerat are not very 
appropriate for the description of a social habit, a mode of living. He therefore 
believes the allusion to be to xaTa xdpas olxetoOar Aoxpots— 
’Axapvavas. Grote, vol. ii. p, 388, says, ‘These were undoubtedly the most 
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backward members of the Hellenic aggregate. Though not absolutely without 
a central town, they lived dispersed in villages, retiring, when attacked, to in- 
accessible heights, perpetually armed, and in readiness for aggression and 
plunder wherever they found an opportunity. There is no information respect- 
ing them from the commencement of the historical period down to the Persian 
war.’ Thue. i. 6; iii. 94. 7d o8poopetoPar—‘ The wearing of 
weapons’—t, e. continuously, and when engaged in peaceful occupations. Bl. 
quotes from Dr, Clark—‘Among the Circassians the labours of the plough 
become a warlike occupation, and the sower goes to cast his grain attended by 
his sabre and his fusil.’ 


Cuaprer VI.—(a.) éovSypoddpe. Kriig. says that we have the act. voice, 
and not the middle, as in last chapter, because 7 "EAXas cannot be conceived of 
as wearing weapons for itself ;—‘for its personal protection.’ 
adbpdxrovs olkhras—‘domicilia non munita.’ Sunt rddes drelxiorot, Cf. vi. 85. 
Pop. There seem to be no historical grounds for supposing that dwelling- 
houses ever were fenced. The position of Evv46y must be noticed. ‘ They made 
their daily way of living habitually with arms’—évvj0y is what Dr. Donaldson 
calls a tertiary predicate, Gr. Gr. p. 200. This nomenclature will be elsewhere 
discussed. Kriig. makes the whole equivalent to 4 dlaira, fy émorjoavro wel? 
8rdwv, EvvjOns Fv. This would make évv7}67y a simple predicate, which does not 
seem to be what the author exactly meant. Jelf, § 458, 2, seems to express it 
more correctly. ‘They made a habit of wearing arms in their daily life.’ 
onpetov tort tatra Tis ‘HAA. eru ott vepdpeva. ‘These parts of Greece, by 
being so inhabited still, afford a proof.’ Dale’s version—‘ Those parts of Greece 
which still live in this way, are a proof,’ from want of attention to the absence 
of the article before veudueva, is incorrect. év tots mpdrov. An idiom 
much discussed. Jelf, § 444, a, considers ro’s as an instance of the article used 
for (or rather retaining its original force of) the demonstrative pronoun, and 
compares éx Toi, hence, mpd rot, before, &c.; yet translates not ‘horum,’ but 
‘omnium primi.’ In § 139, 4, he seems to adopt the explanation given below 
as that of Arnold. Matthiz, § 290, also says that the article appears to be 
used as a pronoun in the phrase év vo’s, and draws two conclusions, (1) that the 
formula. év rots stands by itself, and is not to be joined with the superlative 
following (2) that rots is neuter because the superlative even in the fem. is 
sometimes used with it. He subjoins that hardly any explanation of the 
phrase can be given to suit all passages, since usage has given to it a greater 
extension than it originally had. Arnold’s explanation is that of Hemsterh. ad 
Inc. t. i. p. 170, te. év rots is to be coupled with the dative superlative 
(understood) of the word which stands in the superlative and nominative—e. g. 
év rots [rpdrous] rpSro—‘ first among the first,’ i.e. the very first. Kriig. and 
Madvig think that the participle was originally supplied, and that when é& 
rots came to be used adverbially the gender of the rots was no longer con- 
sidered. Kriig. accordingly interprets this passage év rots [kara@euévors] mpwrot 
xaréGevro. Hermann noticing the idiom (ad Vig. p. 765) explains, év rots rovov- 
Tos ofat, uddicTa ToLoiros—‘ in tis que talia sunt maximé talis.’ Yet certainly 
in several places where the phrase occurs, a qualified, and not an exaggerated 
superlative is required, Cf. iii, 17, 81; vii. 24, and Arnold seems right in 
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translating— ‘among the first,’ ‘one of the jirst’—‘but we suppose not neces- 
panily: the very first,’ says Peile. We may doubt whether this be not the very 
meaning to be assigned to & roils rpdéros as contradistinguished from éy Tois 
TpOTot. évenévy—as the Latin ‘distinctus’ refers primarily to a 
loose method of wearing the dress, and is therefore applied to a lax and luxurious 
mode of life—N. B. the position of the article with the noun, and cf. supra 
Evy On. kal ot mpcoBirepor . . . . hopotvres. Difficulties have 
been made concerning this passage, because a luxurious mode of living was 
no reason why they should cease to wear linen tunics, but the contrary. 
Thucyd. meant to say that the wearing of such tunics up to a late date was 
a proof of the existence of greater luxury among the Athenians. For the 
short period which had elapsed since the cessation of the practice was a proof 
of its long continuance, and its long continuance was a proof of luxury. We 
may join did 7d dGpodiarroy to od wodds xpdvos ered} and tr., ‘And the elder 
members of the wealthy classes among them, not till very lately (owing to their 
lucurious way of living) left off wearing,’ ke. ot amodts xpdévos 
éreS4) must be compared with od rod ern érerd#, at the close of the ch. and 
éyé7 dg’ of ch. 14, whence it is plain that the phrase was used parenthetically, 
and almost adverbially, like our own ‘it’s not long since,’ ‘it’s no great while. 
A writer, speaking of us, might say, ‘Their older men, not till very lately 
(owing to their old fashioned habits) left off wearing pig tails.’ Kriig. takes 
ia 7d dBpod. in clese connexion with dopobyres, meaning, I suppose, ‘and it’s 
no long time since their old men left off wearing, from luxurious motives, linen 
tunics. But this, with the existing collocation, seems to me unnatural. 

avrois. Kriig. well remarks is not the same thing here as a’réy. Arn. 
excellently expresses the difference in his version. Jt ts not long since they saw 
their elderly men leave off, de. KpwBddov. The exact nature of 
this mode of dressing the hair seems to have puzzled the Scholiasts, who might 
reasonably have been expected to know more about it than we. Some imagine 
it to have consisted in rolling the hair from the temples round the head in the 
shape of a crown. The verb dvadetcOa, however, seems to indicate that the 
hair was gathered up to the top of the head, and there fastened upon a pin 
made like a grasshopper, so forming a sort of horn—and Suidas indeed ex- 
pressly says as much. Winckelman admits that it must have been a bunch of 
hair formed in some such way, and resembling a bunch of ivy berries. And 
the etymology, xpwBvdos for kopuuBvdos, seems to indicate this. We cannot 
suppose that it was nothing more than gathering the hair at the back of the head 
as may be seen in the Greek statues, for this would be nothing distinctive or 
remarkable. See Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Antig. for mode of dressing the hair, 
under ‘Coma.’ The heads of Apollo or Niobe there given may illustrate a 
xpwBtros. Aristoph. refers to the custom, Mub. v. 984, Eguit. 1331, and 
Virgil, Ciris, v. 127. Mitchell on Arist. Vesp. 230, supposes that the Athenians 
imitated the Egyptians, who wore the chafer, their favourite symbol, in a 
similar manner. The custom, Kriig. adds, continued up to the battle of 
Marathon. Cf. Athenceus, vi. 512, who quotes Heracleides Ponticus, ‘AdNoupyjj 
" pedv yap humloxovro iudria, motxidous 8’ vréduvoy xiTGvas, KopuBous 0’ dvadovpuevoe 
Tov TpLxGy, Xpucoids TérTvyas Tepl Td MéTwrov Kal Tas Kdmas épopodv. Kal ovroe 
" Foav of rovodros, of Thy év Mapaddre vuxijoarres udxnv. Like the violet crown, 
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it was intended to symbolize their indigenous origin—both the violet and the 
grasshopper being regarded as the children of the earth. Bl. and Goll. assert 
that wearing linen garments could not in itself constitute luxury ; and that 
these must have been the zolxi\o. mentioned by Athenzus xii. p. 512, and by 
4ilian, Var. His. iv. 22, ‘embroidered dresses,’ probably borrowed from 
Egypt. But Kriig. observes that there was a ‘luxus’ even in wearing linen 
tunics, which were very costly [Voss, Mythol. Br. iii. p. 262, ff.], and such a 
custom would necessarily be considered effeminate, for we learn from Herod. 
[v. 87] that these tunics were worn by the Athenian women. 

évépoe. The old reading was év épce; but the editors now universally give 
the former, which is contained in several MSS., and is supported by analogy, 
as it is from évépow, old fut. of évelpw. It also occurs in several later writers, 
as Allian, Procopius, &c. See Bloomf. ad’ od Kal ’Iévav. 
O. Miiller (Dorians § 26) says that, on the contrary, the Athenians borrowed 
the custom from their Asiatic brethren. And Zevort (the French translator) per- 
tinently remarks, ‘Ilest peu probable, en effet, qu'd une époque ot les A théniens 
vivaient dispersés dans les bourgades isolées, et livrés au travaux des champs, 
ils eussent déjé adopté un costume qui suppose tont a la fois beaucoup de 
loisir, et des richesses que le Commerce seul pouvait procurer.’ See however 
on the other side Bekker’s Hacursus in the Charicles. 

(c.) perpla eo Siri. ‘A sober style of dress, and suitable or conformable to 
the present manners, the Lacedemonians were the first to adopt, or, take into 
use. This Miiller confirms at length. The Laconian himation was worn the 
whole year through by the younger people, and even by the Laconizing party at 
Athens. See vol. ii. p. 266. ot Ta pello Kexrnpévor. This 
certainly seems to indicate that Thucyd. did not believe in the existence of 
equality in property at Lacedemon. Indeed the opinion respecting the re- 
division of property by Lycurgus, and the banishment of gold and silver from 
the state, rests upon the authority of Plutarch, and, as is well known, he is by 
no means trustworthy. The reader should by all means consult Grote [ii, 
520—525 | on the other side. ; 

(d.) éyupve8noav. The story runs that Orsippus of Megara accidentally 
dropped his girdle in the race, and was consequently victorious. His ex- 
ample was purposely followed by Acanthius the Lacedemonian, and hence 
arose the practice of running without girdles. But as these circumstances 
are supposed to have occurred in the fifteenth Olympiad, it is evident that 
great latitude must be allowed to the expression od mwoA\G érn. Or we 
may adopt the hypothesis of Béchk, [Jnscript. i. p. 555—quoted by Pop.}, 
that the runners in the Diaulus immediately followed the example of Orsippus, 
but that the other athletes, to whom the belt was no practical inconve- 
nience, did not discard its use until shortly before the time of Thucydides. 
Kriig. suggests that Thucyd. is not speaking in reference to the Olympic, 
but to the other public games. Miiller, in his Dorians, is wrong in saying 
that Thucydides is contradicted by Plato Rep. v. p. 452, for Plato does not 
assert that the Cretans were the first to leave off their girdles, but simply 
that they were the first to commence gyumastic exercises; ipyovro Tav 
yupvacluv mpGrov wey Kpires, erecta dé Aaxedarudvioci—and that yuurds does 
not necessarily mean naked, see note in Sheppard’s Theophrastus, ch. xxii, 
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Pp. 204. és rd cdavepdv. Poppo’s exposition appears best, darodvvres 
kat és 7d pavepdv mpoedObvres, Such a ‘sensus pregnans’ of the participle 
is by no means uncommon—there is no design implied in the expression. 
Alma... . . ‘Some think that Aura is the dative from 7d Mra, gen.—aos 
dat—ai, the ¢ being by every day pronunciation shortened to Maa, and then 
éAatov is the adj. of édda, so that Acm’ édalw is ‘with olive oil,’ but the quantity 
and the elision render this very doubtful.’ Jelf, § 113, 10. It looks much 
more like an acc, from Alps, gen. durés, which may have existed as well as 
AiBds. Hence Narroua, and redqmévos ‘ready anointed for the combat,’ and 
Derupévor pdxns, S. T'. C. v. 380, ‘eager for the fray.’ Stalopara 
‘belts across the body.’ This may throw some light on ordpywy diaprdé P. V. v. 
65. éorw ois. Jelf, § 817, 8. G0Xa letra kal Kk. TA, 
Kriig. writes that the construction ought to have been d@Awy riWeuévwy sine Kal, 
for Thucydides does not mean to tell us that the barbarians had games, but that 
they wore girdles at them. This is true: yet there are many cases in which 
xal is nota simple copulative. We may express it in English—‘And even now 
the barbarians have games where they wear the belt.’ 

(¢.) Spoudtpotra Siarropevov. This Jelf, § 552, f. resolves into the adverbial 
accusative like pérpea Shy, Ion 632; 005’ adyOH SGor, Plat. Rep. 495. 0. 
Kriig. connects woAAd with dpocérpora, and explains upon the principle of 
a cognate accusative, so that duacrdyrac modda deairypara duoibrpora is 
equivalent to woAAG diarrjwara & diatravrar dporbrpord éorw. He compares 
dvritrada vavuwaxelv vii. 34, 5-71, 4. For the fact he refers to Herod. vi. 58, 


Caarrer VII.—(a.) trwiperépev svtov. The plural agrees with a noun 
understood, implying some indefinite notion. So in English we say, ‘ Things 
are looking better,’ and so on. Render, therefore, ‘ When things began to admit 
more of navigation, —t.e., ‘when navigation became more general,’ said not of 
a particular case, but generally. Cf. mhwyuwrepa éyévero, ch. 8, and ddvvara 
fv, ch. 1, which latter means that the subject comes under the category of things 
impossible, and is thus more general and indefinite than the sing. ddvvaror ; 
tr. one of things impossible, rather than, in more positive terms, an impossible 
thing. Tdipos, says Kriig., is from the Ionic mhéw as TrAwifw i. 13, 4. 
Bekker has rAdyuos, ‘but Lobeck ad Phryn. (writes T. K. A.), after showing 
that wAwiwos occurs Alsch. de falsd Leg. p. 337, and Theoprast. Char. iii. says, 
Si qua est igitur lectionum discrepantia Atticis utique prior scriptura adserenda 


videtur.’ meptovolas. This is of course in exact contrast to 
meprovolay xpnudrwy ovk éxovres, ch. 2, which see, aitots trois 
alyvadois—the beach itself,—7.¢., the very beach. areAdp.Bavov— 


“cut them off from the main land,’ sc., by a wall across the neck of the isthmus. 
This implies the subsequent occupation of the ground. Cf. iv. 45. iv. 113. iv. 
102, See the case of Potidea and its walls, i. 56. ékaota— in 
each several case,’ ‘relatum ad incolas, ut paulo post dvwxicuévor.” Pop. 

avrioXotcav—or perhaps with Kriig. and Poppo’s conjecture, the pres. part, 
dvtlaxovcay. The construction I should compare with éx rod él mXetoroy 
ofoav, ch. 2, where see note. Tr. on account of the long continuance (or wide 
prevalence) of piracy. dvréxew is to hold out in the sense which we give to 
the word as equivalent to continue. Cf. with Pop. ii. 64, vii.71. The reading 
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of many MSS., é.¢., dvricxofca is bad, though Goll. would fain defend it. For 
this would imply that after long resistance to piracy, many ancient cities 
changed their sites, —a fact of which there is no historical evidence whatever. 
On piracy in general, see the stories which Herod. commences his History and 
Herm. Pol. Antig., § vi. 6, 7. ov-Oaddooo1—like ov-uéyada, ch. 1, 
to be taken as a single term. So we say ‘non-residents,’ ‘non-combatants.’ 
‘Who dwelt on the sea-side without being seamen. Hobbes. xdrw and dvw 
as the prepositions xara and dvd respectively denote, ‘down on the sea-coast’ 
and ‘up the country.’ XKenophon’s Anabasis is an instance familiar to every 
one. dvoxiopévor—‘ situate up the country.’ There is no necessity 
to read dvwxicuévar, for cities and their inhabitants are frequently confused 
together in construction: vi. 88, 94; viii. 64. Pop. refers to dvoklferOa, 
‘ emigrare in regionem a mari remotam,’ i. 58, and viii. 31. 


CuapTer VIII.—(a.) Kapes kat @olvixes. Concerning the Carians, cf. 
ch. iv. and Herod. i. 171. On the occupation of Thasus by the Phenicians, 
ef. Herod. ii. 44; vi. 47; also iv. 1473 vi. 44. @kirav. Some MSS. have 
@knoay, which Kriig. in his note appears to prefer, though he prints gay in 
the text. He compares dxnoay ri Dixedlay iv. 6, ‘dwelt in Sicily.’ 

Atpov. See the account given, iii. ro4. Onkdv dvaipeacdv. 
Onxy is properly the ‘grave,’ that which contains the urn, or sarcophagus. But 
the verb dvaipéw is not improperly used, as the earth would of necessity be 
taken up and carried off. (Kriig.) Or we may say, ‘ when the graves were taken 
up, meaning their contents. tmtp tprov—' above half. This is 
an instance of the omission of the defining article in a very familiar expression, 
such as, indeed, is common in our own language. We say ‘in town,’ ‘above 
bridge,’ ‘below bar,’ and the like. The same was the case in Greek with é& 
Tlehorovvjow, ch. 28; “IoOuds (of Corinth); Bacwreds (of Persia); Ids, 
“Aypos, Zrovdal. Kriig. defends the same expression, taep fusov rod &\dov 
otparetuaros, Xen. Anab. v. 10, where Schneider would insert the article. 
Kiihner, Gr. Gr. § 484, mentions several such words, ‘which occur frequently 
in common speech, and are thus so generally in use, that even without the 
article they can express a defined and individualized object.’ Cf. ch. 16. See 
more in Scheefer's note, @. 7. v.640. Add xépas, ch. 48 b, and véxpous, ch. 
54 b, and cf. 89 c, ror b, 136 ¢. ywoobévres ... LuvTeappévy. This 
is generally interpreted with Pop., Agniti habitu armorum, sc. armaturd, quippe 
que cum tis sepulta esset. Evvrefaupéry seems to me to stand almost parentheti- 
cally, expressing the reason why they were able to examine them, recognised 
from the garniture of their armour, inasmuch as it was found in the grave with 
them, and from the mode of interment, the same as that which they now employ. 
Qoll., with several MSS., has évyrePaupévot, which makes equally good sense, 
from the fact of their being buried along with their arms. But the two nom. plur. 
participles are in this case awkward, and it does not seem certain that the custom 
was confined to the Carians. Vide Soph. Ajaw, v. 1409. For the peculiarities of 
the Cretan armour, see Herod.i. 171. They invented ‘crests’ (Adgous): the 
interior double handle, or double hand for the shield (8yavov), which took the 
place of the old single strap (reAduwv), and what may almost be called armorial 
bearings,—i.¢., onueta, crests or devices drawn upon the shield. The Schol. 
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says the Phcenicians were recognised because they were buried with their faces 
to the west. But Pop. argues this was no sufficient distinction, as other 
nations did the same thing,—e.g., the Athenians, He refers to Plutarch, 
Solon. x.; All. Var, His. v. 14. 

(b.) Karacrévros 8{—The dé is in apodosi ‘inquam,’ and (as often) resumes 
the narrative from ch. 4. kakotpyor—‘ Lvil-doers,’ sc. pirates. 
&remep. The use of rep as a suffix seems to indicate that especial stress is to 
be laid on the word to which it is joined. 8s, who; 807ep, the very man who: 
el, if: elmep, if, as we may assume: bre, when; dremep, just when, at the very 
time when. See the note on elmép, ch. 59 b. ‘The wordisrare. See Hes. Theog. 
291. Herod. v. 99; vi. 106’ (T. K. A.) and J2. iv. 259. Thy KTiow. 
Kriig. explains crwmevor xpjuara. It would be better to point out to the tiro 
how the termination in ots indicates the actual process of acquisition. Cf. the 
same phrase, ch. 13. BeBardrepov Skovv— ‘dwelt with more stabi- 
lity,’ this has reference to the weravacrdces before mentioned, ch. 2. 
trovevmtepor Eavtav. In phrases of this sort the subject, instead of being 
compared with anything else, is compared with itself at another time or 
place. All the grammars furnish abundant instances. See Matth. § 460, and 
Jelf, § 782 g, where, however, instead of translating dewdraros cavtoi, ‘when 
you so entirely surpassed yourself,’ it would be more accurate to say, ‘when you 
were at your best—‘ when you reached the highest point in cleverness you ever — 
did reach.’ écrépevor yap. These words convey the reason for the 
statement BeBacdrepov grovy. Sovdelav. Kriig. renders this word 
Unterwiirfigheit.’ ‘Subordinate position,’ for Slavery, in the strict sense of the 
term, was, he says, unknown to the most ancient Greeks; he refers to 
Athenzus, vi. p. 264 [Tauchnitz, p. 77]; Herod. vi. 137; Dict. Antig. 1034. 
apooetrovodvro— ‘ tried to bring over to themselves,’ a word of which Thucyd. is 
fond. See i. 57, and particularly the note on iii. ch. 47 a. 

(c.) Kal év rotTe ro tTedry—Kriig. translates ‘ Verhiltnisse’—‘ mutual rela- 
tions,’ cf. i. 97, év oly Tpdmy KaréoTy. paAAov—‘ more than here- 
tofore.’ See note, ch. 3 b, ‘for perhaps their former relations were not alto- 
gether extinct,’ Kriig. 


Caaprer 1X.—’ Ayapépvav... mpotxov... odk dywv-ayelpar, The mean- 
ing obviously is, Agamemnon, in my opinion, collected the armament, because he 
surpassed his contemporaries in power, and not so much because he took with 
him, &c. There is nothing more important for junior students to observe 
than the distinction between the participle with and without the article. 
With the article it is simply identified with the subject of the verb. With- 
out the article it expresses the cause or condition under which the verb is 
predicated of the subject, and may be always given in English by introducing 
‘ when,’ ‘ because,’ ‘since,’ ‘seeing that,’ and the like. 6 raira mpdfas dwé 
dave, ‘The man who did this was killed.’ mpdéas raira dwébavev, ‘ He was 
Killed since he did this.’ See as parallel mpotxyovres, ch. 18, note b. Jelf’s 
long remarks upon the participle, § 681, may be read for illustrations. 

Kal vavTicd te dpa k.t.A. Reiske proposed to substitute de for re, and 
thereby hangs the whole controversy concerning the meaning and usage of 
the latter word. Dr. Peile has devoted great pains to its elucidation [Agam. 
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App. C.], and his conclusions seem to me the most reasonable which I have 
met with upon the subject. It will, however, be necessary for the student 
to study the dissertation for himself, as it cannot be reproduced here in any 
abridgement which would be intelligible. ‘Let it suffice to quote one or two 
sentences in which he states results. ‘7e serves to connect the several items 
which make up the detail of a poetic picture, so that they impress the mind 
with the perception of but one continuous subject or group.’ ‘re introduces a 
new term which is but an enlargement upon one leading (former) term, or 
train of thought’—‘in point of fact, it communicates nothing more than the 
mind has already associated with something preceding—it is an indication of 
some previous perception, and as long as the mind is associating only a 
series of particulars included under the same general perception, so long it 
expresses its thoughts by ve... 7e, hence its use as an affix to the relative 
pronoun, and in such phrases as olos re.’ I will give one remarkable case in 
order to fix this doctrine concerning re on the student's memory. Soph, Aj. 
1310, THs offs brép yuvatkos, } To cov @ dualuovos héyw. Here Hermann 
substitutes y’ for 6’. But the line contains a sneer which Agam. properly 
in the next line calls an alcxioros Nédyos ; it means that he doubts whether 
she might not be called wife to both—on behalf of your wife, or, must I say, 
your brother's jointly—where re blends the two men in the same relation to 
one woman. The student may also be assisted in arriving at a conception of 
what is meant by attention to such passages as the difficult one (ii. 62, ad finem), 
Thy roduay 4 Eiveots exupwrépay mapéxerat, édmlde Te ooo miorever, where the 
clause introduced by re does not contain a separate, additional idea, but is rather 
the epexegesis of that expressed in the first. Tr. not—and also trusts less to 
Hope, but, in that tt trusts less to Hope, or, and withal trusts less to Hope, 
The student should also read the remarks of Dr. Donaldson, who connects 
re etymologically with ce. New Cratylus, § 149, 186, 195. Peile’s version 
of the present passage is, concurrently therewith (re dua) he became master, 
&e. TuvSdpew, The authorities for this compact entered 
into by the suitors of Helen to secure her to the one whom she might 
select, are, Apollodorus, iii. 10.9; Pausanias, iii. 20.9. See also Eurip, Jph. 
Aul. 51-80; Soph. Ajaw, 1100. Kriig. conjectures that the use of the name 
Peloponnesus may have originated in the poetry of Tyrteus, from whom he 
quotes the line, edpetay Iédoros vijcov dgdixdueba, The whole fragment (Strabo, 
vill. 5. p. 362) may be seen in Grote. 

(b.) Tledkorovynolwv may depend upon ol dedeyudvor—< those of the Pelopon- 
nesians that have received,’ or it may follow capéorara—‘the clearest accounts 
of Peloponnesian affairs.’ Arn. thinks that the absence of the article and the 
use of IleAomovyqalwy for Tedororvnoiaxdy militate against the last. Neither 
objection is fatal, but both are strong enough together to make most editors 
prefer the first interpretation. Poppo finally (ed. 2da.) adheres to the last, in- 
fluenced by the imitations of Dio Cass. p. 8, dow of ra cadécrara Trav Zaft. 
vv eldbres; and Dion, Hal. Ant. Rom. p. 888, of 74 'Pwualwy cadécrara éénra- 
xéres. It may be doubted whether this be a sound principle, for, ‘imitatores, 
servum pecus’ are likely to imitate a peculiarity simply because it is one, without 
much investigation as to its origin. I incline to the opinion of Pop. (large 
edition) that ra has been misplaced, following, as it ought to do, the ra in 
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cageorara, the transcriber made some confusion. érndtryy dvra dpws 
oxelv— Foreigner though he was, nevertheless had the naming of the country ; or, a8 
Goll. and Arn., gave occasion to the naming of the country. This sense might be 
thought to require rapacyeiv. But the passages quoted by Gill. on dyardernow 
éxet, li. 41, and by Arn. iii, 82, iv. 1, Herod. v. 101, vi. 86, certainly show that 
he is justified in saying that Zyew is sometimes ‘in se habere causam et rationem,’ 
and hence ‘ ansam dare alicwi rei.’ Pop. has ‘ obtinudsse hune honorem ut regio 
cognomen ab eo acciperet.’ émmityv—tr. érépxouat, i.e, from the 3rd 
per. sing. of an old Perf., as we have #Avous from the and. Alsch. Agam. v. 243. 
The form is unusual (but see Xen. Zeon. xi. 4, quoted by Kriig.), érndus being 
the common nominative. ‘On the general question (says T. K. A.) see Thirlwall, 
vol. i. p. 70.’ He urges that the testimony of Thucyd. is here of little weight, 
because he is not stating his own convictions, but merely relating what he heard 
from Peloponnesian antiquarians. EvvevexOfvar, Pop. has ‘odtigisse,’ 
‘fell to their lot; so Kriig., ‘zugefallen,’ which he rightly remarks is unusual, 
“accidisse’ being the more common force of the word. He quotes, however, 
Herod. iv. 157, ovdév ope xpnordv cuvepépero; and Eurip. Herac. 919, cuudéperat 
Ta TOANG TodAots: and this is sufficient support. The old rendering, ‘were car- 
ried to a greater length by his posterity,’ is untenable. Mr. Riddle, Terminalia, 
ii. says, ‘the subject is dWvauw. This power became by subsequent additions still 
greater. év tf *Arriucy. This shows that the name of Attica— 
*Axrixy, the Sea-board—must have extended at this period more widely than it 
afterwards did—at any rate as far as the Scironian rocks, where, according to 
Euripides, Eurystheus was caught by Iolaus, and not slain, but captured, xdd- 
Aucrov axpoOluorv, Heracleid. 860. At this period Megara belonged to Attica, 
and may have shared in the name. The traditionary accounts vary as to the 
captor of Eurystheus,—Apollodorus, ii. 8. 1, and Diod. iv. 57, siding with 
Thucyd. ; and Pausanias, i. 44, 4, and Strabo, viii. p. 377 (579), with Euripides. 
Popp. The fact is of little importance, except so far as it seems to iliustrate 
the difficulty of obtaining trustworthy historical evidence on these matters. 
The reader may find an attempt to account for the divergence of the legends by 
Pflugk. Eurip. Herac. p. 8. “Hpakde8av—without the article, as 
here and elsewhere, when patronymics afe used as proper names. Kriig. On 
the Heracleids read Grote, vol. ii. ch. 18. pytpés. The name of 
this sister of Atreus is variously given, as Nicippe, Leucippe, Menippe, and 
Amphibia. Kata Td olkelov—‘on the ground of relationship.’ 

gebyovra Tov watépa—sc. Pelops. The legend has a doubleform. According 
to one, Hippodamia, wife of Pelops, from hatred to her step-son, induced her 
own children, Atreus and Thyestes, to slay him, and Atreus accordingly fled 
to escape his father’s vengeance. In the other, Pelops himself slays Chrysippus, 
and Atreus flies, dreading the same fate. For the Pelopidex, see Grote, vol. i., 
ch. vii. ovkéri—no longer came back. The phrase may be some- 
what unusual, but there is no reason to change it into ovk éravexdpyoer, as 
Krig. has suggested. Indeed, he himself points out that it is defended by 
obkért dpGaow, i. 91, cf 12 ¢. odBo. Jelf, § 607. Tlepoedav. 
Eurystheus was son of Sthenelus, and grandson of Perseus. See Miiller’s 
Dorians. i. ch. 3, and Grote, vol. i. ch. 4. All the preceding paragraph, it must 
beadmitted, is a specimen of exceedingly confused narrative and inartificial com: 

o 
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position. But it was written in the earliest stage of prose writing. It is 
possible to re-arrange the whole as Kriig. has done, and still to confess with 
him, that the great accumulation of participles makes the new arrangement ag 
bad as the old. 

(¢.) tiv otpatelav. ‘Pro hoc, et hic, et alibi non raro apud Thucyd. ubi 
expeditionis bellice notio requiritur in MSS. aut omnibus aut plurimis orparlay 
legatur.’ Pop. The latter is found, moreover, in places in Aristuphanes (¢.9., 
Acharn. 251, 1143, Eq. 587), where the metre requires it. It does not, therefore, 
seem possible to retain the distinction of Ammonius and the grammarians, ‘orpa- 
rela abstractum esse verbi orparevew, nomina in -ca esse concreta et collectiva.’ 
The truth is, perhaps, that in all languages such expressions as ‘the expedition’ 
and ‘ the expeditionary army’ are wont to be confused. od xdpure 
Kt. A.—‘not from favour so much as from fear. This is supposed tu be a 
tacit contradiction to ‘ ydpw ’ArpelSyor pépovras,’ Od. E. v. 307. mdetov (in 
Thuc. more commonly Aéov) is synonymous with paAdov, which occurs ii. 39, 
3. Kriig. 

(d.) & tO txavds rexpnprdccar—‘if in anybody's opinion he is sufficient autho- 
rity to ground an inference upon,’ or ‘competent to furnish sure evidence,’ 
That Thucyd. did not unhesitatingly follow him is clear from i. 10; ii. 41; 
vi. 2, Pop. On the omission of éo7l see Jelf 376, e. év rod 
oKhmtpov TH Tapaddéce, JI, ii. 108. ‘It was the custom with the ancients at 
that early period, when writings were not yet distributed into books or 
chapters, to make a division according to the prominent subjects anywhere 
treated on. This was especially the case with Homer, portions of whose Iliad 
were called by the names rdgos IlarpéxAov, Nexvouavreia, as here. Cf. Mark 
xii, 26, érl ris Bdrov: Rom. xi. 2.’ Bloomf. Cf. Miiller’s Lit. of Ane. 
Greece, 50-52, and on the Rhapsodists p. 32, 33. Grote on the Rhapsodists, &c., 
vol. ii. ch. 21. 

(f.) TloMdjouvicowws. Miller (ZAginetica, p. 24.) points out that this can 
only have reference to the Argolic Islands and those in the Agean Sea which 
lay round about, for Zacynthos, Dulichia and Paphos belonged to others. 
‘Quales sunt Calauria, Hydrea, Tiparenus, Cecryphalea, fortasse gina quan- 
quam de hac dubitat Miiller.’ Pop. * 


CHAPTER X.—(a.) pév—without a corresponding 6. The opposition is to 
be found in § 4. Kriig. pixpov—‘an insignificant place.’ The 
predicative adjective of the general notion in the neuter sing. See Jelf, § 381, 
and the passages there quoted. Poppo says, ‘non legitur hic generalis 
sententia,’ and therefore understands wé\tcua. But if we say, ‘ a poor sort of 
place,’ we surely do predicate a general notion. Mycene was destroyed by 
the Argives, B.c. 468, thirty-seven years before the Peloponnesian war. Strabo 
says that in his time not 4 vestige remained of Mycenz. ‘Yet of the gate of 
the Lions, and the Treasury of Atreus, in a style so unlike the later Greek 
architecture, considerable remains are yet to be seen, and will probably last as 
long as the world. Arn. See the Vignette in Thirlwall’s Greece. Small Ed. 
7v— Observe not ely ; the fact is admitted to be true, but it is contended that 
the fact affords no ground for supposing the expedition not to have been great— 
‘And because Mycene was but an insignificant place, or, if any of the towns of 
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that day now seem to be of small account, one should not, taking this as a sure 
proof, disbelieve,’ &c, On wh with indicat. doxe? see Jelf, § 749. 

By yéveo8ar.. . .. . This is what has been called the redundant negative. 
It owes its origin to the genius of the Greek language, which, where the 
prominent idea in the speaker’s mind is a negative, attaches a negative participle 
to the predicate, whether another has preceded or no. Similar is the practice 
of the uneducated with us, and with all nations. The best notice of the 
subject is to be found in Buttman’s excellent edition of the Meidias. Appendix. 
See also Jelf, § 747, 748, 780. karéxet—‘ obtinet’ in Latin—from 
which our word ‘obtains’—expressing that the report extends and dominates 
over a certain extent. So Eurip. Hipp. v. 1464, pfjuar xaréxouvow. Of. 11 c, 
Pop. refers to iii. 89; viii. 28. Kriig. to Valckn. on Eur. Hipp. v. 1465. 

(b.) e& AnpOely. On ec with the optative, expressing the most general and 
indefinite form of hypothesis, see Jelf, § 855. KaTackevis To 
doy. Arn. has a long note on the distinction between xaracxevy and rapa- 
oxev}, which amounts to this ; that-the former is the stationary and permanent 
stock—the ‘fixtures,’ as it were: the latter denotes, on the contrary, what is 
moveable and temporary—what can be prepared for an occasion. The former 
would include the fortifications and public buildings of a city ; the latter naval 
and military armaments, &c. This seems correct as a general rule, though as 
he admits that passages occur which are difficult to reconcile with it, as kara- 
oxeu} Tod Todeuov, viii. 5. It is certainly used in i. 89, (which see) so as to 
include the moveable furniture of a household: compare ii. 38, 65; vi. 31, 
from which it appears as though Pop. were right in calling it ‘totam domds 
instruende rationem,’ so far as these passages are concerned. Kriig. says it can 
here mean nothing but ‘Anlage,’ — or xrisuara, as the Schol. call them, 
© Foundations.’ He quotes Plut. Alcibiades, 36, rqv ray reyGv karackeuyy, & 
xarecxevacay év Opdxy. Arn. quotes from Dodswell’s Tour, ii. p. 303—4, lan- 
guage with respect to the ruins of Sparta, in exact accordance with Thucyd. 
anticipations. T. K. A. appends from Wordsworth, p. 335, ‘The only Hellenic 
ruin of any note is a spacious theatre. The prophecy, therefore, of Thucyd. 
has been fully verified’ See as regards Athens, Grote, vol. vi. p. 24. 
apés—‘in comparison with, from the notion of being placed alongside of,’ cf. 
Jelf, § 638. tov tévte Tas B40 polpas—‘ Two-fifths.’ The principle 
upon which the article is used in these cases seems to be that, when the exist- 
ence of any whole number is assumed, the existence of all its parts is assumed 
also—they consequently become definite quantities and admit the article. 
The second Lacedemonian portion was Messenia, the national name of which 
was almost disused. Kriig. quotes Xen. Hell. vi. 2, 31. The remaining portions 
were Arcadia, Argolis, and Elis. Some have supposed that Thucyd. means two- 
fifths, physically and not politically speaking. fyyotvra.—properly 
said of a military leading in time of war, but, as Kriig. remarks, this soon 
merges into a general and political one. From about 580 B.¢. Sparta acted as 
the recognised commander not only of the Peloponnese but of the whole Greek 
name. The confederacy itself, however, was formed by the inhabitants of that 
peninsula alone on fixed and regular laws; whereas, the other Greeks only 
annexed themselves to it temporarily. Miiller’s Dorians, b. i. ch. 9. 
aré\ews. The article has been supposed (see Arn.) to be absent upon the principle 
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mentioned in ch. 8, note (a), which see. But the cases are not parallel, for it is 
not here the familiar expression employed by citizens for their city, as in Zid. 
Tyr. v. 630, kdpwot rbrews wéreort. Therefore, either tr. with Kriig., ‘it being 
neither w city that has been compactly built, nor,’ &e., or regard rédews as a 
gloss, It has been doubted whether évvoixicOelons refers to the consolidation 
of some separate Demes, like that supposed to have been effected by Theseus at 
Athens, or whether the words merely refer to the loose and straggling way 
in which the town was built. There is no historical evidence to support the 
first notion ; and xara kwpas—‘ village-fashion, immediately following point to 
the second. We know that there were four or five such xwyau clustered toge. 
ther, though not surrounded by a wall (as Bloomf. states them to have been), 
at least before the time of Alexander the Great. Their names were, according 
to Miiller, Pitane, Messoa, Limne, and Cynosura. elxdferbar de- 
pends upon ofa: above. Cf. Grote, vol. ii. p. 344. ‘It was noticed that Sparta, 
even in the days of her greatest power, was not (properly speaking) a city, but 
a mere agglutination of five adjacent villages.’ davepas dipews— 
‘the appearance presented to the eye.’ 

(c.) deus—external appearance, Cf. Jelf, § 355, i. peylorny 
t&v pd aitis. See note, ch. i. a Aetropevyv—‘ left behind by,’ 
z.¢., inferior to. Kriig. quotes i. 144, 5. And rovrwy pidos evepyerav ovdevds 
Aeierar, Xen. Mem. ii. 4, 7. tiv—sc. roincw or according to 
Pop., orparelay, implied in évrai@a, which is equivalent to epi ravrys ris 
oTparelas. kal ofrws—‘even in this way,’ i.e., even accepting the 
naturally exaggerated account of Homer. XAlov K. 7. A.— con- 
sisting of 1200 ships.’ The Schol. on J/. Book ii., says 1166, and Eustath. 
1186. av8paév. By a similar idiom we say ‘a ship of 1000 tons,’ 
or ‘of roo guns.’ Kriig. quotes wAota clrov, referring to Lob. ad Phryn., p. 262. 

(d.) abrepérar—‘ rowed themselves, or ‘did their own rowing,’ .e., there 
were no mariners distinct from the fighting-men. Tporkdtrous— 
“men at the oar.’ 

(¢.) ot &v réAcr—‘ Men in power.’ The authorities. The same phrase occurs 
ii. 10, z, and a similar one, iii. 28, of év rots rpdyyact, ‘ Those in the adminis- 
tration of affairs,’ repeated by Theophrastus, ch. vi. p. ror, ed. Sheppard. 
pé\Aovtas. We might expect pedddvrwy, for certainly (as Arn. remarks) the 
word does not refer to the weplyews or ‘ supernumeraries’ alone. Arn.’s expla- 
nation is that what precedes is equivalent to meplyews roddods mera oper dye, 
and that therefore (by a mpds rd onuatvduevor) péddovras follows just as if he 
had so written it. Pop. says, ‘ad omnem Grecorum exercitum spectant; sed 
cum illi (weplvews) hoc continentur accusativos, ut 140, i, Thuc. collocavit ad 
quos usitatius alterum nomen opponeretur. Vide iv. 118; viii. 63.’ 
7a, whota—‘ their vessels.’ katradppaxra—decked. ‘Quee ab Arri, 
Anab, vii. 6, 1, medpayuévac a Latinis tects vocantur.’ Pop. See ch. 14, 
and Sheppard’s note on wd 700 karacrpduaros, Theoph. p.237. The Schol, 
explains cecavidwyéva, ‘with the hatches down.’ Bl. 

(f.) 8 ofv. The MSS. have yoiv, but as the proper meaning of that 
particle (cf. ch. 2, e) is inappropriate here, almost all editors adopt the above 
correction of Bekker. 7d pérov cKoTotvTI—to one regarding the 
mean, striking an average, sc. between 50 and 120. This dative denotes the 
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person to whose estimate the matter is referred. Matth. § 388, gives instances. 
Pop. refers to 7d déwOev dmrouery, ii. 49, 5. And, ‘In universum estimanti 


plus apud peditem roboris.’ Tac. Germ., c. 6. as ard wéons— 
‘considering that it was dispatched from all Greece.’ See Jelf, § yor. Matthie, 
§ 628. od toddol—i.¢., 1200 KX 85 = 102,000. 


CHapren XI.—(a.) odx H Odvy. Too. bo.  axpHy.— Not so much the 
want of men as the want of money.’ Tis tpodis. The article implies, 
‘the necessary sustenance.’ toheotvra Broredoew—‘ would be enabled 
to get its living while prosecuting the war.’ A somewhat unusual use of Bioredw, 
but not unparalleled, as is proved by Xen. Cyrop. iii. 2, 25, elOccpévoe dad 
ToAeuou Brorevev. émeiS}) 8. The dé, though the reading of the 
MSS. is awkward in its position, and therefore most editors, including Kriig., 
read re. He observes that 6¢ does certainly correspond sometimes to a previous 
ve, but rarely, except in cases where what precedes the 5¢ is emphatically 
opposed to the former clause, as, for instance, here we might have had dqixd- 
Mevor 6é. If we admit thus much, it seems unreasonable to demand the exact 
collocation which logically expresses the antithesis, and we may perhaps repre- 
sent the 6¢ by translating, Nay, even when they had now arrived and won a 
battle (but that they did so win one is clear, for they would not otherwise have 
erected the fortifications of the naval camp, sc., because they could not in the 
face of a victorious enemy), they manifestly, I say (6¢ in apodosi), did not even 
thereupon employ their whole force, but, &c. ampds yewpylav. The 
Schol., from some unknown source, mentions Acamas and Antimachus as 
engaged in this cultivation. And, ‘Diomedes primis annis belli Trojani, ri 
Opaxnv éyewpye: teste Eustath. ad Il. p. 387.’ Pop. Agorelay— 
‘predatory excursions.’ Homer gives authority enough for this statement, 
Il. i. 366, and elsewhere. It will be remembered that the plot of the Ajax of 
Sophocles turns upon the result of some such foray. 

(b.) } Kal padrov—‘ wherefore all the more. Cf. i. 25, 4; ii. 2, 3; iv. 1, 


2. Krig. 7a Séka ern—‘the ten years,’ z.e,, the famous ones of 
the siege. Bla avretxov—‘ held out resisting force by force,’ or as 
Kriig. has it, ‘en the open field,’ ‘in pitched battles.’ TO del Twapatv- 


xévtTr. Kriig. prefers this to rg mdpovrt, the other reading, I suppose because 
it is still more vague, ‘the portion that for the time being happened to be with 
them,’ and though there be less authority for it in the MSS., the least common 
word is also tbe least likely to have been substituted by a copyist. 
av wpockadetépevor. The dy is to be carried on to efdov, for the participle 
sine articulo would itself express the condition. Cf. ch. ga. And see the 
matter discussed, iii. 82. 

(c.) 6vopacrétata, Cf. ra. KateoxyKéTos. Cf. 10a, For 
the general question regarding the Trojan war, the student will of course con- 
sult Grote, vol. i., and Thirlwall, vol. i. 


Cuaprer XII.—(a,) éru petavlorato re kal Kkarwxttero—‘ was still under- 
going migrations of its inhabitants, and was tm course of settlement.’ He means 
that it is not surprising that the Trojan expedition was of no great magnitude, 
since, even subsequent to it, the same disturbing causes were at work. Bl, 
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says the expression is one of poetic or Pindaric boldness. If so, we ought, 
perhaps, to tr. weravloraro, was shifting to and fro. jovxacaca, 
An exemplification of the common grammatical rule that the nominative pre- 
cedes the infinitive, where the subject of the infin. is the same as that of the 
preceding finite verb—the accus. which three MSS. exhibit is, therefore, not 
necessary. The y#, according to Kriig. and Géll., who quotes i. 141 ; iv. 126, 
belongs to both. Tr. ‘so as not, from enjoying rest, to be developed,’ t.¢., did not 
enjoy rest enough for development, and this mode of explanation will not be 
necessary. évedxpooe This word with its kindred (says Kriig.) 
seems to have been banished from Attic prose. It is an old-fashioned Attic, 
i.e., Ionic word found in Herod., and it has been pointed out that Aristot. 
uses it, darep atrds (6 O€os) veoxpot ‘que nova ipse edit et designat,’ Steph. Thes. 
Tr. here ‘produced many revolutions.’ ad’ dv—refers to ordous. 
éxarlarrovtes extiLov—‘ persons who were ejected proceeded to found the cities,’ sc. 
those which they were well known to have founded—their cities. The -yap 
whica follows shows (as Popp. has seen) that the cities meant are those founded 
by the Beeotians and Dorians, with others of contemporary date. 

(b.) *Idov &dwow. In the statement of epochs like this, the article does not 
occur, Kriig. Cf. i, 23. 43 it 2. 15 vi. 4. 3. e& “Apvys. This 
was the Arne in Thessaly. Kriig. and Lobeck assert that the name includes the 
territory as well as the town. Homer mentions an Arne in Beotia, Jl. ii. 507 
(Géll.), which, according to this account, could not have been founded until 
sixty years afterwards. Heyne, ad locum, explains the discrepancy upon the 
principle mentioned above that there was a district so called at the time of the 
Trojan war, but that the town was not built before the arrival of the Aolians 
from Thessaly. arodacpés—‘ A sprinkling.’ The authority for the 
fact is to be found in the Homeric Catalogue, Jl. ii. 494, and Miiller (Orcho- 
menus), supposes that it was merely in deference to Homer that Thucyd. records 
it here, Yet he adds, that, with the exception of Orchomenus and Aspledon, 
all Boeeotia was in their hands. As Thucyd. only speaks of an drodacués, it is 
plain that he did not servilely follow the Homeric account. It is probable, 
therefore, as Arn. conjectures, that Thucyd. had other sources of information. 
‘The Beeotians in the tradition are a wandering race, first driven by the Cad- 
means into Thessaly, to the vale of Arne, which cannot have been so small as 
it is depicted in our maps, and afterwards again expelled by the Thessalians and 
returning into Beotia. In this narrative we find the influence of the same 
Paralogism which so commonly comes before us in the history of the ancient 
nations, that, viz., where two peoples of the same stock are found in different 
localities, they are connected with each other by mutual migrations. If the 
Beeotians and old Thessalians were of the same stock, according to one form of 
the legend, the Beeotians would be represented as having wandered to Thessaly, 
according to another, they would come out of Thessaly into Beeotia. I cannot 
affirm that the Beeotians did not, in the Emathian migration into Thessaly, pass 
onward into Beeotia. If, however, this was the case, I cannot conceive that 
they had previously been driven into Thessaly,’ Niebuhr, Vor. wb. a. Lander u. 
Volkerk. S. 113, f., quoted in Engelman’s Germ. translation. Ao- 
pts. Upon the return of the Heracleids consult Arnold’s note, Miiller’s 
Dorians, vol. i. ch. 2, Thirlwall, vol. i. ch. 7, Grote, vol. ii. ch. 18. 
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(¢.) odkére dvrrapévn—‘no longer subjected to evictions, or dislodgements of 
its population.’ éEérepre—is a more suitable reading than éfémenwpe, 
because the historian does not merely state the fact ; he means to describe the 
action as continuous—‘ commenced the sending out of colonies.’ 

*Iwvas. Remark that the name of the inhabitants is used, and not that of 


the country. Tay vacwrdv, ‘Preter Eubeam Cycladum incolas 
intelligit velut Andrios, Tenios, Ceos, Naxios. Cf. vii. 57, Herod. viii. 46,’ 
Pop. *Iradas. The truth of this will, of course, depend upon the 


country included under the name. The student must consult Niebuhr, vol. i. 
pp. 12-20, E. T. ‘The Greeks,’ he says, ‘who regarded the Ginotrians alone 
as Italians, were long strangers to the wider extent in which the name was 
applied within the country itself, and never used it so. . . . The region which 
originally bore the name was, according to them, the peninsula bounded by the 
isthmus, only twenty miles across between the Scylletic and the Napetine Gulf. 
- in other words it was the southernmost part of what was afterwards called 
Bruttium.’ Antiochus of Syracuse, to whom Aristotle refers (Pol. vii. 10), in 
his own time drew a boundary for Italy ‘by a line to Metapontum from the 
river Laos, which, in after times, separated Lucania from Bruttium.’ 
torw & xdpia. He is speaking of the Ambraciots and Anactorians, says the 
Schol., ‘Adde Corcyram, Leucadem, Sollium, Corinthiorum colonias. Vide i. 
24, 30, 55; ii. 30, 80. Zacynthum Acheorum, ii. 66,’ Poppo. 


CuapterR XIII.—(a.) mpdtepov 8 joav... . Bacrdrctar. We must 
not, however, suppose that the Tupavvldes immediately succeeded these. Nearly 
everywhere there was a transition state where all real power was possessed and 
disputed among the members of an hereditary oligarchy. In passing from this 
into a more democratical stage of social existence, the government very gene- 
rally fell into the hands of some ambitious individual,—in most cases, a mili- 
tary chieftain. As long as he and his family retained it, they were Tupavvo 
properly so called; but as in the case of the Pisistratide, it was frequently 
wrested from them, and institutions more or less democratic succeeded. Read 
Arnold’s excellent essay, Appendix, vol. i.; Thirlwall, vol. i., ch. 6, pp. 187, 
192; and Hermann’s Gr. Antig. § 54, 55, 56; Miiller’s Dorians, vol. i., 
p. 176. éml pytois yépaci—‘certain defined and specific rights 
and privileges.’ ‘yépas in genere omne precipuum notat quod quis pre aliis 
habet, etiam preecipuum honorem aliquem.’ Damn. Lex. Hom. quoted by Bl. 
See on the yépea Baothera at Sparta, Herod. vi. 56—59, on émt indicating a 
condition of tenure, cf. Jelf, § 634, 3,¢. Read Arist. Politics, iii., 9, 10. 
7 wept Tods jpwikods xpbvovs Bacrrela fv éxdvTwy wdv, éml 5€ Tiot WpiopEvors® 
orparnyos yap fv kal ducacrhs 6 Baocde’s, kal Tov mpds rods Qeods xdpios. See 
also Herod. vi. 56. Kriig. remarks that él pnrois is a settled formula. Cf. 
i. 122; Herod. v. 57; Isocrat. 17,19; Plato, Sympos. 213 a.; and rarpixat 
is ‘founded by their fathers,’ cf. vii. 69, viii. 6; Isocrat. ix. 35. 
avrelxovto—held to, applied themselves to. On the change from singular to 
plural, Kriig. refers to his own note on Xen. Anab. i. 7, 17, Kdpos ré kal 
otparia mapqrbe, Kal é-yéevovro elow Tis Tadpov. 

(b.) peraxeploa—it. ‘to take in hand,’ rare in the active, though occurring 
vi. 16, vii. 87. Kriig. adds iv. 18. kal Daplois—ie, ‘as well as for 
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the Corinthians,’ cf. Jelf, § 592, 1. But, says Kriig., the vais here mentioned 
were certainly not Triremes, as Pliny asserts, V. H. vii. 56, as these were rare 
before the Persian war. The Phoceans had nothing but Penteconters, Her. 
i, 163. 

(c.) padiora—‘ ungefihr,’ ‘nearly,’ Kriig. Philologers are divided about 
the meaning of this word. ‘Vehementer disceptatum est,’ Pop., whose note 
see. From the most careful and extended induction which I have been able to 
make of its use in Thucydides, I should incline to the belief that the word is 
employed, wherever an exact statement is impossible, to denote the very closest 
approximation to it which the writer can make. It is therefore of necessity 
sometimes to be rendered at the least, and sometimes at the most, according to 
the point of view from which the subject is contemplated; and it is this appa- 
rent contradiction which has so much perplexed commentators. See Peile’s 
note, ch. 18, who argues that the word means always ‘at the least,’ ‘to the 
full,’ ‘every whit.’ Of. Fastt Hellenici, p. 239, on the date. és tiv 
TeMeuTHY—‘ computed up to the close of this war.’ The more usual form of ex- 
pression is with a dative, as in the next sentence 7avry, and in the well- 
known line, xal ris xpévos roicd’ éori obfedyndvOus,’ G. T., v. 735; Matth. 
§ 388. 

(d.) Novpaxla madatrary. See Herod. iii. 3. Refers to the expedition 
undertaken by Periander to avenge the death of his son Lycophron, who had 
been banished to Corcyra, and murdered there. 

(e.) del 8% wore. ‘The ore is to be referred to del; the dy has a slightly 
intensive force,’ Bl. éprdpiov. Kriig. refers to Arist. Pol. vii. 
5, 5, where he is pointing out the most desirable site for a city. 
tots madatots mountais. Homer has ddvelov re KépiOor, Il. ii. 570. It does 
not, however, appear certain that editors have a right to add, ‘alluding, how- 
ever, solely to Homer,’ any more than in ch. 5 b. émdaditov. The 
active here rests upon the best MSS. authority, though elsewhere we almost 
always meet with the middle. The act. is rather archaic and poetical (Hesiod 
E. «. ‘H. v. 632), and once or twice in this preface Thuc. seems to have affected 
such expressions. é&uddtepa. This must mean, ‘by sea as well as 
by land,’ and so both Pop. and Kriig. interpret it; others have imagined it to 
imply, ‘in the digcean and in the Corinthian gulf.’ ¢ They compare i. 100, 112. 
On the adverbial use of the word, ef. Matth. § 425, Jelf, § 579, 6. 

The subject of xa@npodv is ol Kopivéco, as being the principal subject in the 
whole statement. él Kipov. Jelf, § 633, 2. 

(f.) "Iwcw. The Phoceans, Her. i. 163; the Milesians, iii, 39; the inhabi- 
tants of the islands, Herod. i. 27; (Kriig.) Samians, ¢.g., and Chians. 
viéos. The Ionic, or old Attic gen., ef. doreos, quloeos. Thucyd. employs 
both forms of the gen., for we have viod v. 16. Tlod\vkparis. Cf. 
fii. tog, and read Herod. iii, 39, et seg.; Grote, vol. iv. p. 321. 
“Pyvelav. See the account, iii. 104. This is mentioned here (Kriig. thinks) 
because Thucyd. already was intending to introduce the circumstances there 
recorded. 

(g.) olk(tovres, There is no article, and therefore the form of expression 
itself points out, that some battle must be intended which was fought during 
the actual process of colonizing the place. Arn. therefore is right in saying that 
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the sea-fight mentioned by Herod. i. 166, cannot be the one here meant, though 
he is not quite so right in translating, ‘the Phoceans who were fownding 
Massalia,’ as if we had found of olxifoyres. This, however, does not affect his 
statement that the real founders of Massalia were a body of Phoceans sent forth 
fifty-five years before the reduction of the mother city by the Persians. They 
were subsequently joined by the citizens then expelled from their homes, and 
it is probably owing to this double settlement that so much chronological 
confusion has occurred concerning the event. See the discrepancies in Poppo’s 
note, 


CuarreR XIV.—(a.) Ilevtexovrdpots. Vessels with a single bank of oars, 
twenty-five on each side. tolo.s paxpots—long, light boats, pro- 
bably containing many men, and going at great speed. Bl. compares them to’ 
the piratical barges of earlier times, and refers to Wachsmuth, Antig. Gr. ii. 1. 
See Xen. Anab. v. 1, :. 

(b.) ra Mr8uxd, ta Ilepouxdi—when used as epochs, denote the second 
Persian war. Kriig. adds, the second determination of the date by reference 
to Darius, is given by Thucydides in order to mention the third Persian war. 
We must remark that Thucydides passes over the usurpation of the pseudo- 
Smerdis, recorded by Herodotus. mepl Dixedlav. These words, as 
Pop. points out, may either mean ‘in Sicilié circumcirca,’ 7.¢., ‘in the different 
parts or quarters of Sicily,’ ef. vi. 2, 6, or ‘in Sicilia et finitima Italia,’ 
‘the parts round about Sicily.’ Cf. ii. 26. The rvpavvo: were Gelo and Hiero. 
(Herod. vii. 158), ‘et preter eos sine dubio Theronem, Anaxilaum, alios,’ 
Pop. és wAHV0s—up to,—i.e., amounting to w large number. 
Kriig. cites Bergler on Aristoph. Ach. v. 686, és rdxos mate. 

Kepxvpatots i. 25, Herod. vii. 68. 

(c.) Miller, in his Zginetica, states a suspicion that the navy of Aégina was 
purposely depreciated by Thucydides. Thirlwall, vol. ii. p. 66, conjectures 
that the Athenians had no insignificant fleet in the time of Pisistratus. 
Pop. el ties GAAow—se. vauTixd éxéxrnvro. The Thasians, for 
instance, or Lesbians. Ib. Jelf, § 895, 2. . Bpaxéa. Kriig. inter- 
prets small, ‘trifling,’ asi. 141, él Bpaxela mpopdcet. Pop., too, has Bpaxéa 
=pikpd ub i. 130, 140; ii. 22. ope te, dh’ of—literally, The period 
is recent, counting from which up to the present, t.¢., if you take that event as an 
epoch, and count from it to the present, you will find the time short. Cf d¢’ 
od, ch. 18. The phrase must be taken ‘en masse,’ and the latter clause is not in 
translating to be carried forward to the verb. ‘Tr., therefore, ‘tis no long while 
ago since, or that Themistocles, &c. We may compare od mots xpévos ered 

. ob ToAAG ern ererd}. Peile refers to the Latin ‘longo post tempore,’ and 
vy. 26, érn 6€ és rodro Ta EWumavra éyévero TE Torguw entra xal eixoor. It 
seems hypercritical to suppose with Kriig. dd’ of to be spurious. Such 
familiar expressions indicating measure of time or space, will not always stand 
strict logical analysis, as Bijvar Keibev 8Gevrep xe (Ed. Col. v. 1227), ‘to go 
thence whence he came.’ mpocSok(nov dvtos—‘ being expected,’ as 
we say. Cf. 'ApriBiov mpocSéxysov és rhv Kumpor elvar. Herod. v. 108. The 
sea-fight mentioned by Herodotus, vi. 88, between the Aiginetans and Athenians 

—— occurred shortly before the battle of Marathon, and it is natural to suppose 
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that Thucyd. refers to the same here. But Pop. and others assume that Too 
BapBdpov must mean Xerxes and not Darius, because Isuppose the latter did 
not conduct the expedition in person. They therefore consider the time here 
specified to be that between the two Persian wars (‘Die Worte bezeichnen 
offenbar die Zeit zwischen den beiden Perser Kriegen,’ Engelman), and are 
obliged to resort to an hypothesis (started by Miiller, Ayénetica) that another 
Aiginetan war broke out after the battle of Marathon. But this seems to me 
to be founded on a misconception of rod BapBdpov, which does not necessarily 
mean the Persian king at all, but stands for the people, just as the Latins said 
‘Romanus,’ ‘Pcenus,’ and we say ‘the Gaul,’ or ‘the Turk,’ meaning by the 
term the whole nation, and so precisely, ch. 18, 6 BépBapos. 
évaupaxnoav—at Salamis. Sia wdons—se. Tis véws. Or we may 
consider it, with Kriig., an adverbial expression like dad mpwrns, where otpa 
or some such noun has been suppressed. 


Cuarrer XV.—-(a.) pws. Notwithstanding their insufficient navies. 
Svapky. If the word differs at all in signification from abtapktjs, Kriig’s sug- 
gestion may be correct, that, viz., it indicates a country incapable of accommo- 
dating a gradually expanding population, whereas atrapxys has reference to an 
inability to supply the wants of its existing inhabitants. From vi. go (sub 
finem) they appear nearly identical in meaning; but 6:4 may have the force 
of ‘thoroughly,’ ‘throughout.’ 

(6) Seou Kal éyévovro. This is one of those cases where the force of the 
conjunction may (as Arn. has well said) be expressed by an emphasis on the 
auxiliary verb, ‘as many as did take place.’ See ch. 97 and 105. The idiom 
seems to class itself with those cases where cal introduces something to which 
the attention is directed in contrast to what has preceded—the adversative cal— 
ag in the phrase 7! xpy kal Néyew, concerning the right interpretation of which 
scholars are notagreed. Hermann, e.g., explains, ri cat xpi Aéyew, ‘non solum 
quid, sed etiam an aliqdid dicendum sit dubitat.’ Klotz, on the contrary—‘ Si 
dico rl xpi kal Aéyew, proprié hoc quero, quid sit dicendum, etiam si solum 
de dicendo cogitemus.’ I think Hermann is correct, and that the phrase means, 
‘well if one must speak, what are we to say?’ where the speaking is introduced 
in contradistinction to the more suitable silence. So rl cal BoveoGe, & vedrepor; 
‘what do you want?’ said when the parties addressed ought not to want any- 
thing; so here the cat éyévovro is in contrast with ovdels Euvéorn. 
éxS4jpous otparelas. It may serve as an instance of Géller’s hypercriticism 
and over subtlety to mention that he would strike out the words rodd dd Tis 
éavrwv as tautological after éxdjuouvs. Now this word, as is notorious, denotes 
the simple idea ‘abroad,’ as émiSijuous would ‘at home;’ and of course it is 
quite as possible to be at a great distance abroad, as at a small one—cf. émt £oSov 
Exdnuov ii. 10, ‘for a foreign expedition, i.e., beyond the limits of their own 
states. For the construction Kriig. compares rdv iepdv médenov eorpdrevoay, i. 
112, And Lobeck, Ajax v. 290. T. K. A. remarks it is an extension of the 
strict cognate accusative éfddous éflevar, orparelay orpareverOas, tr., ‘ went out 
foreign expeditions,’ cf. Jelf, § 588. 1. tarqkoor EvverrhKkerav. 
Remark the absence of the article—‘ associated themselves in a subordinate posi- 
tion,’ sc. ol “EAAqves. avro(—‘ themselves unaided,’ sc. by rjxoot. 
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Gd tis tons—‘ cequo jure,’ ‘ex equo.’ Haack. We must, as inch. r4, con- 
sider the phrase adverbial from the ellipse of polpas. Kriig. renders—‘in 
relations of equality, independence of each other,’ cf. iii. 40, To dd rhs tons 
€x Opodo. 

(c.) IiéXepov. Refer to Herod. v. 99. Thirlwalli. p. 456. ‘Bellum ortum 
est de Lelanto vel Lelantio campo. ‘Vide Strab. x. p. 688.’ Pop. ‘Clavier 
considers 800 B.C. as the date of the war for the Lelantic territory, mentioned 
Herod. v. 99; Thuc. i, 13; Aristot. Pol. iv. 32.’ Hermann, P. A. of 
Greece, § 11, 12. Séorn—lit. stood apart—divided into the al- 
iance. Kriig. compares diexplOnoay, i. 18. 


CHarrer XVI.—(a.) émeyévero. This verb would naturally govern both 
dros and kal"Iwor. The latter words, however, as Kriig. remarks, also link 
themselves in construction to éreorpdrevoe. It is in fact one of the anaco- 
loutha of Thucyd., who sometimes introduces a fresh clause with a new type of 
construction, apparently forgetting that the previous clause is imperfect, if the 
form into which it has been thrown be not followed out. Cf. v. 98, od 
Tocotrov Brdwre. 4h exOpa tudv scov Hy gpidla (not Bdawre, but) dodeveias 
Tapadetyua rots dpxoudvos SnAovmevov. This, with other idioms of the same 
sort, depends upon a principle of the utmost importance for the right under- 
standing of Greek authors, noticed by Mr. Shilleto in his edition of Demosthenes 
De Falsé Leg.—that viz., the Greeks almost never, where it is possible to 
avoid it, make a twofold statement alike in both clauses; they vary the con- 
struction even to affectation. Express cai ”Iwo. in English—‘ and as their parti- 
cular impediment to the Ionians, Cyrus and the Persian monarchy made a descent 
upon them.’ pr) avénOqvor. Great difficulties have been made 
about the absence of the article 7of. But, as Kriig. says, the simple infinitive 
follows, because cwAvuara éreyévero is exactly equivalent to éxwrvOycay, cf, 
Jelf, § 668, 2. évrds”Advos. ‘ This side Halys’—as this expresses 
a familiar division by a familiar boundary, the absence of the article may well 
be defended on the principle mentioned above (ch. 8 a), though, as a general 
rule, Kriig. may be right in saying, the Greeks to méramos prefix the proper 
name with the article, 6”AXus mérayos. See for the facts, Herod. i. 28. 
Botdwoe. The younger student should compare dovkwobuevos voce media, ch. 
18, and he will see that the middle is avoided here, because reference is not 
made to the reflex effect of the action upon the actor, or his interests, but 
simply to its effect upon the sufferer. Kriig. also notices this—‘Hier nur das 
Leiden des Objects, nicht das Interesse des Subjects zu bezeichnen ist.’ 
kal tas viwous. Herodotus (i. 143, 151, 169) relates, that upon the submis- 
sion of the continental cities to Harpagus, the islands voluntarily gave them- 
selves up. But, adds Poppo, either the submission of the islands was simu- 
lated and temporary, or Thucydides overlooks this surrender, and is thinking 
of their reduction beneath the Persian power, after the battle of Lade, at the 
close of the Ionian revolt. See iii. 141. 


Cuaprer XVII.—(a.) 73 é? éxutdv. ‘ Their own interests.’ Pop. and Kriig. 
‘What concerned themselves.’ Arn. ‘That which depends or rests upon themselves.’ 
Kiihn. Gr. Gr. 611. These of course amount to the same thing. It is however 
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possible to interpret with Peile—‘ what was for their own time, i.e., would last 
their own time.’ ts re 75 cpa. Kriig. understands this of personal 
security. It probably includes the notion of luxury as well. bu 
arparelas—‘ taking measures for security” Krug. This scarcely seems 
accurate. The preposition 6:4 must I think as usual denote ‘in a state of,’ i.e. 
it indicates that the subject is passing through some status. See what is said, ch. 
40 c, and the whole will mean—‘ Keeping as quiet as possible,’ allowing as few 
opportunities for change or commotion as they could. On the administration 
of these r¥pavvoc see Hermann’s Political Antig. of Greece, § 64. He adds in'a 
note, ‘Were the tyrants generally warlike? Thuc. i. 17 seems to deny it, 
but it is positively asserted by Plat. Rep. viii. p. 566, ce. and Aristot. Pol. v. 


9. 5. @xovv. Arn. remarks the verb does not merely signify 
‘they inhabited,’ but ‘they lived in and conducted,’ as in ii. 37, iii. 37. So 
Siotxeiy Thy wodkw—is, ‘to administer the affairs of the city. ar’ 


atrév. The preposition ‘has a mixed meaning partly expressive of derivation, 
and partly of agency.’ Arn. But as the doer of an act is considered as the 
source from which it proceeds, both ideas naturally coincide and are expressed by 
the same word. See however, Matth. § 573, Jelf, §623, c. et pa) et. 
The use of ef w) for ‘ unless’ is readily explained by the ellipse of some predicate 
to be supplied from the rest of the sentence. The second el appears to me to 
belong to 7e—7.e. ‘si quid,’ and such also is the case with three instances which 
Jelf, § 860, 7 has cited as exhibiting a second e in connexion with ef uy. Pop. 
supplies after ef wi & re, the words déiddoyor epyov érpaxOn, and says that the 
whole runs thus: ‘ Visi si quid adversus suos quique finitimos memoria dignum 
fecerunt, (quod certé fecerunt Sicilie Tyranni), nam (hi) Sicilia Tyranni,’ ce. 
In ef wh & 71, says Bl., we have an Attic phrase for ef un 8, Te. 

(b.) ot yap év Zukedla. The yap has reference, as frequently, not to an ex- 
pressed, but an implied assertion—‘ But not all, for the Sicilian tyrants'—This 
is more simple and natural than with Kriig. to refer it to és rd cGua Gkour, &e. 
mavTaxolev—‘ from causes operating on all sides.’ See i. 124, and iii. 53 ¢. 
katelxero—drokporépa elvar. There does not seem to me any real difficulty 
here. Of course the words do not mean—‘was prevented from being timid ; 
but the two infinitives proleptically express the result of xarelyero, and pire... 
re are like the Latin ‘neque . . et’—Greece was kept in check, so as both not to 
perform in confederacy any brilliant (pavepsr) exploit, and to be in its separate 
communities somewhat deficient in enterprise. The absence of dare is of no im- 
portance, cf. iii. 23. vi. 69. 


CHarrer XVIII.—(a.) érea8) 8 ‘The construction of this sentence is 
throughout involved and irregular,’ Bl. ‘Protasis prima sententia alio modo 
post parenthesin repetitur verbis wera 8¢ riv Tov Tupdvywy xarddvow, et per 
duplicem particulam ydp causam, et cause causam indicat.’ Goll. 
tupdvvor. ‘The following tyrants are stated by ancient historians to have been 
deposed by the Spartans: the Cypselide of Corinth and Ambracia, the former 
in Olymp. 49. 3 (584 B.¢.), the latter probably somewhat later; the Pisistratide 
in Athens, who were allied with the Thessalians in Olymp. 67. 3 (510 B.c.); 
their adherent, Lygdamis of Naxos, probably about the same time; Auschines 
of Sicyon, about the 65th Olymp. (520 B.c.); Symmachus of Thasos, Aulis of 
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Phocis, and Aristogenes of Miletus, of whom we know only the names; the 
larger numbers were dethroned under the kings Anaxandrides and Ariston, 
Cleomenes and Demaratus,’ Miller's Dorians, vol. i. p. 189. The deposition of 
tyrants, as opposed to the principles of Dorian aristocratical government, was 
evidently part of the fixed policy of Sparta, and upon these grounds we must 
account for the great armament sent against Polycrates of Samos, which Herod. 
iii. §4 represents as despatched to avenge the plunder of a cauldron and breast- 
plate. ‘It is easy to perceive’ (says Miller, vol. i. p. 187) ‘in the dynasties of 
the Sicyonian, Corinthian, Epidaurian, and Megarian tyrants, a powerful 
coalition against the supremacy of the Dorians, and the ancient principles of 
that race, the more powerful as they knew how to render subservient to their 
own ends the opinions which had lately arisen.’ For a full understanding of 
the subject, the student must read Miiller’s Dorians, vol. i. ch. 7, 8. 

éml Twokt—‘ to a great extent ; to be understood locally, says Kriig. ; but Engel- 
man has ‘ grossen Theils.’ oi wAciorot Kal TeAevTator. ‘The junior 
student should observe that, in accordance with Granville Sharp’s important 
canon, the same persons are denoted by both participles. The canon in ques- 
tion is: ‘ When two or more assumable attributives’ (i.e. adjectives, participles, 
or nouns denoting quality, relation, or condition) ‘joined by a copulative or 
copulatives are assumed of the same person or thing, before the first attributive 
the article is inserted, before the remaining ones it is omitted.’ On the theolo- 
gical importance of the canon in such expressions as 6 Oeds kal Lwrnp quay, and 
for ample illustration, consult Middleton on the Greek Article, parti. ch. 3. 
At the same time it must be admitted that apparent exceptions to the canon are 
so numerous as somewhat to shake implicit confidence in its correctness. The 
matter is one which has not received as yet its full discussion. The important 
question appears to me to be this: Are the existing violations of the rule to 
be ascribed to the falsehood or inaccuracy of the grammatical principle upon 
which it rests? or is the principle metaphysically and grammatically correct, 
and are the violations of the rule owing to the looseness and rapidity of ordi- 
nary discourse, which does not observe grammatical accuracy where the danger 
of misapprehension is not a practical inconvenience? In conversation we should 
probably say, ‘The man and horse,’ without repeating the article; for there 
could be no fear of our hearers identifying the two. But in grave and written 
composition, should we say ‘ the warrior and statesman,’ if we meant two distinct 
persons—Wellington, ¢.g. and Peel? I think not; and therefore, in all cases 
of serious composition, where confusion was possible, I believe that the Greeks, 
far more accurate thinkers and writers than ourselves, adhered to the principle 
of the canon. Ihave been led into these remarks from the assertion of a 
scholar whose opinion is entitled to the highest respect, that ‘upon a pinch 
Granville Sharp's canon always fails.’ As a general rule it certainly does fail, but 
‘upon a pinch,’ 4. ¢. where its violation would occasion confusion of thought, I 
myself believe that it does not fail.” Sheppard’s Theophrastus, p. 56, note on 
Tous dducoupevous Kai dyavaxroovras—‘ those who express their indignation at the 
injuries they are receiving.’ Iso expressed my opinion some time ago, and all 
subsequent examination has confirmed my belief in its correctness. The reader 
may, by way of illustration, compare with this passage, which means, the most 
numerous, who were at the same time the last, 6 mp@ros kal reAevratos Spaydv, 
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Zisch. Agam. v. 308. r&v Tedorovynolwv xal’A@nvaluy, i, 1. Tas peyioras Kal 
édaxloras vats, i. 10, Tis Dahapuwlas cal Tapdrov, iii. 33. ev avrg 7d dputverOar 
kal wadeiy, i.e. the suffering encountered im the act of repelling the enemy. ol Aa- 
Kedayndvior kad AOnvaior, i. 18. 7d Bpadd cal wéAdov, i. 84. 7) TapauTixa Te Aap- 
mporns Kal és 7d recta déka, ii. 64. 7d Bovdduevov Kal Urorrov, i. 90, The sus- 
picious purport of their policy. peta thy krlow. The majority of 
MSS. have xrjjow. For the latter it has been urged that the Heracleids cer- 
tainly did not build Sparta, but found it, though a somewhat insignificant 
place, already inhabited by Achzans (Miiller’s Dorians). On the other hand, 
Thucyd. himself, v. 16, says, ére 70 mpGrov Aaxedalyova xrlfovres Tovs Bacthéas 
xa@lorayro; and Isocrat. Pan. v, 16, calls the Heracleids and Dorians olxiords 
Zadprys. These passages have induced most editors, and rightly too, to prefer 


krlow, Awpiéwv. Pop. has collected a large number of similar 
genitives in his note upon ’Eperpiewy, ch. 15 ¢. Cf. Wunder on Soph. Phil. v. 
IgI. cracidcaca. This is said of the period before Lycurgus, 


and, as Arn. suggests, probably refers. to the jealousies between the reigning 
houses of Eurysthenes and Procles. See Herod. i. 63, vi. 52; Isoc. Panath, 
§ 177; Thirlwall, vol. i. p. 315. éry terpaxéo.a, The question con- 
cerning the age of Lycurgus is too long and difficult for a note. Thuc. here 
makes it fall 804 B.c.; since the Pel. war ended 8.c. 404; Apollodorus, in 884 
B.C. ; Messenia was conquered, and the war concluded by Theopompus, accord- 
ing to Isocrates, about 750 B.c. [Arn. says the date ought to be 724 B.c.]; and 
Theopompus was next but one in descent to Charilaus, in whose reign Lycurgus 
made his reforms. See, however, Clinton, F. H. p. 408; Miiller’s Dorians, 
ch. 7, p. 154, who states, ‘We absolutely find no account of him (Lycurgus) as 
an individual person.’ Thirlwall, vol. i. ch. 8; Grote, vol. ii. ch. 6. 

padtora. Peile, comparing many passages, argues that wadiora must mean 
‘at least,’ ‘every whit.’ It is obvious that he is right here, and in ch. 21, 54, 
118, and others to which he refers, But see ch. 13, notec. If udduocra de- 
notes the nearest obtainable approximation, when it is the writer's intent to 
make the number as large as possible, it will be ‘at least,’ and when vice versa, 
“at most.’ és Thy TedevThv—‘ computed up to the close of this war,’ 
and infra, és révée rov wédeuov. Peile refers to Theoc, i. 26, rorapédterar els 
S00 wéddas, not into, but as much as two pails. So again, iii. 85, 107, és with 
a numeral, which, as in Theocrit., I should render ‘up to,’ pera 8€, 
This is 6¢ in apodosi recalling the statement with which the ch. commences 
after the interruption of a long parenthesis. 

(b.) tO peyddo orddw. Note the article. Tov Evprrohennodvtwv. 
Those who regard the aorist as any other past tense, must be puzzled by this 
participle, as Pop. is, who remarks, ‘non ut plerumque participium aoristi dici- 
tur, nam primum bellum Persicum non erat communiter gestum.’ According 
to our theory of the aorist, the form of the expression is exactly correct, indefi- 
nite, and not indicative of any particular time. The confederated Greeks—almost 
equivalent to ray Eupudxwr, the confederate Greeks, cf, Appendix. 
mpotyxovtes. See ch. 9, note a. StavonPévres—‘ having formed the 
resolve.’ The dia denotes its passage through their thoughts. Cf. ch. 7a. 
dvackevacrdpevor, The correlative to xarackevdfoua. It is used in military 
writers to denote the breaking up of a camp. See Xen. Anab. vi. 2. 5, and 
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here it must mean something similar, i.e. ‘having packed up all their moveable 
furniture, and taken it with them.’ SexplOnoav—' were separated 
off into the parties of the A. and L.’ Cf. ch. 15 b. Pop. appropriately quotes 
‘dissidere in Arminium ac Segestem,’ Tac. Ann. i. 55; 80 duepdvy means ‘were 
manifestly seen to be the most powerful on the opposite sides.’ Cf. iv. 51, 108, 
vi. 17. 

(c.) 6parxpla is an Ionic word (Herod. vii. 145), not in use, says Kriig.. by 
the Attics. A distinction has been drawn that fvppayia denotes alliance in 
subordination to some leader; duarxpuia a league upon terms of equality. But 
it is impossible to pronounce positively upon the correctness of this. For the 
circumstances see ch. 102. pera KivSivev—amid dangers, i.e. in 
actual service. Kriig. compares i. 70, 5, ii. 42, 3, ili. 56, 3. vi. 31, 1. Arn. 
paraphrases well: ‘Their field of exercise was not the parade, but the field of 
battle.’ Bl. quotes a similar description of the Roman military system, Joseph. 
Bell. Jud. iii. 5.1. 


Cuaprer XIX.—(a.) qyotvro— exercised their tyepovla.’ Matthie, from 
a hasty consideration of this passage, was induced to believe that iyeioOac 
governed the accusative. It evidently stands here independently, and the 
accusative depends upon éyovrves. émirySelws wodtrevav—‘to live 
under a polity accommodated to oligarchical interests.’ It makes little difference 
whether with Pop. we read rod:revowou, or with Kriig. rodcrevcovat, as there is 
ample authority for either form of expression—the latter being rather more 
direct and definite—how they shall, instead of, in order that they may. The 
words are paralleled exactly by ovx émirndelws eyew v. 82, 1, and karacrjcew 
és 7d érirySecov iv. 76, 4, and especially i. 144. The method and extent of the 
Spartan ‘Hyeuovla is set forth by Miller, Dor. book i. ch. ix. § 2. The Spartan 
supremacy was exercised in expeditions of the whole confederacy. A Spartan 
King was Generalissimo, with many of the privileges of the old Homeric 
Chieftain. The Spartans before a war sent round to the subordinate states an 
order to furnish part of a contingent, the maximum of which was always a 
determined quantity previously fixed ; but they never (like their rivals) exacted 
a regular annual contribution independent of circumstances. On the internal 
affairs, laws and institutions of the allied states, the confederacy had legally no 
influence. It was, says Miiller, the only confederacy, which in the flourishing 
times of Greece combined extensive powers with justice, and a respect for the 
independence of its weaker members. moapadaBdvres, that this 
word does not imply a possession acquired by force or craft may be seen, (inter 
alia) from its use, ch. 9 e, Thy Bacthelay mapadaBeiv, For the manner of ac- 
quisition see i. 99, 96. Ta Kpdticra must be connected as an 
accusative with q#vOnoav, cf. i. 6 d. And so Ta xpdricra wapackeudsecbat 
crodov i. 31 a, and r& dpucra mpdrrew, v. 9, 7. Kriig. These are apparently 
adverbial usages. The ds is taken by some of the old editors with 7a 
xpdrwra ‘as excellently as possible.’ Bl. remarks that this sense is little appro- 
priate, and prefers to consider ds as equivalent to drav, ‘than when they once 
most flowrished.’ ‘This refers to the period a little before the conclusion of the 
thirty years’ treaty, when the Athenians were masters not only of the islands, 
and the Asiatic Greek colonies, but had also united to their confederacy Beotia 
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and Achaia on the continent of Greece itself.’ See chap, 108, 111, 115. Arn, 
The times of the five years’ truce (ch. 112) and the battle of Coronea (ch, 113). 
akpavvisisfor d—xepaco—tr. xepdvyvpiand pdvys—‘ fresh from the fount,’ ‘pure,’ 
‘ ingled,’ paired.’ Eurip. has ves dxparpvets, Hee. v. 533; but Kriig, 
remarks that the word does not elsewhere occur in Attic prose. Tr. than as (when) 
in former days they flourished most vigorously with their confederation unimpaired, 
avrois. Grote has a note, vol. v. p. 356, in which he contends that adrois in- 
cludes both the Lacedeemonians and Athenians ; because as Thuc. had not said 
that the Athenian empire at the beginning of the Pel. war had diminished in 
magnitude, the comparison between two periods of it could not be clearly un- 
derstood. The contrast, he says, is between confederate Greece before the war, 
and bisected Greece in a state of war. I cannot regard this as probable; avrois 
plainly belongs to the second clause introduced by ’A@yvato. 8 opposed to the 
of pev Aaxedayudvi ; and according to Mr. Grote’s interpretation, no satis- 
factory meaning can be assigned to ris Eupuaxlas dxpacpvois, which is a natural 
expression for the Athenian league while fresh and unimpaired by desertion, 
but as it seems to me, would be very improperly applied as an antithesis to 
the entire breaking up of the confederacy against Persia. 





Cuaprer XX.—(a.) ta piv ov. Most of the editors agree in observing 
that the opposing clause is to be found in the next ch. though some consider it 
to be éx 6¢ r&y, x. 7.A., and others with Kriig. cal 6 méAeuos obros. Very much 
has been written about the words which follow. The difficulty seems to be, 
that whereas the construction is complete with xaderd évra as the subject of 
misTedo al, —mavr effs Texunply are added, forming a sort of objective case governed 
by the verb. To me these words seem an after-thought or qualification. Thucy- 
dides was about to say the ra mahata are difficult to credit—but while enun- 
ciating this, modifies it— ‘yet not absolutely so, for on the whole they are credible 
enough, but it is dificult to establish each consecutive link in the chain of evidence.’ 
He therefore says, they are dificult to believe as established by argument after 
argument consecutively, or perhaps, taking wioredoa more independently—dificult 
for aman to become a believer in them upon an unbroken chain of evidence—i. e. if 
aman does believe them, he must be satisfied with finding some links in the chain 
less firmly established than others. That micrefca: should be found where morev- 
Ofvar might have been expected, is not contrary to the genius of the Greek lan- 
guage. See the cases collected by Matthie, § 535, and compare yaher} dpéae vii. 
51. xaderwrépous elvas mpoorroheuely vii. 51. BL. cites Cicero De. Or., i. 58, ‘res 
difficiles perdiscere,’ and see particularly note on ¢ mocetv, ch. 1 32 b. Reiske 
and Wyttenbach conjecture morGoai—‘ dificult to confirm by a strictly consecutive 
chain of proof,’ a very obvious correction upon which most persons would hit, 
were the reading of the text inadmissible. Kampfer explains, ‘quum cuivis 
testimonio forte deinceps oblato credere difficile sit.’ But (as T. K. A. rightly 
says) é&fs denotes regular succession, not fortwitous occurrence. Pop. has, not 
very correctly I think—‘res dificilis ereditu, etiamsi ex ordine quodque testimo- 
nium ad rem comprobandam proferatur,’ for where does etiamsi proferatur 
come from? Kriig., with ingenuity reads ray r.—‘in each particular consecu- 
tively to believe from proof.’ But I cannot help considering the expression an 
unnatural one, though he supports it from vii. 29. I find that Peile’s transla- 
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tion does not materially differ from that given, and he aptly compares iii. 13, 
Toavras exovres mpopdces kal airlas dwéornuev, cadets pev rots dKxovovor 
yavat ws elxdrws edpdoauev—clear indeed (i.e. of such a nature that it is 
clear) for those who hear them to perceive that we have done it—as parallel to the 
present case—yxarera dvra—being dificult (i.e. of such a nature that it is diffi- 
cult) to build one’s belief of them upon a complete chain of evidence. Bl. is I think 
quite wrong, ‘Such I have found to be the state of affairs in ancient times, how- 
ever hardly it may find credit, even when established on a regular chain of proofs.’ 
(b.)’A8nvatwv yotv. Some doubt has been expressed as to the meaning of 
the particle. It obviously is, according to its etymology (cf. ch. 2 e.) ‘ This is 
evidenced at any rate by the case of the Athenians if by nothing else,’ 
‘In. kal Oeo. «.t.X. The ovx tcaciw cannot be connected with oar, for it is- 
plainly impossible that the Athenians could have been ignorant of this fact. 
It is better, therefore, with Kriig. to consider these words as purely parenthetical. 
trotromhcavtes, K.T-A, Having had some suspicion that on that day, and just 
as they were on the point of acting (lit. ‘alongside of the matter,’ vi. 57), a dis- 
closure had been made by one of their accomplices—or, having suspected that some 
disclosure, &c. SpdcavTds ti kal KiwSuvedav. Compare the note 
on elwéyras Te Kwoduvedew iii. 53. It is clear that the phrase means, ‘not to 
risk their lives for nothing,’ ‘not to run the peril without having first done 
something to make it worth while.’ The words are well explained by Peile. 
* But wishing before they were seized, having done something, so and not other- 
wise—if it must be so (or een), to run the risk of their lives. So in the well- 
known prayer of Ajax—ev 5é pdes kal ddecoov—‘e’en kill us’—‘kill us if you 
will. Keriig. refers to the cat before ddvwvrat, iv. 98, 2, which see and cf. Uaep 
rod dyabod rdxa Tis Kal ToAUE drofavely. Romans v. 7. Acwxdpvov. 
The temple of the daughters of Leos, who, according to the tradition, had been 
sacrificed by their father during a famine, as an offering for the lives of the 
people. The temple stood in the Ceramicus within the walls.’ Arn. 

(c.) &pwynorety. ‘A rare word,’ Kriig. ‘I have only met with it in Soph. 
El. v. 482, and Aratus, Diosem. 115,’ Bl. 1G Wado mpoorlOe- 
oIar— sese adjungere,’ sc. to the party voting—it means, therefore, ‘to vote.’ 
The statement of Herod. vi. 57, to which this is supposed to refer, is somewhat 
obscure. He speaks of the two senior senators who, in the absence of the 
kings, represented them, as dvo Wipous Tieuevous, Tpiryy S€ Thy éwuTdy, 
Thucydides evidently understood this (if he did refer to it) to mean—‘ each 
giving two votes (sc. as the monarch’s representative), and then, severally, w 
third for themselves,’ so that they would vote six times altogether. And so 
must we understand it, though C. F. Hermann, P. A. @. § 25. 7, Heeren and 
Miiller consider that the words quoted do not imply with certainty that each king 
had two votes—the latter, however, admitting that Herod. probably followed 
this, the opinion generally received in Greece, vol. ii. p. 105, note. Arnold and 
Miiller, Dortans (vol. ii. p. 105) state their belief that Thucyd. refers to Hel- 
lanicus rather than Herodotus, whose work he can scarcely have read. If, says 
Arn., Herod. i. 130, refers to the revolt of the Medes against Darius Nothus 
A.C. 409, it may be questioned whether Thucyd. had ever seen his history ; not- 
withstanding the well-known story of his having heard it read at the Olympic 
games. This seems correct enough, for the termination of Thucyd. exile dates in. 
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the year 403 A.c., when probably the greater part of his work had been com. 
posed. See ch. 23 6. Indeed Dahlmann seems to have established this view, 
cf. ch. 22 d. The second charge of inaccuracy here brought does not certainly in- 
volve the assertion that there was no such place as Pitane, for Herod. iii. 55, 
expressly says that he had been there himself ; but, as A. remarks, it denies that 
the Demus of Pitane was ever of sufficient importance to allow its inhabitants to 
form part of the national army, as in the old Greek and Roman system the mili- 
tary divisions corresponded entirely with the civil ones. Notwithstanding the 
denial of Thucyd., Miiller, Dorians, ii. p. 49, asserts that ‘ Pitane was of suffi- 
cient importance to have its own gymnastic contests, and to furnish a battalion of 
its own called Pitanates.’ This he considers confirmed by the fact that Caracalla, 
in imitation of antiquity, composed a Adxos IIiravdrns of Spartans, Herodian, iv, 
8, and that the Tarentines who retained the memory of the mother city more in 
their names of places than in their customs, had a division of their army which 
was called Pitanates. The Ieplaoo Iltravara: are mentioned upon a coin of 
Tarentum, Millinger, Plate i. n. 19. Schweighduser would reconcile both histo- 
rians, by supposing that there was such a cohort levied for the occasion at the 
battle of Platza, and commanded by Amompharetus ; but, as this was not per- 
petual, it had ceased to exist in the time of Thucydides, This is, however, only 
that sort of hypothesis which any one can make, and besides Thuc. boldly says— 
obd éydvero rwrore. arahalmapos—‘unpainstaking.’ Pop. com- 
pares (what is probably an imitation) ‘ vulgi indiligentiam veri,’ Tac. Hist. iv. 
i éroupa— what ts ready to hand,’ ‘the first account that pre- 
sents itself.’ 


Caaprrer XXI.—(a.) 8pws. Notwithstanding the difficulty of coming to any 
satisfactory conclusion about ancient matters. Tovatta—a SuAdOov. 
Pop. seems to understand, ‘such as I have recounted.’ Kriig. makes & 5:9) Gov 
the object of voulfwy, and roatra the predicate—‘ what I have recounted to be 
such. padiora—as near as can be made out,’ cf. 13. Tr. 
Gpapravor se. voulfwv—‘ would not be wrong in holding,’ so also join mucrevur, 
“and in not being more inclined to believe.’ Aoyoypddor, The prose 
writers, generally historians. Scholars confine the words to the prose writers 
antecedent to Herodotus, such as Hecatzus of Miletus, Charon of Lampsacus, 
Xanthus the Lydian, Pherecydes of Leros, and Hellanicus of Mytilene. The 
student will find a more particular account, Muller, Hist. Gr. Lit. ch. xviii. p, 
258, E.T. With odre tuvéOecay of course repeat micredwr. 

Evvr(Oyp.. Perhaps, like our ‘concoct,’ implies the notion of making up a 
fictitious story. Bl. cites Dem. p. 277, Ndyous evpoodrous Kal pGous cuvbels ; 
and in Latin componere mendacia. Tpocay. 4 ddnleo.—‘ with a view to 
what was more attractive to the ear, rather than to truth.’ This double compara- 
tive is common both in Greek and Latin, when two qualities are assigned to 
the same subject, and it is supposed to possess more of the first than the second. 
This is Jelf’s explanation, § 782, f. It appears to me that the presence of the 
second quality is only asserted by a sort of euphemism, or politeness. In fact, 
it is gently implied that the subject is rather deficient therein, e. g. Herod. iii. 
65, érolyoa Taxvrepa } codwrepa, ‘I have acted with more precipitancy than 
wisdom,’ implying there was very little wisdom in the act at all. Madvig’s 
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explanation is similar to that of Jelf (Lat, Gr. § 307), “A comparison of two 
qualities which are found in the same subject in an unequal degree, is denoted 
either by the positive with ‘ magis,’ or by two comparatives. ‘milii contio 
fuit verior quam gratior populo,’ Liv. xxii. 38, which seems to me equally open 
to the above remark. See e.g. "Iw orparnyol mhéoves 7) Bedrtoves, Arist. 
Ach, torr. aveEedeyta—‘ which cannot be submitted to the test,’ or, 
as Arn. well gives it, ‘which cannot be proved or disproved,’ édéyxew, it may 
be well to remind the non-logical reader, may imply the establishment of a con- 
clusion by indirect proof, as well as its direct refutation. Consult the logical 
treatises of Arist. and his Rhetoric, Arn.’s version of érlrd v0. éxvy. is not go 
good—‘ having taken their place among fables.” See note on i. 3 b, and trans. 
“have won their way into mythus’ —on drlorws as equal to éore dmiora elvat, see 
the long note and collection of passages, iii. 65, ¢iAlws kal od modeulws. Com- 
pare also i. 140, Tas Euudopas duals ywpfoat 

(b.) Ayn odpevos, like the other participles, must be connected with Gmaprdvo., 
és wadatd elvar—‘ for matters so antiquated,’ i.e. ‘considering they ‘are anti- 
quated;’ the efvac is quite pleonastic, and belongs, as in écwv elvai, to an early 
stage of the language. Indeed, most languages in such a stage have a tendency 
to pleonastic usages of the verb ‘¢o be,’ as may still be seen in the conversation 
of the vulgar, ef. Jelf, § 869, 5. The words of course modify droypdévrws ; ws, in 
this case, is common enough. Cf. ob5¢ ddvvaros ws Aaxedamdva elmelr, iv. 84, Sa 
pretty good speaker for a Lacedeemonian.’ Numerous examples may be seen in 
Matth. § 628, 3. The Latins use ‘ut’ in precisely the same way. Cf. Fre- 
quentem cultoribus, ut inter montana populum, Liv. xxi. 34. Syrdore. 
The ellipse is to be filled up as in Herod. i, 174, AcB¥n dydo? éwurhy éodca 
meplppuros (T. K. A.). Compare iil. 84, 4 dvOpwrela pious édjdwoev dxparys 
opyijs ofca. aitév—se. rv dpxalwy. ‘Vetera extollimus, recen- 
tium incuriosi,’ Tac. Ann. ii. 78. 


Cuaprer XXII.—(a.) The statement which follows, though apparently 
clear enough, has been the subject of much controversy. Bloomf. declares that 
the writer, in recording speeches, brings forward no sentiment but what was 
really spoken; that the words only are in some cases changed, because it would 
have been impossible to retain in the memory the exact expressions used on 
each occasion; that due regard is always had to the characteristics of the 
speaker, and that the intent of the writer was ‘ prestare atque conservare simu- 
lacrum eloquentiz virorum clarissimorum,’ Livy, xlv. 25. But this is incon- 
sistent with the unmistakeably Thucydidean impress to be found in every 
speech. Perhaps the most strongly marked attempt at imitation is to be found 
in the speech of Sthenelaidas. But this was a very short and very notorious 
speech, and must have been tolerably well known. Otherwise, Athenians, Co- 
rinthians, Beeotians, Syracusans, and even Spartans ; Pericles, Alcibiades, and 
Nicias, so far as the mere form of expression goes, speak very much alike; and 
indeed there are certain cases where it is hardly probable that Thucydides can 
have had much positive and accurate information whereon to construct his 
written orations. ‘The speeches,’ says Miiller, ‘often stand in a relation to 
one another, which could not have been justified by existing circumstances, 
Thus, the speech of the Corinthians, in i. 120, is a direct answer to the speech of 
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Archidamus in the Spartan assembly, and to that of Pericles at Athens, though 
the Corinthians did not hear either of them.’ Lit. Anc. Greece, p. 489. On the 
other hand, we must not believe them to be pure fictions like those of Livy, Taci- 
tus, and Plutarch, and the majority of ancient historians. This extreme opinion 
is adopted by the French translator: ‘Ils ne sont qu’un cadre adopté pour dé- 
tacher du corps de l’ouvrage des événements, des details de mceurs qui Thucy- 
dide a voulu mettre dans un plus grand jour.’ Thucyd. evidently obtained all 
the information available as to what was said, and what there was occasion to 
say, and then placing himself in the position of the speakers, he recounts it in his 
own words, as near to the imagined original as he can. But, as has been said, he 
does not succeed in divesting himself of his identity. Arn. illustrates by what 
appears to me a very similar case—that, viz. of Johnson, who reproduced ela- 
borate parliamentary debates in the Gentleman’s Magazine, with no other basis 
to go upon than the substance of the debate faithfully reported. Probably 
these exercises contain most of the arguments used at the time, yet every one 
would recognise them as the composition of Johnson. Peile translates: But as 
the several speakers would have appeared to me (éuol emphatic), had I been always 
present, to speak most to the purpose on each point that came before them. This 
connects the ay with édéxouv: but he also, as Pop., suggests its being taken 
with elreiv, which seems tome more probable. ‘As they appeared to me—when 
writing my history—likely to have spoken, so as at the same time to speak most to 
the purpose.’ See, for the collocation, ii. 83, 89, iii. 42, 89. Adyo 
elwov. This is in direct antithesis to ra 8° epya rv rpaxdévTwy—‘ The speeches 
that were spoken’—as opposed to ‘ the deeds which were done.’ Pop. objects 
that this cannot be so, since it is not the pl. Moyors. He accordingly supposes the 
noun to be added, in order to form one of those verbal balances on which Lob. 
Paral. Gr. Gr. ii. p. 525, has enlarged. But this seems hypercritical. Aédyos, 
‘speaking’ in general, may surely refer to more than one ‘speech.’ Kriig., in 
my judgment correctly, renders ‘durch Rede,’ by means of speech. Cf. ii. 46, 
69. ev aitG—sc. 7G wodeueiv. Kriig. cites aird, i. 69. It may 
be of importance to the student to observe, that Thuc. thus uses the cases of this 
pronoun, z.¢. without an immediate antecedent. Cf. iii. 84. Stapvy- 
povedoar.—‘ ‘ remember throughout.’ exopéva— ‘keeping as close as 
possible to the general purport of what was really said—(r9s tuumdons means, 
‘taken as a whole’)—so has it been set forth by me. Or, as Kriig. has it, ‘So 
have I made them speak.’ 

(b.) mpaxSevrwv. ‘Connect as closely as possible with é TE Todduy,’ 
Kriig. ; who judiciously remarks that ra mpaxdévra is a term of very wide com- 
pass indeed, embracing all sorts of transactions, and even speeches. Therefore 
Ta épya Tay TpaxOérTwy is only a small part of rpaxOévra, Others understand 
it as the mere verbal balance to the clause, \éyw elmov. It seems to me to 
imply, if we could'so express it, ‘the actuality of what was done,’ ‘the real acts 
and results,’ That the expression is emphatic and intensive is the opinion of 
Hermann on Soph. Trach. v. 229, who translates, ‘id quod vere factum est.’ 
Compare, as an apt illustration, a passage cited by Bloomf. from Quintilian: 
‘ Historia scribitur non ad actum ret pugnamque presentem, sed ad memoriam 
posteritatis.’ GANG ots. Kriig. translates, ‘J thought myself bound 
only to set forth partly that at which I myself was present, partly that which, 80 
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far as was practicable, I had with exactness informed myself of from others’— 
lit. ‘having exactly informed,’ ols is accordingly governed by rapfv; the con- 
struction changes, and instead of kal @ émeé\Oor, we have xal éregeAOav tapas 
tov i\\wy, This way of accounting for the construction apparently arises from 
an unwillingness to apply émegeAOav to ols raphv a’rés. To me it does not seem 
so entirely inappropriate—‘ Carefully going over again all the particulars of 
matters whereof I was myself an eye-witness.’ ‘It is supposed that Thucyd. 
served in the first seven years of the war, for in the eighth he was appointed to 
command the Athenian fleet off the coast of Thrace,’ T. K. A. from Owen. 

(c.) ebvolas 4 pvqpys exor—se. gavrov, ‘as cach happened to be disposed in 
respect of his recollection of the facts, or of his good-will to one of the two parties.’ 
éxatépwv is the objective gen., as ’AOqvalwy edvolg, vii. 57. For the gen. evvolas, 
denoting the respect in which the action of the verb is taken, see Matth. § 367; 
Jelf, § 528, and the long note; Sheppard’s Theophrastus, ch. iii. p. 77. 

(d.) 7d pr pv0Gdes. The junior student will observe that rd od pudd5es 
would convey the direct and positive negation of the presence of a mythic ele- 
ment—‘the fact that they contain no myths.’ But 7d wh uvOG6bes is subjective, 
and refers to the impression existing in the reader’s mind—‘the fact that he 
sees no myths in them, cf.ch. 141 e.’ This I believe to be correct, but the student 
may consult Jelf, § 745, 5. boot S§ BovAjoovtTar, This passage has 
been characterized as ‘very difficult’ by the editors, and has been made the 
subject of special criticisms by Kriiger, Melhorn, Hermann, Osiander, and 
others. Where Thucydides, in a somewhat complicated sentence, has already 
employed words which would be subsequently suitable to express something 
else, sooner than fall into tautology, he avoids their repetition, without supply- 
ing their place. In the present case, as it appears to me, either weAdyTwy or 
@oecOau is thus made to do dovble duty. Before consulting any commentator, 
I conceived the arrangement of the whole to be, dco 5¢ BovAjoovras TaY TE yevo- 
pévev 7b cages cxorely, kal Tay peANYTWY ToTe abOis—KaTa Td dvOpwmeiov—ToLod- 
tav kal mapatAnoiwy éoecOar [rovrous] apPéhiua xplvew ara apkolvTws eee 
[guor]—‘ But they who shall be desirous to attain to the correct view of past 
transactions, and of those likely at some future time (in all human probabi- 
lity) to recur im such or similar shape, for these to regard what I have written 
as useful, will be ample reward for me’ xard Td dvOpwretov is the after- 
thought qualification, parenthetically introduced in our author’s manner. 
Bl. Cf. Herod. i. 86, od5€y Te waddov és EavTod Néywr, i) és Gray 7d avOpwrijior ; 
and Terent. Heaut. iii. 2. 40, ‘Si quid hujus simile forte aliquando evenerit, ut 
sunt humana.’ 7rd od@es—the clear and positive, as distinct from 7d uvdddes, the 
obscure and mythical view. For rowira cal mapamdjowa, cf. i. 143, and else- 
where, with re cal, i. 140, viii. 78, Pop. Cf. ‘Hac atque talia.’ dpxotyrws eget, 
Bl. observes, occurs again, Asch. Choeph. v. 879, T@dEe 5’ dpxolvrws exe. I 
really do not know that examination of the numerous commentaries has much 
modified my original view. Hermann understands thus. ‘Satis erat factum, st 
qut vel res que geste sunt, accwraté considerare, vel ubi futura, ut fieri solet, ean- 
dem aut similem formam habebunt, utilem judicare hunc librum voluerint.’ On 
which Poppo remarks, weddévrwy tali ratione bis cogitari posse nobis non videtur. 
The version in which he himself acquiesces is—' Quicwnque autem volent, et in tis 
que. evenerint, id, quod pro explorato habendaum sit, considerare, et in tis que, ut 
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sunt res humane, talia vel similia eventura sint, si utilia hee (sc. hanc historiam) 
judicent, satis erit factum,’ which, if I understand it, does not materially differ 
from what I have given. Keriig. writes oxorely again with apeAlpa, and under- 
stands weddévrwv a second time, i.e. Tov weddbvTwv, wehdovrwv T. Kal 7. ereoOar 
—meaning, I suppose, future events about to take place in similar form, &e. de. 
(which is at least very awkward), and understands rovrois, not éu0l, after ¢&e.— 
‘ fiir die wird es (das Werk) geniigen,’ for such persons my work will be satisfac- 
tory. Wex, a late German writer, would combine wédma Kplvew, and make 
Tov pehdbvTwr—oecOat a gen. case depending upon it, translating ‘ niitzliche 
Winke cur Beurtheilung von Breignissen’—useful hints for determining events; 
but I know of no such government for the genitive. Kripa és del. 
These words have acquired a world-wide celebrity in the sense of ‘an everlasting 
possession.’ It may perhaps disappoint the student to hear that it is question- 
able whether they can bear such an interpretation. Miiller (Lit. Anc. Greece, 
p- 487) says—‘Thucydides for such persons (sc. dco. Bovdjsovrat) bequeathes 
his book as a lasting study—it does not mean an everlasting memorial or monu- 
ment. He opposes his work, which people were to keep by them, and read 
over and over again, to a composition which was designed to gratify an audience 
on one occasion only.’ ayéviopa means a sort of prize-essay, and 
has reference to the ordinary musical, poetical, and rhetorical contests in which 
compositions possessing only an ephemeral and transitory interest, were no 
doubt often produced merely for the sake of an érldeés. Zevort, the last French 
translator (1853), repeating a popular opinion, writes—‘Thucydide fait ici allu- 
sion & Hérodote, sans le nommer. Ii laisse rarement échapper l occasion d’attaquer 
ce grand historien, dont le génie poetique et brillant contrastait avec lesprit 
rigoureux et positif de Thucydide.’ But Dahlmann, the biographer of Hero- 
-dotus, has shown that there is no ground whatever for Lucian’s story about 
Herodotus reciting his History at Olympia, and consequently very small reason 
to suppose that Thucydides was acquainted with it (cf. ch. 20, ¢.). At any 
rate these covert and disingenuous sneers at a great fellow-labourer in the field 
of historical literature are but little consonant with a candid and noble mind, 
such as was that of Thucydides. Quintilian had this passage in his eve when 
he wrote his well known description of history, x. 1, 31: ‘Historia scribitur ad 
narrandum, non ad probandum ; totumque opus, non ad actum rei, pugnamque 
presentem, sed ad memoriam posteritatis, et ingenii famam componitur.’ 
Evyketras, as Kriig. remarks, stands to éuvri@évac in the light of a perf. pass. So 
Afschin. i. 125, #Eer kal erepos Néyos Tis Urd TOO avroo copicTod cuyKeluevos— 
tr. ‘2t has been composed and is placed before you.’ 


Cuaprer XXIJII.—(a,) Svotv. Phrynichus has dveiv él udvns yercrfs rlOerar, 
odx! 6¢ doruxfjs, and Arn. seems inclined to accept the rule. The MSS. vary greatly 
in this and other places between the two. Bek. and Dind. adopt dveiv; Pop., 
Goll, and Kriig., dvoiv. Consult Poppo’s note, from which it appears that dveiy 
is not justly asserted by Bremi (de Corond, § 173) to have been a favourite old 
Attic form of the genitive; that it is of very dubious authority in the 
Trageedians, and that it is only found in the worst MSS. of Demosthenes, 
though most common in Plutarch and the later writers. From all this, it looks 
like a modern form, introduced by the copyists to whom it was familiar, into 
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their transcripts of the older authors. The Scholiast says the two naval battles 
were Artemisium and Salamis; the two on land, Thermopyle and Plata. 
Kriig. does not understand how these can be said to have decided the war, and 
therefore believes reference to be made to the battles of Salamis, and Platza, 
and the double battle at Mycale. 

(b.) t7d BapBapwv. None is recorded except Mycalessus vii. 29, Kriig. 
oév is added, because, though édeus is the grammatical subject, ’A@nvatoe 
kal TeNorovpijovoc are really supplied by the mind. Thuc. refers to Platewa, iii. 
68, and Thyrea, iv. 57. Kriig. Poppo adds Mytilene, iii. 50, but this was a 


case of dismantling rather than of entire destruction. oikyTopas 
peréBadov. Potidea, ii. 70; Agina, ii. 27; Scione, v. 32; Thyrea, iv. 57; 
Pop. odte—xal. Poppo remarks upon «al thus following ove, 


that the German idiom is similar, ‘noch so viele Verbannungen und Metz- 
eleien.’ The Latins also, he says, after neque have not only aut and ve, but 
also que; and upon the strength of this passage he contends for a wider appli- 
cation of the idiom than that allowed by Matthie, §609. I had always referred 
this otre back to the previous one, and rendered the present clause as embraced 
beneath the ore, ‘nor so much banishment and murder; and this I now see is 
also Kriig.’s view. 8a rd oTacdfev. ‘Ut Corcyra, iii. 69, 81; 
Megaris, iv. 74; Samos, viii. 21.’ Pop. 

(c.) axoq—‘ hearsay,’ or mere ‘tradition,’ as opposed to fact. Kriig. com- 
pares Herod. iv. 16, ra xartmepbe édeye dxof, pas Ioondivas elvar rods radra 
Aéyorras. otk Gmora karéorn— have not been incontrovertibly estab- 
lished.’ Deopav. See ii. 8; ill. 87, 89; iv. 52; v. 45, 50; viii. 6. Pop. 
éréoxov. ‘Non occupabant, que tamen explanatio verbis, ¢. 50, nonnihil 
adjuvatur sed prevalebant, ut Dion Cassius, p. 1140, éat melous 6 cetopds 
éreixe,’ Pop. The truth seems to be that éréxw is ‘ to extend over,’ and that Time 
and Place are after it, as in many other cases regarded as identical in point of 
construction—the metaphysical basis at the bottom of both ideas coinciding— 
but as we have vfs expressed here, I should not hesitate to tr. ‘extended over 
the greatest amount of country,’ certainly not of the habitable globe, as has been 
suggested. The cepa wépt, ‘on the score of earthquakes,’ is, as Arn. says, 
exactly equivalent to ofov re ceipol, and a nominative case. 
éeAelipers. A not uncommon change of construction. See for instance i. 52, 2, 


and supply with Pop. ov« dmioro xaréornoay. Tapa «.T. A. 
‘ placed along-side of,’ t.¢., ‘compared with those recorded in former times.’ 

aixpot. The ‘ Siccitates’ of Cesar, Kriig. tor. tap’ols. Jelf, 
§ 817, 8, and elol cal al, Jelf, § 8r7, 3. q 0dX HKurta sw 


AowdSys vooos. Kriig. aptly illustrates this repetition of the article by Plat. 
Gorg. 502, b. rl 68 5h 4 ceurh aliry Kal Oavyacrh H THs Tpaywolas molnows. We 
may add, Thy érayyeNav rihy rovrou ravryy Thy Kady, and Midias, § 189, Tas 
dmoppjrovs—ras Tovrou yovds, See other cases, Matth. § 277. From a com- 
parison of these, it will, I think, appear that the article is doubled where the 
writer means to dwell upon, and make agreat deal of the notion denoted by the 
noun to which it is attached. pépos Tt. Tirones will remark that 
épos rt is an appreciable, and therefore considerable part, like ‘aliquot’ in 
Latin. Cf. ii, 47 for the effect of the pestilence, and for the phrase cf. iv. 30, 
ii, 69, iii. 89, where see note. Peile quotes Juvenal, xii, r1o, ‘Partem aliquam 
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belli.’ EvverreQero—set upon them, or fell upon them at once, properly 
said of a hostile assault. 

(d.) Mboavres—sine articulo, in that they broke, or by breaking the thirty 
years’ truce, TpiaKkovTotres. The same form occurs, i. 115; ii. 2. 
Tpiakovrouribes, i. 87; Tpiaxovradres, v. 1 a. (cf. dexadrys, V. 25); wevTnkov- 
Taetls, V. 32; mevrnxovrovrys, v. 27. Kriig. For the history, see i. 115. 
EvBolas dhwow i. 11 a. mpo¢ypaya mpadrov, Commentators com- 
pare for the pleonasm, mporduwavres mpdbrepov, i. 29; mpbTepov mpottcxerro, 
viii. 66; €pOacav rpoxaradaBorres, ili. 112; ply mpobdid-yvwre, i. 78. See, too, 
Kriig. on Xen. Anab. i. 4, 14. tod pa (ntioco. On this genitive, see 
Jelf, § 492, 2, and supra, ch. 4 a. ampdhacrv is here ‘ground,’ ‘ occasion,’ 
airlais perhaps more properly ‘an alleged cause,’ but both are used with adjectives 
that modify and exchange their meaning. Kriig. says that Schoman on Iscus, 
p. 181, has a note on the matter. What follows, Kriig. explains as a mixture 
of two constructions, sc. riv ddnOeaTrdrny mpdpacw rovs 'AOnvatovs jyotuar 
Meyddous yeyvouevous, and rovs’AOyvalous tyo0mar weyddous yryvouevous dvay- 
xdoat és TO Todeuety. Pop. argues that as rovs “AOnvatous tryotuar. . . bre 
péyarou yryvouevoe jvdyxacay would be the ordinary idiom of the Greek 
language, it is not strange to find the accusative with the infinitive (ueyddous 
yeyvouevous avaryxdcat) substituted for its equivalent the conjunction dr: with 
the finite verb. At any rate, the junior student must not confound yryvouévous 
with yeyevnudvous; the latter is, ‘because they had become great,’ the former, 
‘ because they were growing great,’ denoting that the apprehensions of the one 
party kept pace with the aggrandizement of the other. aave- 
oréarny Adyw—‘least openly urged in words.’ és Td havepdv— 
‘brought forward into the public sight.’ Compare és 7d davepdy droduvres, ch. 
6, c.; translate ‘ openly alleged.’ airlat éxatépwv ab’ dv Kriig, 
says is for alrlac dp’ Gv. éxdrepot. It seems quite as simple to trans. the causes 
alleged by either party, owing to which they broke the treaty and settled into the 
war. éxarépwy is here a true genetic case, or genitive denoting the source from 
which the alrias were generated. But see Jelf, § 483, 4. 


Cuarrer XXIV.—(a.) tov Idviov kédrrov. ‘It appears from this passage, 
and from Herodotus, vi. 127, where Epidamnus is said to be on the Ionian 
gulf, that this term included in the fifth century before the Christian era, the 
southern part of the Adriatic, as well as the sea between Italy and Greece 

.southward of the Iapygian promontory, to which it was more properly 
applied. It never seems, however, to have extended to the northern part of 
the Adriatic which was called ‘ Adrias,’ a name applying properly, as Miiller 
thinks, to the coast near the mouths of the Po, where the old city of Adria or 
Hatria was situated. ‘ Adrias’ in Herodotus, i. 163, and v. 9, is the country 
so called, and not the sea. Miiller says that the earliest mention which he has 
found of the sea under this name occurs in Lysias, advers. Diogiton. p. 908. 
See Miiller, Ztrusker, Hinleitung, iii. 4. The sea between Sicily and Greece 
is by Thucydides called the Sicilian sea, iv. 24, 53; vi. 13. Yet even this was 
at a later period called ‘Adrias, as appears not merely from the well-known 
passage in the Acts, xxvii. 27, where its meaning has been disputed, but also 
from a similar passage in the life of Josephus, c. 3, where Josephus says that 
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on his way from Jerusalem to Rome he, too, was overtaken by a tempest, ard 
wécov Tov ’Adplav, and was picked up by a ship of Cyrene, on her way to 
Puteoli.’ Arn. éoméovtt. On this use of the dative of reference, see 
elf, § 599, 1, ‘we should say, on your right hand as you sail in.’ Epidamnus 
was subsequently called Dyrrachium ; hence its modern name of Durazzo. 
kara. 83 Tov wadady vopov. ‘Quenam fuerintjura, que colonize originibus suis 
debebant, non alienum erit paucis hoc loco perstringere. Primo igitur ii, qui 
in coloniam mittebantur, armis et commeatu a civibus suis instruebantur de 
publico, ut docet Libanius in argumento orationis Demosthenis, rept rdv év 
Xefpovjoy. Preeterea publica iis Diplomata debebantur, que drolkua vocabant, 
teste Hyperide in orat. Deliac& apud Harpocrat. Sed quod preecipuum est, 
sacra patria coloni secum asportabant, ignemque sacrum e penetrali urbis de- 
promtum et accensum; quod docet Auctor Etymolog. in IIpuraveta: qui quidem 
ignis si casu exstinctus esset, ex Prytaneo conditorum accendi eum oportebat. 
Moris quoque erat, ut colonize quotannis legatos in majorem patriam (sic 
Curtius lib. 4, vertit, quam Greci pytpémoAw dicunt) mitterent Diis patriis 
sacra facturos, ut testantur Polybius, cap. 114, legationum, et Cevetius, lib. 4. 
Solenne etiam erat, ut colonie ab originibus suis Pontifices acciperent, ut con- 
stat ex Thucydide, i. 25, § 4, et Scholiasta ad eundem locum; quin etiam, si 
aliquando coloni aliam coloniam aliquo deducere vellent, moris erat, ut ducem 
a majore patria postularent, ut hoc in loco docet Thucyd. ; nam Corcyreei coloni 
erant Corinthiorum, ideoque Phalium ex Metropoli arcessebant, ut colonize 
Epidamnum deducende dux esset. Plura hac de re vide in Valesii notis ad 
Excerpta Polybii, p. 7. Huds. Add. Spanheim, Dissert. ix., de Usw et Prest. 
Numism. p. 570, seqq.’ Duk. There is little to be added to this note of 
Duker’s, except, perhaps, that the relation of a colony to a parent state was 
considered analogous to that subsisting between children and parents, ws 
vyovetor mpds Téxva, Polyb. xii. ro, 3; and that war between the two was re- 
volting to the natural instinct of the Greek mind. Let the student consult 
for more particulars Hermann’s Pol. Antig. § 73, 74, 75. The 6% here has 
some slight approximation to that usage in which it is almost identical with 
8/Oev, 7.e., when the writer does not personally vouch for his statement. Not 
that Thuc. means to deny it; he only means, ‘as was set forth by the parties 
themselves.’ Cf. iii. 104, Kara xpnoudy 64 Twa, ‘in accordance, as it was 
said, with a certain oracle.’ tv ab ‘Hpakdéous, Grote ii. p. 479. 

(b.) oractavres év GAAHAOLs, more usually mpés. For the fact, see Arist. 
Pol. v. 1, 6. Grd wodenov ébOdpycav—‘ Were reduced to the 
lowest ebb in consequence of a war.’ So both Pop. and Kriig., and I think cor- 
rectly. Krig. compares d@’ Gy éxmlrrovres i. 12. Gdll. takes dad in the more 
unusual sense of ‘after,’ and Arn. notwithstanding his own note on d¢’ dy i, 
12, connects the did wodguou with oraciavres. Tis jwodhs— ‘the 
greater part’—cf. rhv Bacihéws yiv Thy woAdjy ti. 48. For other instances and 
an account of the idiom see Matth. § 442, 2. 

(c.) ra TedevTata, ‘in der letzten zeit.’ Kriig. i.e. ‘at last—in the period im- 
mediately preceding this war’—for a similar adverbial use of the words, cf. ili. 
65. rovs Suvarots ‘optimates,’—one of the recognized appellations of 
the party opposed to the democracy. See more on the subject iii. 65, note b. 
GaréMovres. Haase has conjectured émé\Oovres, but this is unnecessary—tr, 
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after their departure, or expulsion. &yltovro. Imperf. denoting 
continued action. 

(d.) rods évyovras. ‘ The exiles’—not in a past tense because the parti- 
ciple almost becomes a substantive. Compare such cases as # rlkrovca, ‘the 
Mother.’ And the instances given in note iii. 14, b, r@v diaBaddovrwv. Tov 
BapBdpwv médcpov. The objective genitive. Kriig. cf. i. 32, 3, vi. 6, 3 
kalefépevor. Suppliants assumed a sitting posture ; to raise them from it wag 
equivalent to granting their prayer. See the account of Cylon’s party i, 126, 
Kablfovow éml Tov Bopov lkérac. ... . . dvarrqcavres dé abrods ol ray AOnvaiwy, 
k.7.d. See also iii, 75, and the case of Themistoclesi. 136. és TO” Hpatov. 
On this constructio pregnans as it is called, for é\Odvres és 70 “Hpatov éxabésovro, 
see Matthie, § 578. On the government of raidra, cf. Jelf, § 529, 1 


Cuaprer XXV.—(a.) 0éc0o1. Kriig. says the metaphor is from games like 
chess and draughts, Plato, Rep. 604, c. Tr. were at a loss how to make any 
satisfactory arrangement, or, disposition of the present state of affairs. 

Tipopla i is nothing more than Bonela, help, assistance, as below, and ch. 38, 
58, 69. Kriig., however, does not regard it as an ordinary Attic usage. 

el wapddoev. Jelf, § 886, d. The optative is used after an historical tense in 
indirect interrogative sentences, when the question is to be represented as pro* 
ceeding from some one else. 

b.) eév ‘for éavréy in this sense is principally Ionic and Thucydidzaan,’ 
Kriig. who appends a large number of parallel instances. 

(c.) kaTad ve Gua S& Kal. See ch. 4a...... SvTes Amouxor. The 
colonization of Corcyra by the Bacchid Chersikrates, was a lateral branch of the 
colonization of Syracuse. See Miiller’s Dorians, i. § 119. odte yap 
k.t.d. As this is followed by no finite verb, we must class it among the ana- 
coloutha so common to Thucydides, and supply tapnuéhovw from the preceding 
clause. Either Thuc. intended to add another verb and forgot it, or imagined 
that rapyuédovy would do duty for the remaining part of the sentence, not ob- 
serving, as Arn. remarks, that the insertion of yap rendered this impossible. 
mavynyvpert. The Olympian, Nemezan, &c., says the Scholiast. But this is a 
specimen of their loose style of explanation, For how, as Kriig. observes, 
could they possibly be in a position to refuse them the right of mpoedpla, e.g. at 
the Isthmian games? Reference must be made to some festivals common to 
both countries ; colonies sent Oewpovs to attend some of the festivals in the 
mother country. Kopw@lw avipl mpoxarapxdpevor. The exact 
meaning of this has been much disputed. It must mainly depend upon the 
sense assigned to xardpxeoOai. Kriig. quotes from Buttmann’s Levilogus a 
twofold explanation. (1.) The word denotes the initiatory consecration of a 
victim for sacrifice. So we find it, Eurip. Alc. v. 74, where it denotes the act 
of cutting off part of the hair on the victim's head by the sword of the person 
officiating. So Virgil :— 





‘tempora ferro 
Summa notant pecudum.’—#n. xii. 171, 


(2.) It denotes the removal of a selected portion from a whole, as for 
instance first fruits, for the purpose of consecrating it. This we find Od. 
14, 427, mdvrodev dpxouevos wehéwr, Kriig, therefore understands it ‘impart- 
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ing to a Corinthian the first fruits of their sacrifice, or offering, in order that he 
may burn it upon the altar,’ Others, as Bloomf., take the dative as a Latin 
ablative—a usage which Géll. wrongly would banish from Greek. Poppo says 
it is not unusual in the poets,j and quotes Bernh. Synt. p. 104. Matthie, § 
396. Add Jelf, § 608, obs, 3, and render, beginning by a Corinthian man, i.e., 
by the agency of one, regarding the person as an instrument, not any given 
Corinthian, but probably the chief priest, who, as the Scholiast tells us, was 
sent from parent states to colonies, and whose duty it was to commence the 
sacrifice by pouring a cup of wine on the head of the victim, then to sprinkle 
it with the sacrificial meal, and cut off the hairs from the forehead and throw 
them into the fire. To this Pop. (who has changed his opinion) in ed. 2nda, 
seems to incline, translating ‘per virwm Corinthium facientes sacrorum initium.’ 
He rejects his old rendering ‘in uswm viri Corinthii,’ which indeed would seem 
more appropriate to the Homeric times; for, afterwards, the first viands of the 
banquet were offered to the gods. Besides, this, as relating to many occasions, 
would rather require KopivGious avdpdot. Compare for the word Herod. iv. 60, 
Eurip. Alc. v. 74, and xardpyecOae rav lepdv, Dem. in Midiam, p. 552. 
Goll. places a stop at rév iepdv, thereby making Kopiw6lw dvdpl depend upon 
Sldovres Ta vourfoueva yépa. Gomep at GAdar drouklar. For these 
see Miiller’s Dor. vol. i. ch. vi. § 7, 8. They were mainly Syracuse in Sicily, 
Chalcis in AMtolia, Solium in Acarnania, Ambracia, Anactorium, Leucadia, 
Epidamnus, and Apollonia, the whole forming ‘a strong and continuous chain 
along the coast.’ mepippovotvres. Perhaps the notion of neglect- 
ing and despising arises from the contemptuous survey of an object—the looking 
at it on all sides round implied in repi. I am not, however, so sure that is the 
meaning in the passage cited by most editors—depoBar® kal mepuppord roy 
jrwov, Arist. Nub. v. 226: elsewhere in this sense we find vrepppoveiv. The 
kai before xpnudrwv is nm connexion with the cal before 79 és médenov Kriig., 
like ‘tum,’ and ‘cum.’ , épota. This is classed by Jelf among those 
cases where the predicative substantive does not signify a person but a thing, 
and is then frequently joined with a subj. of different gender, sometimes of 
different number, A familiar instance is ody dprayyudry jyjoaro 76 elyae Toa 
Oéw. Phil. ii. 6. See also Herod. vi. 100, ’Accxivns éov r&v ’Eperpiéwy ra 
mwpra, and similarly ix. 77. Perhaps Kriig. has overlooked these last instances 
when he positively declares that dv7es éuoia cannot possibly be connected. I 
should still, however, beinclined with him to place a stop at xpévov, and connect 
Suvdwer Svres with duvardrepor, which seems amply sanctioned by dvvarhy 
Sivauuw, vii. 6; duota would then exhibit « sort of adverbial usage, and the 
whole will mean—‘and at that period being as well in the power derived from 
wealth, on a scale equal to the wealthiest Greeks, as in their preparation for the 
war, more powerful than the Corinthians.’ mpoéxev depends upon 
éraipouevor (Kriig.), as the particip. indicates pride and self-confidence. The 
double gen. after mpoevolkyow is paralleled by vii. 34, Sid rhv Tod dvéuov 
dmwow abrév és 7d wédaryos. Pop. See more cases. Matth. § 380. Lob. ad 
Soph. Ajax, v. 309. Jelf, § 543. ‘kal valet etiam.’ Pop. and so 
also Kriig.—‘ schon wegen.’ It is generally admitted that the Phzeacians were 
the predecessors of the Corcyreans in the Island. See the 6th Book of the 
Odyssey. It has however been controverted. Pop. remarks that Thuc. does 
not express his own opinion. elkooy Kal éxatév. See Herod. vii, 
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168, where it appears that sixty vessels were but a part of their fleet. They 
had eighty triremes in the time of Timotheus. Isocr. 15-109. Krig. 


Cuaprern XXVI.—(a.) With respect to the subject of this ch. Grote 
observes:—‘Though the Korkyreans, themselves democratically governed, 
might have been expected to sympathise with these suppliants and their prayers, 
yet their feeling was decidedly opposite, for it was the Epidamnian oligarchy 
who were principally connected with Korkyra, from whence their fore- 
fathers had emigrated, and where their family burial-places, as well as their 
kinsmen were still to be found.’ Vol. vi. p. 69. émeptrov. Pop. 
remarks that in the case of verbs of ‘going’ and ‘sending,’ the imperfect fre- 
quently stands where we might expect the aorist. He cites @rdeov, ch. 29; 
dviyovro, ch. 48; dwéareddov, Vii. 20; admémenrov, vii. 29. These cases belong 
to the distinction noticed, Jelf, 401, 3, 4. ‘The aor. merely narrates the fact; 
if the narrator places himself, as it were, in the midst of the facts he relates, 
and tells them as if he saw them with his own eyes, the imperfect is used.’ 
Indeed, we find the imperfect generally thus employed in the case of verbs, 
which, like those above, denote a continuous action, occupying some time, 
Tr. ‘they proceeded to send.’ arelq—‘on foot,,—i.e., by land. 
They afterwards went forward by sea to Apollonia, perhaps, as Bl. suggests, 
to avoid the danger of passing through the territory of the Taulantii. 
’Amohdovlay. See Herod, ix. 92; Herm. P. A. G., § 86. See 
tév Kepxvpalov ph kodtovtar tm’ atrav—‘ from fear of the Corinthians, 
lest they be hindered by them.’ xwdtwvras is in the subjunctive rather than 
optative after émopevOnoav, by a sort of extension of the principle mpd dupdrwv 
moety (Ar. Rhet.), which is seen in the presens historicum. Kriig. remarks 
that particular prominence is given to the main idea in the sentence by this 
sort of repetition, and cites from Xen, Hell. ii. 3, 18, époBobvro rdv Onpapéryy 
Bh cuppvelnoay mpds avrdv of roNrat. 

(b.) érépw orddw. ‘Navibus 15, id quod ex § 4 colligitur.’ Pop. 
kar’ érypelav. It was needless to dispute concerning the force of this word, 
since it is fully explained by Arist., Rhet. ii. 2, 6 émnpedtwy palverar xara- 
ppovetv’ gore yap 6 éwnpeacuos eumodicpds Tats Bovdioeow, ovx iva Te atT@, 
GG wa wy éxelyw. It is therefore ‘vexatious and contwmelious opposition for 
the sake of opposition.’ It is opposed as an exact antithetical notion to 
apos xdpw. Arist. Pol. iii. 16, 7. t&bous—sc. of their ancestors 
buried in Corcyra. 

(c.) od8tv aitay trqkoveay. airay, says Kriig., is neuter. Cf. rofro 
braxovew, i. 140. But this seems to me to prove nothing. I should render, 
‘obeyed them in no respect,’ ‘listened to them not a whit.’ And so in Krig.’s 
own instance, gpa el rt cod dy waAdov vraxovor Lwxpdrns, Plato, Lach. p. 
200, v. GAG. ‘No single word of Latin or English will express 
the force of dddd,’ Bl, There is evidently some ellipse, such as, ‘Then the 
Corcyreans (no longer hesitate), but proceed to war.’ kal couples 
mpoohaBéovres with werd Tov duyddwy, Kriig. mpooKabeldpevor— 
* sitting down before,’ not exactly equivalent to modopxobyres, which denotes 
active siege operations. Poppo remarks that the Corcyreans did not com- 
mence a regular siege until the Epidamnians had refused to listen to any pro- 
posals. For the accusative after the participle, Pop. compares ceuvay mpool- 
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fovo’ "Apreuw, Eur. Hee. 938. Tpoetrov—gave notice, pro- 
claimed. It is hardly necessary to speak of Dilogia or Zeugma here. 
Xpnodcbar—treat as enemies. The MSS. have the aor., but most editors say 
the future xpijcecGa: is required. The whole depends upon the question con- 
cerning the aor. discussed, Appendix i. io Ouds—‘ an isthinus,’ for 
loOuades xwpiov, and therefore more easily cut off by an daoreryiouss. Cf. ch. 
7a, The whole is parenthetical. 


Caaprrr XXVII.—(a.) &yyedou &ti—Messengers to say that. A verbal 
noun, with a verb’s construction. GrouKkiay eKhpyrcov—‘pro- 
claimed, or gave notice of a colony to Epidamnus, that any one who liked might 
go upon the principle of equal rights.’ da. is the accusative after the verb, yet 
iévac follows the verb also. For a similar double construction, Kriig. refers to 
1,50, 1. The article 77 I should explain as above, ‘upon the principle of. In 
the common formula, says Kriig., duolg refers to quality, and icy to quantity, 
the latter being the antithesis to the idea conveyed by mAcovetla, There is 
some doubt as to the persons among whom the equality was to subsist. It 
would not be necessary to specify that the colonists should be equal among 
themselves, for this would seem to follow as a matter of course. This is, 
however, Arnold’s view. It appears, too, that equality with those at home: 
was a generally admitted principle, ef. ch. 34, éxméumrovrae émi ri duotoe- 
Tois NeuTouévors elvar. As this, then, seems to have been a special case, 
equality with the previous Epidamnian colonists is probably the thing meant. 
dro... . . BodAcroar. Remark the union of the two moods. The first sup- 
poses a possible case, the second something following actually upon it. Should 
happen not to be ready to start with the rest, and yet wishes to share in the colony, — 
i.¢., in the privileges just notified. The Corinthian drachma, like the Auginetan, 
was worth ten Attic oboli, whereas the Attic drachma was six oboli; there- 
fore, fifty Cor. drachmz would be worth more than eighty-three Attic drachme. 
Read Bockh, book i. ch. 4. Miiller, Dor. iii. 10, 12. pévew Kriig. 
makes to be dependent upon éxjpvacov, gave notice that he might stop behind. 
Those, however, who make the preceding /éva: an epexegetical infinitive, con- 
sider this as identical,—¢.e., expressing the result of the whole sentence. 
kaTtaBdddovTes and karaBddhAcw—paid down the money; not a mere deposit, 
but equivalent to éxrivovres. Kriig. quotes elxoo rddavra kplvas rods Kopw6ious 
xaraBadev, Plut. Themist. 24. 

(b.) Hermann, P. A. G., § 34, observes that the relation of the Peloponnesian 
States to Sparta was so little inconsistent with their political independence, 
that many were at the same time heads of particular confederacies, as, for 
instance, Elis. Xen. Hell. iii. 1, 23. Those who were asked for support were 
either members of the Peloponnesian confederacy, or colonies of Corinth. 
Tlad‘js in Cephallenia. Miiller remarks, ‘ Herodotus, ix, 28, does not afford any 
reason for supposing that Pale was a Corinthian colony; yet both here and in 
Thuc. i. 27, it appears as closely united with Corinth,’ vol. i. p. 130, note. 
Arguments respecting the origin ‘of colonies are frequently drawn from coins, 
But these are sometimes fallacious, for, as Miller says, ‘Barbarous towns fre- 
quently adopted the devices of the neighbouring Greek cities.’ 

Eupmpowépipev. The use of the future after verbs indicating wish or purpose 
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is common enough, as may be seen from Matthiz, § 506, and from Kriig.’s note, 
who compares vi. 57, 2, and many other passages. In such cases, the MSS. 
as ypyodoOa: last ch., often exhibit the aorist. The reason of this falls within 
the general discussion of the nature of that tense, vide Appendix. ‘The act 
spoken of is essentially future here, inasmuch as it is contingent upon the 
acts of the other party,’ Arn.; and see Jelf, § 405, z. 

(c.) Kopw@lwy. Proper names are often joined to airds without an 
article, Kriig. Here it is ‘of the Corinthians themselves,’ in contradistinction 
to allies. In vi. 32, av’rav ’AOnvalwy, which Kriig. renders ‘ Athener ohne 
beimischung Anderer,’ it is much the same. 


Cuarter XXVIII.—(a.) ods wapé\aBov. T. K. A. (after Owen) remarks 
that probably the Corcyreeans began to be alarmed at the powerful confederacy 
which was formed against them, and ‘had recourse to the mediation of the 
Lacedemonians and Sycionians;’ qy. Sicyonians. él tl dvruro- 
otvrar, Understand 74s "Emiddpvov, if they on their part make any claim to it, 
The directa oratio, and present tense, to impart liveliness to the narrative. 
Slkas Sotvat—as the Schol. explains it, éwirpéWar Sixacrypiw Kal xpcOfvat, to 
submit the matter to the arbitration of a court. Kriig. cites i. 140, Slkas ray 
Siapop&v adrjrors Siddvat, and the correlative cal déyeoOar. Let the junior 
student notice the distinction between these and \auBdvew Sixnv. ‘For disputes 
between citizens of different states, there was an entirely free and equal inter- 
course of justice. Commercium juris dandi repetendique,’ Miiller, Dor. i, 
p. 202, who also remarks in reference to this case, ‘ Nor were disputes between 
individual states brought before the congress of the allies, which on account of 
the preponderance of Sparta, would have endangered their liberty, but they 
were commonly referred to the Delphian oracle, or to arbitrators chosen by both 
states,’ Thuc. i. 28; v. 79; Ibid. Sparta itself was sometimes chosen arbi- 
trator, as between Elis and Lepreum. See v. 31. * Although,’ says Grote, ‘ the 
Korkyreans had been unwarrantably harsh in rejecting the first supplication 
from Epidamnus, yet in their propositions made at Corinth, right and equity 
were on their side.’ Grote, vol. i. p. 73. Kpateitv. Some have 
interpreted this, ‘to possess the colony,’ but xparéw often stands independently, 
as in Soph. Ajax, v. 765, Bovdou xparelv uev Elv Beg 8° del Kpareiv; cf. uxay, 
ch. 64 b, and this sense is more proper here, as the actual possession of the colony 
was not the matter of dispute, but certain rights in connexion with it. So, too, 
I see, says Kriig., who renders ‘ obsiegen,’ which, however, he explains by ‘die 
Kolonie haben.’ Yet, in the instance which he quotes, xpareiv is independent, 
—viz., TH PUAN Kparoton alruwraros ToD ph vikfoat katéorn. Some such 
word before the infin, as 2\eyov is, he says, understood. Tr., but to whichsoever 
party of the two it should be adjudged that the colony belonged, that these should 
be victors, sc. in the arbitration. ds od pérov attots Em ddpvor— 
inasmuch as, they would have them to know, that they (the Corinthians) had 
nothing to do with Epidamnus. This is in accordance with the well-known dis- 
tinction made by Elmsley (Eurip. Herac. 693), and denied by Matthie (§ 568), 
that, viz., the genitive absolute indicates a fact, the accus. absolute, some one’s 
impression about it, either acted upon tacitly, or expressed to others, 
ovk clwv. The note of Schweighaiiser quoted by T. K. A., points out the well- 
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known fact that this expression does not mean ‘non sivit,’ but rogavit, precatus 
est. It indicates unwillingness on the part of the subject, but does not imply 
that this feeling of unwillingness can be carried out by any exercise of his 
power. WValckn. describes it as a milder way of saying ‘ vetavit.’ To me 
it seems that the peculiar meaning very much depends upon the peculiar 
force of the imperfect, Was not for letting, or allowing, for the real past tenses 
of the verb do not appear to have this force, cf. oddéva éri elace mapendeiv, ‘did 
not after this permit any one else to come forward,’ vi. 41. With the present 
idiom compare i. 126; iii. 48; Soph. Phil. v. 442. e 8 py. 
Here, as elsewhere, ¢/ 6¢ would more accord with our own idiom, for the pi 
does not negative the preceding verb, but is to be taken as a general negation 
of what the former clause implies or recommends. Translate, ‘ for if otherwise.’ 
So the Germans, ‘ widrigenfalls.’ Krig., in his Grammar, says el 6é wh has 
become a sort of fixed formula, and where a negative notion goes before, is 
still used to introduce the contrary supposition, though this is of course 
affirmative. In the present passage, ov« elwy is this preceding negation, 
negatived by ef 5¢ uy. We may add as a-familiar example, Luke iv. 26, 
érépovs—the Athenians. tov viv dvtwv. The members of the Pelopon- 
nesian confederacy. }G\Aov is to be connected with rovetoOau, ‘ rather to 
make for themselves.’ So Kriig. But Poppo prefers érépous wa\Xov, ‘alios potius.’ 
(b.) amédyoor—! withdraw the forty ships,’ ch. 26. mpotépov K.T.A, 
—‘ But before this were done, it was not fair that the others, sc. Epidamnians, 
should be undergoing a siege, while themselves were going to law.’ avtods— 
“the Corcyreans and Corinthians.’ Gdll. understands it of the Corinthians 
alone, and T. K. A. agrees with him, ‘for if the Corcyreans are included, they 
are engaged on both sides.’ In this case we should have expected o¢és, and 
the objection is absurd, for the Corcyreans must have been included, if the Co- 
rinthians were, else it would appear that the latter went to law with them- 
selves. Erotpor 88 elvar. . . cmovSds 8 rovjoacar. At first sight 
it is obvious to expunge the second 5¢, which Pop. has accordingly done, and 
rendered the whole ‘ paratos vero etiam sese esse hdc conditione fadus facere ut 
suo utrique loco maneant.’ Against this it may be urged, as Kriig. has done, 
that no MSS. sanction the cancelling of 6é, and that the words might imply the 
existence of other proposed conditions of peace, beside that here mentioned. 
Kriig. accordingly makes both éroiuo eivar and orovdas dé rorncacbat dependent 
upon an éeyor, to be supplied from dy7éAeyor, and to this é\eyor we may at- 
tach the force of éxéXevov. [See note on Sheppard’s Theophrastus, in voce. ]} 
‘They professed to be ready to do so (sc. dixdfec@ar) also wpon the condition of 
both parties remaining as they were [status quo ante], and that they would make 
a truce so long as the arbitration continued.’ Arn., who would also retain the 
6é, attempts to explain it, as though éroor elvar Wore pevew=EFromor elvac 
wévew : but there is reason in the objection [T. K. A.] that although érowox, like 
many similar words (especially ixavés) might well be followed by dove, yet the 
insertion of du@orépous as the subject of elyae renders that impossible here. In 
other words, €rouuds ele ore Toro movety is correct: Eromds elue wore eue Kal 
cé Toro Tovey is not so. Peile thinks the difficulty may be removed ‘by con- 
struing érojuor elvas in the same sense as €Oédew, and that they were ready also 
in the terms that (i.e. to agree that) both parties shall remain as they were, and 
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make a truce’—décre in fact extending over the whole sentence, in which 6é can 
by no means be spared.’ For the usage of éroiuos I would compare Soph. Antig, 
v. 264, Fue 8 €romuoe kal wdpous alpew xepoiv K.7. dr. 


Cuaprrr XXIX.—(a.) whfpes—‘ fully manned.’ Kriig. remarks that 7)q- 
pels, mnpobv, rAypwuara, were regular technical terms for the manning of ves- 
sels either with marines or soldiers. mpotrépipavtes mpdtepov. This is 
usually explained as a pleonasm; but needlessly for rporéurew is the common 
word, technically employed for the solemn conduct of a procession, envoys, 
&e. Kriig. says the mpo has a local not temporal force, and is found in mpordvar,. 
mpoépxecOat, meaning out, away (Germanict ‘ent’). Cf. iii, 100, 1; i. 29, 2; iv. 30, 
3; 78, 1; 111. 1. Sto-xLAlots. We heard of 3000, ch. 27. Probably no 
more could be got ready in time. The Scholiast’s explanation is, that through 
contempt of the Corcyreans, 1000 were left behind. Not a very likely thing, 

(b.) Eebkavres . . . erirketacavres. Considerable doubt has been felt as to 
what these two operations severally denote. The first, as applied to old vessels, 
apparently not sea-worthy, must imply the most. Indeed the latter probably 
refers merely to the smaller gear and tackling which every ship required before 
‘coming out of dock,’ as we should say; éricxevdfew then would correspond 
to ‘rigging and fitting out.’ Cf. vii. 24. The gevéavres has been supposed to 
indicate the operation of ‘ wndergirding’ with ropes, for the purpose of holding 
the timbers together. That this was often done we know from Acts xxvii. 19, 
Hor. Od. i. 14, 6, inter alia. And Arnold says that the operation was found 
effectual with the Russian ships taken in the Tagusin 1808. It was done, Bloom. 
shows, by ropes from poop to prow, and not across the middle of the ship, But 
in this case should we not have had trogevtavres? It is much more likely that 
reference is made to the binding and strengthening the old ships by the intro- 
duction of fresh timbers, and the technical name for these timbers seems to have 
been fvyduara, With this agrees the explanation quoted by Pop. from Gre- 
gorius, Cor. ad Hermogenem, iti., 7d fevEavres Tas madalas vats dvri Tod fuye- 
Hara Kparivarres [Schol. Thuc. fvysuara avrais évOdvres] xeiras. fvyduara oe 
kadodvrat Ta EvAa Ta dad TOD Tolxou THs vews mpds Toy Erepov diaTelvovra Tolyov 
—4H Svydpata ra Edda Ta EuBadrOueva Tals caviow, wore cvfedEar Tas cavldas 
Tas Sunpnudvas dorw Ore. 

(c.) SvépGapav. Kriig. explains dr)ovs érolycay. Hence the phrase 
means ‘ disabled,’ put ‘hors de combat,’ i. 54, 110, ii. 2, 84. Spodoyla 
—‘terms of capitulation. Cf. i. 98, ii. 107. TapacTycacla— 
meaning ‘to make a person come and stand beside you’—naturally passes into 
the sense of subdue, reduce. Pop. adds, ‘Supple ai’rhy ne rods post Epidamn. 
transponendum existimes, que est suspicio Kruegeri.’ érmAv8as— 
‘the new comers,’ called gévocin ch.26. In the next chapter they are mentioned 
as of dAdov, who were murdered contrary to the terms of the capitulation. 
Shoavras exew—having bound to keep, i.e. ‘to keep in bonds.’ The idiom is 
common enough; the verb éyew denotes continuance down to the present 
moment of the action denoted by the participle. See next ch. and ch. 38. 6. 
mapa wodt. Mr. Riddle has an excellent note explaining the usages of mapd, 
Terminalia ii. rapa signifies juxtaposition, and with the accusative motion 
terminating in juxtaposition. The ordinary meaning holds good here; the dif: 
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ficulty must be thrown upon ihe subject joined to it brachylogically. ‘ They 
conquered so as to attain to a great distance from their adversaries.’ So vi. 37, 
mapa Tocobroy yryrwoxw, ‘I go to the length of thinking—or so far from the supe 
position of my opponents as to think.’ vii. 71, wap’ édiyor # dudpevyov # dmdd- 
Auvro—‘ as far as alittle from perishing—as far as a little from escaping.’ viii. 
76, mods... 4 wap’ EXdxeoTov Sy HABE Td’ AOnvatwy Kpdros dpérccOar, ‘a city 
which attained to a very little distance from taking away,’ and similarly iii. 39, 
where see note on that disputed passage. 


CuaPTeR XXX.—(a.) Aevelypy. What the Italians call Cap. Bianco, 
and the Greeks, retaining the old name, Lerkimo, or Alefkimo. The latter is, 
however, according to Leake, eight miles to the northward, Poppo. It is ‘a 
low cape advancing into the Channel at Corfu.’ 

(b.) én’ olkov—‘homeward.’ With the gen. in the direction of an object; 
with an accusat. quite up to an object. As the latter would be the motion put 
into practice by an attacking enemy, éi with an accusative is generally said to 
denote hostile intent. Instances are innumerable. Tis yiis érepov. 
Partitive genitive, ‘ravaged some of the land.’ 

(c.) ro} xpévov tov mAeiorov. Five or six months. The battle occurred 
in the spring of Ol. 86. z, B.c. 434; Kriig.; Others, B.o. 435. péxpu 
The final iota is not elided before a vowelin Thucyd. Cf. Lob. ad Phryn. 
p. 13. mepiidvet TO Oépea. The reading of most MSS. is repibvre 7G 
Gépet, which is usually rendered superante adhue estate. Arnold objects that 
6éper ‘is not used absolutely as if it were @¢pous, but expresses the time at 
which the thing was done; and mepidyre 7G Oéper cannot signify reliqud cestatis 
parte, as Haack and Poppo translate it, for then it should be either 76 repcbyre 
Tod Oepods or Ty Odpec TG mepiby7t. This may be true; but why may not the 
words mean, summer still being left—i.e. some of it still remaining over—like 
portion of a stock not yel consumed. Still Reiske’s conjecture, epiiévri, con- 
firmed as it is by one good MS., and supported by Ken. Hellen. iii. 2. § 25, 
mepiiéyTe T@ éviavT@ is preferable. But it must not be rendered, with the 
Schol., when the summer came round—i.e. at the beginning of next summer. 
The metaphor is taken from the act of describing a circle, which, as the line 
comes round, is more and more nearly finished. Tr. as the summer was drawing 
in to aclose. Pop. reads rrepidyrt, but I cannot understand his proposed ver- 
sion, ‘ estate quum illa (tota) reliqua esset.’ 

(d.) Xepadvos H8qn—‘ when it was now winter.’ Thucyd. employs a twofold 
division of the year, xeyuwv and Oépos, the limits of which were somewhat un- 
defined. But the yeuav may be considered to have begun about the middle of 
autumn or the fall of the leaf, and to have lasted until the weather in early 
spring was fit for military operations. See lib. ii. c. 1, yéypamras 6é etfs ws 
éxaora éylyvero kata Oépos Kal xemava. 


Cuarter XXXI.—(a.) rdv éviavtdév. As we interpret the preceding ch, 
this year will be either B.c. 434 or 433, or, as Pop. says, from the summer of 
434 to that of 433. opyii Pépovres. This seems to me analogous 
to xaderds epepov. The dative dpyf is just such a dative as in the old language 
passed into an adverb. (The junior student may be reminded that the adverbial 
forms in-y-et-ws-o, are dative terminations). Tr. bearing angrily the war 

E 
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against the Corcyreans—i.e. regarding it with wrathful and excited feelings. 
The common yarerds pépew—‘ cegré ferre,’ would disincline me from believing 
with Pop. that dpy9 pépovres can mean animose, mayno animé ardore et impetu, 
administrantes, And it ig more than doubtful that wéAeuov Pépew can stand 
for bellum gerere. Bloom. is quite right in saying that mpodupds pépew roy 
méveuov, Herod. ix. 18, is quite another thing. There the meaning is, zealously 
to endure the labours of the war; and so too, Tov mwbdEnov dievoobyTo mpodiuws 
otcew. Thue. iv. 21. 

(b.) Kol... Foav yop K.7.A..... 8ofev. This parenthesis is more in 
the style of Herodotus than our author ; but Thucyd. repeats the same formula, 
iii. 70, iii. 107. Neither in this case, says Kriig., nor in that of Add ydp, 
should we place a comma after the first word. évorrov8or would naturally 
govern a dative, but signifying as it does ‘members of the same confederacy,’ it 

’ becomes virtually a substantive, and is constructed like one. So some verbs 
change their original character and construction, cf. note on ii. 69, dpyupodoyaou. 
évploker Par, N.B. mid. voice—‘ procure for themselves,’ as éceypdpavro is ‘ got 
themselves enrolled,’ cf. i. 33, 3. ampeoBevodpevor. Perhaps the force of 
the future is—‘with the intent of managing the matter by an embassy.’ Pop. 
(larger edition) conjectures mpecBevduevot. But, says Kriig., perhaps mpeoPev- 
egOac means the actual discharge of ambassadorial functions, as orparevecOu 
does with reference to those of a soldier, and zod:revec@ar those of a citizen. 
I suppose he means that the present would not be used unless to describe 
ambassadors in discharge of some actual duty. Whereas here we have merely 
the general mention of the office in which they appeared. Ger’ 
aitav etploxerQar, By contrasting this with é« adrqs Tedorovyjaov at the 
beginning of the chapter, it will be seen that in such cases dd denotes a much 
less intimate relation with the object spoken of than is implied by éx. For 
amd is simply ‘coming away from a thing’—éx properly ‘coming out of, and 
being derived from it.’ Hence the former is used where there is uncertainty, 
the latter where there is none, as in a somewhat curious passage, Eurip. 


Hipp. v. 759, 60. 





yap am’ dudorépur, 

Kpyolas éx yas Sicopyis érraro, 
which is translated—‘vel enim ab utrdque parte, vel certe ¢ Creta proficiscens,’ 
Cf. note i. 128. , 

CuaPTER XXXIT.—(a.) mpovdedonévys. It is perhaps hardly necessary to 
consider that there is any Zeugma in the construction of this participle, though 
it has a slightly different application to the two nouns—when neither benefit nor 
alliance is previously owing to them, i.e. when they have done nothing upon 
which to found w claim for a return of favours, or for alliance. Cf. Herod. v. 
82, 7 &xOpn 7 mpooperdouevn és *AOnvalovs. This example might perhaps 
induce us to write the word without a Crasis. But Kriig. shows that in Attic 
Greek, the cases where Crasis does not take place, are occasioned by the fact 
that the simple verb begins with an aspirate, as in mpoopay, mpodéw. 
padvora piv and et 8 pA denote, as usual, the best and most desirable course, 
and what is next best—should make it appear that they ask what is even expe 
dient, but failing this, that they ask at least what is not prejudicial. 
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éva5i8akat. The preposition conveys the notion of going back. Hence in such 
cases it seems to mean to explain from first principles—i. e. fully and satisfactorily. 
xapw. This of course may be rendered two ways—that they (the speakers) 
will retain a lasting sense of the obligation. In favour of this it may be said 
that ovew in this case retains the same subject as d¢ovrar, Or again—that they 
(those addressed) will have the gratitude felt towards them an everlasting possession. 
‘This seems to give a better and more usual sense to BéBatoy, cf. iii. 37 b, note. 
(b.) &Xxupa trapéfeoPar—yet these points clearly established for you—i.e. by our 
explanations. This is one of the cases where the Germans, by the use of the 
auxiliary verb lassen, come nearer to an exact expression of the force of the 
middle voice than we can do. terbxnke kK. T.d. Translate—‘now it 
has come to pass that the self-same practice is both in respect of you (i.e. as it 
must seem to you) so far as regards owr request inconsistent, and as concerns owr 
own interests at the present crisis inexpedient,’ The awkwardness arises from the 
apparent tautology of mpds tuds and és xpelay. But there is a distinction be- 
tween the use of the prepositions, though a somewhat subtle one. They are 
often found interchanged in MSS. A case occurs in Theophrastus [ch. ii. p. 
64 ed. Sheppard] where I have quoted els Pwxéas ws mpds suppdxous éropevero, 
observing that here els seems to mean turning the eyes in the direction of the 
_ object, while mpds gives a notion of some dependence placed upon, or aid expected 
from it. In general terms we may say that e/s denotes the more vague and 
abstract relation, mpds the more positive and practical connexion. I find that 
Peile’s notion coincides with this. He translates mpds buds, ‘apud vos,’ és 
xpelav, quod attinet ad. He says és rhv 7é\w—‘urbem versus’ expresses motion 
in the direction of, or towards the City, though the moving body may not 
actually enter it. But rpés viv rédw, ad urbem, can only mean motion continued 
up to the city. He also calls attention to St. Johni. 1. It is, I think, clear, that 
tpos Tov Oedv denotes a much more intimate relation than és rdv Gedy. . . . Cf. ch. 
102, cuyupaxlay pos adrovs. See Soph. Ajax, v. 1018, mpos obdév és Ep Oupovmevos. 
(c.) mepreotyKev atvopévn—‘ has come round to approve itself,’ or ‘turned out 
evidently to be.’ This seems antithetical to rer’iynxe dévudopor (dv), and this 
may cause the construction with a participle of which Kriig. says he knows no 
other instance except the imitation in Dionysius Arch. vi. 43. mepiéornkev 
4 Soxotcoa huav mpdvora idle wpds éxdrepov wépos drexOelav Pepoutvn. But see 
note on TuxévTwy, ch. 120. cwdpooivy denotes ‘quietude,’ a re- 
tiring and modest spirit, as distinct from a forward and presuming one. It is, 
says Kriig., dmpayyootvy as distinct from roAumpayyootvn. 
(d.) karé pdévas. This is one of the formule where Kriig. thinks polpas was 


originally supplied by the mind. péyas 6 Kly8uvos. Frobably this 
is the danger to Athens herself, which they proceed to enlarge upon by way of 
argument, ch. 33 and 36. HA) peta Kalas, Sdéns SE padAov dpaprlq. 


It is quite plain that to take these words in the common grammatical way 
with rohuGyuer, makes nonsense. They have therefore very generally been con- 
nected with drpaypyootvy only—‘a quietude not associated with anything vicious, 
but rather originating in an error of judgment.’ This I always thought was to 
put a great strain upon the collocation. Surely Thucyd. would have made 
some combination with the article, e.g. 77 wih) mera Kkaklas darpaypoowy K.T.d. 
I have therefore ever translated the words as generally modifying the whole. 
E2 
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statement—‘And there is excuse for us, if im a case where there was no il inten- 
tion, but where we were rather influenced by an error of policy, we now venture to 
act in direct contradiction to vur former quietude,’ or, we may say, ‘ without 
any sinister intention now, but owing to w previous error of judgment,’ as how- 
ever it was not their present, but their previous conduct which was regarded 
with so much suspicion, I prefer the former. This, which was certainly quite an 
independent view, is confirmed by Kriig., who has—‘if we, not from malice, 
but rather from a defective judgment ? adding that the defective judgment is 
not connected with the present application for aid, but with their previous 
isolation. Poppo’s interpretation is slightly different. It is reasonable for us to 
contradict our former practice, if we do it, not for any sinister object, but because 
we have been deceived in our expectations, making 66éqs dpaprig, equivalent to 
bre O6Ens Hudpromer. 


CuapTer XXXIII.—(a.) 4 Evvrvxla rhs hperépas xpelas. ‘The conjuncture 
of our request,’ sc., with the existing circumstances. For gvvruxla Kriig, refers 
to iii, 82, 2, 112, 53 V. IT, 33 Vie 54,4. kara@joerde, The old 
reading xatdOyo66¢ is, as Arn. says, barbarous. There can be but little doubt 
that this trifling correction ought to be accepted, first because moujocabe 
has gone before, and secondly because «s dy catching the transcriber’s eye might 
so readily have made him hesitate about writing the future indicative. We 
must understand the verb again with ds dy, so that the whole will be xaraé7- 
ceobe ws dv wddtora KardbocGe—‘ Ye will sture up as much as you possibly can 
store up.’ 

(b.) tls ebtrpatla cmaviwrépa, el. The absence of the conjunction 4 is 
variously accounted for. Pop. refers to Matthie, § 450, and Hermann ad 
Eurip. Ale. v. 890, rl yap dvipl kaxdv petfov, duaprety moris dddyxou ; where 
the infinitive is as a genitive, sine articulo. The genitive of the pronoun is 
generally expressed as in Agam. v. 63, TL yap yuvatkl rovrou péyyos jétov Spa- 
kelv, dvipa wvdas dvottac; The present seems to me a somewhat similar case, 
ravrys being implied. What could be more rare good fortune than if, &c., is 
of course the regular way of speaking. But expressing ourselves less accu- 
rately we might say, What piece of good fortune could be more rare! if the very 
power presented itself, dc., or, inverting the expression, ‘Jf the very power 
which we wanted presented itself voluntarily, what picce of good fortune could 
be more rare ?? és Tots woddods aperqyv—‘ bringing with it in the 
eyes of the world (apud populum) the reputation for courage.’ Such is the force 
of dpery. Cf. with Arn. ii. 45, and with Kriig. iii. 58, Soph. Phil. v. 1420, and 
kaxla, iii, 61. 1. épew és is, as Pop. remarks, properly perferre ad, but 
Tacitus has ‘ Fama in posteros.” But is not this renown reaching to posterity? 
arpd TohdOv Xpypdrov. Of. Herod. i. 86, rdv av ey mace Tupdvvo.e mpoert 
pynoa peydhwv xpnudruv és Néyous édGety, éXlyous 84. Whether 
64 be an intensified form of 6é, or an abbreviated form of 75%, cf. ch. 1 b, we 
arrive at much the same meaning. In the first place, it indicates that the mind 
pauses and dwells upon some point of contrast with what has gone before: in 
the latter, it indicates that the mind has at last reached a point upon which it 
may pause and dwell. It therefore gives emphasis and intensity to any word 
with which itis combined. oAXol 57, ‘ full many.’ ddrLyous 54, but few indeed? 
mapaylyvovrar—‘ present themselves before the persons to whom they apply.’ 
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(c.) 8V Svarep. Here 5:& with an accusative as occasionally, throujh the 
influence or agency of which. Wwaopns apapraver—‘ he misses, errs in his 
judgment.’ ‘A metaphor from archery,’ Bloomf. and T. K. A. . But if this be 
true, yrwuys is surely the object aimed at, not the instrument for reaching it ; 
the target, not the arrow, and, therefore, ‘judgment’ should not be 
spoken of as the instrument in operation. It is rather ‘he fails to hit upon a 
right judyment. On this use of yrdun, as ‘a right opinion,’ cf. Soph. Ajaz, v. 
163, ToUTWY yas TpodiddoKew. b6Bw To bpetépw. The posses- 
sive pronoun for the gen. of the personal, and here the objective genitive— 
‘fear of which you are the object,’ so a little below és rhv tuerépay émexelpnow. 
Todepnoelovras—‘ on the ‘qui vive for war.” Let the junior stud. notice these 
verbs desiderative, formed from the first fut. act., by changing -w into -ew. Cf. 
drradddfeev, i. 95. 4; iii, 84. 1; wapaddceev, iv. 82.2; EvpBdoeer, vill. 56. 
35 vaupaxjoeev, viii. 79. 3, Pop. They correspond to the Lat. verbs in -urio, 
formed from a supine. mpokarahapBdvovras. This seems to me a 
military metaphor, seizing upon us us an advanced post from which to prosecute 
their uttuck uyainst you. Such, at least, is the force of the word, Xen. Anab. i. 
To. 6, and ch. 57 ¢. Svotv hbdcor apdprocw—may not fail in both points 
at once, or, that they may make sure of securing one or other of two things, either 
to damage us, or strengthen themselves. There is some awkwardness owing to 
the condensed form of the expression. Hermann (de Ellips. p. 142), has ex- 
panded it, 4 rod POdca: juds kaxBoa, } Tob ohas adrods BeBardoacba. He 
compares Soph. Elect. 1320, ov« dv dbvoiv #uaprov x.r.. Poppo’s remark is 
‘Suoty pendet ex dudprwou, et POdoar propositum est, quia ad utrumque inci- 
sum, 4 Kaxdoar } BeBauwoacbae pertinet, atque adjunctum habet infinitivum ut 
iii, 82. Cf. Matt. § 553,’ z.¢., not miss both points, viz., to secure beforehand the 
damaging, &c. Kriig. takes it as we have done, audprwow dodca dvoiv. Simi- 
larly in rpdv rév peyiorwy Evudopav, dévvectas 4 wadaxlas 4 dwedelas, i. 122, the 
use of the disjunctive conjunction proves that rpiév must also be taken disjunc- 
tively, ‘one of these three misfortunes.’ There is a similar passage, Dem. de 
Cor. § 166, xwpls 5¢ rovrwy dvoiv xpyoluow ob Stayaprycecbar. Shilleto, ad 
locum, rightly observes that it was a mistake of the earlier commentators to 
propose the insertion of évds or Oarépou, and adds, in an affirmative sentence we 
must say, ‘to fail in one of two things,’ but in a negative, not to fail in both 
things obviously implies to succeed im one or the other. 


CaaPTER XXXIV.—(a.) pobérwrav. ‘This form appears to have been 
Archaic, for it is often found in laws, as Demos. 21. 8,94, and Alsch. i. 12, 35. 
It was not, however, rejected by the Attics, as may be seen from KodacOyjrwoap, 
Thue. iii. 39, tapahapuBavérwoay, Xen. Cyr. vii. 2, 14, xpwécOwoay, Hell. i. 9, 
23, and many others. It was avoided by the Trageedians,’ Kriig. 
éxrépmovrat. The nominative is, of course, docxot, contained in dorkla, 

(b.) mpoxdSevres—‘ challenged to decide the matter by law.’ See ch. 28, 
peredOetv—to follow up—yo through with—prosecute, cf. rywwplars perlovres Tobs 
adixodvras, iv. 62. Kriig. quotes also 7ynwpla wereOelv rovrous, Aischin. i. 12, 

z mapayerCar—led aside from the right path by trickery. 
é& rot evOéos. These words seem to be opposed to dmdry, so as to signify 
‘whether they cloke their object under any false pretence, or whether they prefer 
their request directly.’ So Arnold, after Heilman and Goller; and Kriig. seems 
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to coincide. But I cannot help thinking that this is negatived by the existence 
of re after deoudvois, which surely could not be employed to introduce, as they 
say, an idea antithetical to drdry ; for, according to every view of Te, it intro- 
duces not what is antithetical, but what is epexegetical to that which goes 
before. I understand it to mean—and not forthwith at once (i.e. without reflec- 
tion) render assistance to them for the asking. Here the last clause deouévors re’ 
k. 7. X. is epexegetical, as it more fully sets forth the nature and result of the 
dadry mentioned in the first. Had the antithesis, for which Popp. and others 
contend, existed in the words, surely we should have had 6e, and not re. See 
the notes, ch. 4a; 25 ¢; iii. 51d. p-) brrovpyety are, says BL., to he taken’ 
asa single term, expressing a single idea, as od pul, and therefore ov is not 
required, as Poppo would insist. For this sense of é« tof et@éos see Herod. 
ii. 161 (quoted in Bl. note) dwréornoay éx ris lOelns, and iii. 127; ix. 37. 


Cuaprer XXXV.—(a.) tas AakeSapovlwv omov8ds—i.e. the thirty years’ 
truce (cf. i. 115). Remark the objective genitive. ‘Miller (Dorians, i., p. 
214) says that the defensive treaty with Corcyra engaged in a war with its mother 
country was, according to ancient Greek principles, wholly unlawful and un- 
just” T. K. A. Miller says so of the war itself, not of a treaty with those 
engaged in it, which is not precisely the same thing. His idea of the meaning 
of the article referred to is, that, ‘states not included in the alliance may join 
whichever side they please, by which means they come within the treaty, and 
the alliance guarantees their safety. But if a state already at war with another 
state, party to the treaty (€c7ovdos) is assisted, a war of this description is like 
one undertaken by the confederacy of the assisting state.’ ‘TTpOKel- 
pévys—proffered, lit. put before you for your acceptance. Portus tr. presenti. 
elpnta yap év orovbats. ‘For it has been laid down in the treaty, whatsoever 
Grecian state is not in alliance anywhere may betake itself to either of the two 
leading parties it chooses.’ The language is somewhat elliptical. Pop. expands 
it thus, éfeivac éhOetv wap éxeivous, wap’ drordpous dy édOeiv Tov 
médewv iris pySapod Evppaxet—apéonynrar. The verb dpécxecOar is followed 
dativo rei, e.g. i. 129, 3; ii. 68, 2, and occurs absolutely dd 7d wh dpéoxecOa, 
v.44; but does not take an infinitive after it. For ozovédais sine articulo, see 
ch. 8 a, 7 

(b.) etpfove.—‘ exclude,’ according to Lobeck’s rule. (Ajax, 753), elpye, 
includo ; elpyw, excludo. T, K. A. has a profound remark. The pupil, as an 
artificial help, may observe that when it signifies to exclude, the breathing is 
turned out, but turned in when it signifies to 7nclude. elra, This as it 
stands is either a very singular asyndeton, equal to ‘quid enim,’ what then? shall 
they,’ &c., which, as Engelman says, is very suitable for the expression of indig- 
nation, or it is an error for «dra, or we must, with Kriig., read et re. In this 
case the re couples the clause to the previous «l. ‘’Tis hard indeed if these shall 
be permitted, Le., and if they shall regard it in the light of a wrong,’ be. Tieabat 
tt & ru1—‘ to place a thing in the category of another.’ 

(c.) ob Sms Kwdvral. It is generally considered a sufficient account of 
this idiom to say that it resembles the Latin ‘non modo,’ for ‘non modo non.’ 
But this explanation of ‘non modo’ has been shown by Mr. Long and others to 


be incorrect. See Long on Cesar. Bell, Gall. ii. 17, ‘quo non modo intrari, 
i : “ 
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sed ne perspici quidem posset.’ The confusion, he says, arises from translating 
‘non modo,’ ‘not only,’ whereas it means ‘ not so much as,’ and he renders the 
words—‘ into which there was not so much as a possibility of entering, nay not even 
of seeing through them.’ The best way of rendering the idiom seems to me to 
be—‘not to speak of the first case.’ And similar is the force of ovxX Grrws in 
Greek: 87ws is properly ‘how,’ 4. ¢, it is mas in its dependent form, the form 
which ws takes when it depends upon some verb, expressed or understood, and 
therefore odx dws is ‘I say not how,’ dc., and we must translate such phrases 
as the present accordingly. ‘To say nothing of hindering them, you will even 
permit, &e., obx drws epuyer, GAN obde Erpecev—‘to say nothing of running away, 
he was not even frightened ? and similarly without a negative in the second 
clause. oby 8mws Tods rodeulovs érpéwavto of “HAAnves, GANG Kal Thy xWwWpay 
éxdxwoay, ‘To say nothing of routing the enemy, they also ravaged their territory.’ 
See note on the same idiom, iii. 42. tpochaPety mepidterOar. Kriig. 
rightly calls attention to the distinction between the infinitive and participle with 
these verbs, cf. ii. 18. 3, repudeiv adryy runOetcav. The first states the case as a 
conception, the second as a fact. kwdvew Tots pioSoddspovs. The con- 
jecture picOopoplas is quite unnecessary, ‘to put a stop to the mercenaries,’ means, 
of course, ‘to put a stop to levying them.’ Kriig. quotes—olkopObpov yap dvipa 
kode yur. Eurip. Stob. 67, 8. kad’ Sr. dv mecOire. ‘ Poterant 
enim modice, poterant clanculum, non aperte nec magnis viribus Corcyrzis 
opitulari.’ Haack. Perhaps the words are meant to suggest the practicability of 
some clandestine aid. qjoav. It is not easy to see how Popp. can 
suppose the imp. capable of meaning, ‘were and still continue to be.’ Some 
consider that fay is inexplicable, and conjecture efo1. Goll. rather strangely 
understands it asa sort of short caustic sneer, ‘erant? nonne etiamnum sunt?’ 
a very characteristic version. Kriig., after Kampf, says the speaker refers to 
i. 33, and renders—‘ are as we have seen’—as we have said. Or might the im- 
perfect here resemble the Eng. ‘ were,’ for would be, tr. ‘in which case our enemies 
were the same,’ cf. infra, c. 37 c, é&fv a’rots for éffv av at’rois. Cf. the Lat. 


erat. ‘Tempus erat dapibus sodales.’ aloris—here ‘the means of 
producing or assuring good faith,’ as in Arist. (Rhet.) it is ‘the means of pro- 
ducing conviction.’ Tovs petacravtas. The Corcyreans themselves, 


as Popp. says. But this does not much help the argument, for damage done to 
them need not affect the Athenians: besides, in this case we should have anti- 
cipated some word denoting to punish, rather than BAdwat. I suspect an error. 
Engelman explains the argument thus. The capacity of the Spartans to punish 
us for joining you, is the surest guarantee for our remaining faithful to your 
alliance: for if we fall off we are at once at their mercy. This is ingenious and ~ 
may be correct. Kriig. I see has conjectured ras ueraotyoavras—i. e. ‘you if 


you reject ws.’ kal vavticfs k. T. A. Notice the collocation of the article, 
equivalent to 4 guupayxla, } didorat, vavTixh ofca—b.50pévy vavTixty is, of course, 
‘being proffered in the shape of a naval one.’ éav ... txew. These infini- 


tives are governed by d:apéper understood, Haack. ; by Euupéper, contained in ox 
éuola % dddoTplwors, which is equivalent to ody duolws EvuuPépet. Arn. ; by Kpdrioréy 
éors, latent in wddiora ev. Kriig. Burgess supposes det has fallen out before el. 


CaapreR XXXVI.—(a.) yuotw 7d piv SeSids adtod. Most annotators 
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explain this passage, but there is no real difficulty. ‘Let him understand that 
this cautious fear of his, if backed by such strength as would accrue from our 
alliance, is more likely to alarm the enemy ; while his confidence in his security 
as a faithful observer of the treaty, if he refuse to accept our alliance, being 
powerless against his enemies in force is less likely to inspire them with alarm,’ 
70 5ed.6s is exactly equivalent to our participial substantive, and is therefore 
well rendered by A., ‘his being afraid.’ Cf. 76 dpyefouevor, ii. 59. 2; Td Oupov- 
pevor, vii. 68. 1. The gist of the passage lies in the fact that poBjcov is made 
the predicate of 7d deduds, a piece of false taste into which the fondness of Thuc. 
for antithesis betrayed him. It would have been more worthy of the Sophists, 
as Kriig. seems to suggest. This passage has been judiciously selected by Dr. 
Donaldson to exhibit the difference between the use of the participle as an 
bvoua and as a pjua. ‘Evupdpovra, meouevos, éxov, PoBijcov, SeEauévov, by, 
loxdvovras, and écdpevoy, are all predicates, the two futures being equivalent to 
infinitive moods of the same tense, while rd desds and 76 @apooiv are subjects, 
or equivalent to noun substantives.’ Though Dr. Donaldson’s nomenclature, 
so far as regards the terms in which he expresses predication, is open, to some 
question, few things will better repay the labour of the younger student than 
a careful perusal of New Cratylus, § 300—306. See note, ch. 49 d. 
a8eéorepov. The active meaning of this, too, Kriig. ascribes to its antithetical 
position. I certainly remember no similar instance, except that which he 
quotes, des déos Sedtevar, Plato, Symp. 198 a. 

(6.) 8cov ob rdpovra—‘all but present.’ So in Latin, ‘tantum non.’ Kriig, 
quotes ii. 94. i, iv. 69. 3, v. 59. 5, Vili. 26, I. pera peylorav 
kaipav—‘is made a friend of, or an enemy in conjunction with the greatest op- 
portunities’ —t.e. the greatest opportunities for good or evil are involved in your 
decision to accept or reject us. 

(c.) tis’ Iradlas... mapdmdov kelrar. The first is the objective genitive, 
depending upon mapdm\ov. With respect to mapdzAov itself, cf. Sheppard’s 
Theophrastus, ch. iii. note on Oedrpov. ‘Analysis shows that the genitive ex- 
presses the antecedent notion from which any other notion may be conceived to 
flow ; that this antecedent notion may have reference, as to several other things, 
8o to locality or position; that adverbs and adjectives conveying such a notion 
take a genitive of that from which the notion arises—in reference to which, 
that is to say, they do denote position or locality.’ The note proceeds to ex- 
amine Thue. iii. 92 (which see), i. 26; Herod. vi. 116; Edip. Tyr. v. 3453 
Heraclidee v. 214, &e. Cf. note on dpyfjs duaxetoOa, i. 75. N.B. We have the 
compound, not the simple w)ofs, as the Greeks seldom ventured upon anything 
but coasting voyages. 7d évOévSe, sc. vauTixdy—‘ to convoy our 
marine in this part of the world to those regions; as rapaméurewv, ‘to convoy,’ 
ig said of one who assists another in reaching his destination, so here it is meta- 
phorically applied to a port which materially assists vessels in the prosecution 
of their voyage. Bpaxutdtw. Kriig. translates—‘ By the following 
very brief summary which embraces the whole and every particular, you may learn 
not to give us wp to our enemy,’ and this seems to give the force of the colloca« 
tion. rots Eupmaor x.7.A, is in apposition to Bpayurdry. " 

(d.) tpla piv dvra, ‘Repete mente dy udOore s. udOere,’ Pop., who sub- 
joins ‘sed ne participium obstet non discendi verum reputandi notione.’ Yet even 
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then there is something extremely unnatural in the language. I have re- 
garded it as an instance of the nominativus pendens— there being but three 
navies,’ then place no full stop (as Pop.) at Kopilwv ; and read ro’rwy 5¢—tf I 
say of these, &e. Kriig. supposes that the construction becomes ‘ anakoluthisch’ 
from bringing the wav and 8é into stronger contrast—or would read KopwAlwy 
ad ravde el. . . rd S¥o: as in fractions we have the article, for any given part 
becomes definite. Treloor vavel tats tperépars—' with your fleet 
more by owrs’—t.e, ‘increased in number by the amount of vessels which we 
bring.’ I suppose Kriig. prefers this, for he explains it in his note as the dif- 
ferential dative like rédAw and édtyw, and quotes rois Towvros Kaxols mdelw 
kaprotrat, Plat. Rep. 579, v. In his text, however, he prints duerdpais, which 
I cannot help thinking the true reading—‘ with your navy, which will then be 
more numerous than theirs,’ or reading tmuerépars—‘ with our united navy, 
which,’ &¢. 


CuaPrer XXXVII.—(a.) tva doharéorepov mpoeSre—' that you may 
be more certainly acquainted beforehand,’ Arn, ; rather, ‘more securely,’ for daga- 
Aéorepov refers to security against making a slip, or being tripped up, and 
doparelay, St. Luc. i. 4 has a cognate sense. dElwow,—xpelav. In 

ethe first, the idea of the right, or worthiness of those who ask to receive their 
request, is prominent. Hence it nearly is ‘claim.’ In the second, the promi- 
nent notion is necessity, it is accordingly ‘ want.’ pA ddoyleras 
ardonobe—‘ not reject them without having a reason to give for it.’ I cannot 
accept T. K. A.’s note, ‘uh ddoyiorws are to be taken together = non incon- 
sulte,’ cf. ch. 21 a. 

(b.) dact 8 Kriig. reads 54. I suppose because what follows is not a 
statement in any way contrasted with the preceding. Seba 8or.— 
‘as a preterite, T. K. A. But I do not suppose Thuc, would have used the 
same word in a future and preterite sense within a few lines. Both have the 
same genuine aorist sense, and refer to the general principle of receiving alliance 


at all. See Appendix. ém Kakovpyla—‘ for knavery,’ ‘ mal-prac- 
tices,’ Cf. i. 102. émt denoting the object, 7.e. motive of an action, need not 
have called for much elucidation. Edppaxov—because the fewer to 
share, the more booty to divide. ovS pdprupa. ‘Lege oltre,’ 


Dobree. ‘This is, I think, a true correction, and greatly improves the sense of 
the passage,’ Arn, I must venture to differ. Arn. did not see that ovéé is, ‘and 
so not, and consequently not a witness either.’ This at least is, I think, the mean- 
ing, though the editors appear to overlook it. otre Tapakadotyres 
alox iver Par—not to be put to the blush by having to call others in—i.e. such as 
would become witnesses of their knavery. It would be scarce worth while to 
notice this, had not some (Pop.) supposed that Thuc. meant, ‘to have to blush 
for the rejection of their application 7 to which Owen and T. K. A. seem to in- 
cline, aitdpkn Sow Kepévn— ‘their city, lying in an independent 
(i.e. requiring nothing from others) position, gives them the opportunity of being 
rather judges in their own case of the damage they may have done to any one, 
than that judges should be (as elsewhere) appointed by mutual agreement.’ Or we 
may make it rapéxer adrods ylyveoOar Sicacrds, waANov 4 Kard EvvOjxas by eye» 
vovro, instead of having Sicaoras understood as the subject of ylyvecOa. In 
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this case, kara EvvOjxas will mean, judges, more than could have been the case 
had they joined a league, according to the terms of such league. Thad always in- 
clined to this interpretation, and now see that Kriig. approves of it. Another 
is adopted by Kampf, which was indeed given by Goll. in his first ed., ze, 
xara EwOjKas ylyverat are taken in close connexion, makes them rather judges, 
cc, than makes them enter into the confederation. bia ord kK TA 
Because, with less going forth than all other men, they more than all others re- 
ceive the vest of the world into their harbour, putting in of necessity (or when com- 
pelled to put in) from stress of weather. The force of the various Parneples 
(sine articulo) is here very delicate, and may easily be wrongly given. 

(c.) Kav totto k.t.d. Several MSS. read cal rofro, which also makes 
good sense. But perhaps the other reading comes to the same thing—and 
herein have they put forward their specious abstinence—i.e. and herein consists 
their specious abstinence from alliance which they put forward as their defence, 
not namely (i.e. it is this) that they may not be compelled to join others in injus- 
tice, but that they may commit injustice all by themselves, and that wherein 
they get the mastery they may openly employ violence, and where they escape detec- 
tion they may secretly take advantage, and in the event of appropriating anything 
may not be put to the blush, sc. as there would be no allies to witness the fact, cf. 
supra. IJ have used the words ‘openly’ and ‘secretly,’ because I believe thes 
form of the expression implies them. 7d edmperés dorovéov is like 7d dvOpu. 
metov koum&des, v. 68, and 7d Evvnbes Hovyov, vi. 34. Pop. ov x tva x.7.d. the 
form of expression is compressed, and this clause is to be taken in close connexion 
with doovdov asits explanation—év $, and of exactly answer to each other, and 
are another illustration of the fact that where the Greeks can alter the form of 


the second expression, they will, cf. ch. 16 a. Gn trrdrepor—‘ less 
within the power of others,’ A. But qy. ‘ grasp.’ é&fv—cef. supra, 
u. 35 a : 


Cuaprer XXXVIII.—(a.) dherricw—‘have stood aloof from all connexion 
with us,’ scarcely ‘have revolted,’ as D. See i. 25. Sia. Tavros— from 
Jirst to last.’ Kriig. has, ‘ not in this case only,’ which seems the real meaning. 
éxreppde(qoav. Kriig. remarks that this and similar forms occur frequently in 
Xenophon, sometimes in the orators, never in the dramatists. Cavpd- 
{eo 8a1—here like the Latin ‘ mirari,’ ‘to be treated with respect.’ On this and 
similar uses of the word, see note, Sheppard’s Theophrastus, p. 72. ‘ Amid the 
various colonies planted from Corinth along the coast of Epirus, the greater 
number acknowledged on her part an hegemony or supremacy. What extent 
of real power and interference this acknowledgment implied, in addition to the 
honorary dignity, we are not in a condition to say.’ Grote, vol. vi. p. 67. 

(6.) 0d8 émortparedopey expends «.7.A. On this much has been written, 
more especially as there is abundant MSS. authority for émorparevomey and 
evmperGs, If the words stand, I apprehend their meaning is, nor is it unbe- 
coming in us to attack them (as otherwise it would have been), seeing that it is in 
no ordinary sort of way that we are being wronged. ' If our attacking them is 
extraordinary, it is because our provocation has been extraordinary too. But 
Thuc. has said this somewhat awkwardly. We do not assail them wnbecomingly 
(i.¢., unbecoming, as we admit it under ordinary circumstances to be) without 
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also being in the act of suffering extraordinary wrong from them. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, of course, a mother city fosters and protects its colony. 
Peile, who prefers the opt. émierparevouuer, does not differ much in the general 
sense. ‘The opt.,’ he says, ‘naturally follows ov« 6p0’ dm., and, like it, follows 
dfrov ri, and that we should not now be invading them, a thing that ought not 
to be, were we not also, dec” Arnold's version, ‘ without having received, ée.,’ would 
require jdccnuévor. Pop. simply has éxmpemés ut plerumque valet ‘insigniter.’ 
Kriig. more accurately, We attack them not in so extraordinary a way without, 
éc., explaining ‘extraordinary’ in so far as it was a war carvied on by a mother 
against a colony. Stephens prefers edrperGs, supposing it equivalent to 
evmpocwmus, ‘with a good face.’ &€ovola mAovrov is well explained 
by BL, The power, or licence of wealth, —i.e., which enables men to gratify their 
appetites and passions, Tacit. Agric., ‘ex patern’ fortun4 tantam licentiam 
usurpante.’ 


Cuarrer XXXIX.—(a.) qv. This is obviously a case where the relative 
is to be resolved into a demonstrative and conjunction, —e.g., dAd& ravryv. It 
is governed by mpoxadovmevov. Arn. quotes ii. 72, 73, 74, & mpoxaeira:, though 
this is perhaps, as G. objects, not precisely the same thing as the construction 
with a noun. Kriig. more appropriately, ras cmovdas mpoxadodvrar, Equit. 
v. 796. The student will do well to observe that rév appertains to mpoxa)ov- 
Hevoy, and that the other participles ‘ sine articulo’ are, as usual, only accessories 
as conditions to the predication,—‘the man who from a ground of vantage 


and security challenges you to this.’ eye TI—‘ to say some- 
thing to the purpose,’ is the exact opposite to oddéy Aéyes, ‘you talk ab- 
surdity.’ tov és toov... Ka@loravra. It is a question whether 


‘the equality between deeds and words,’ or ‘the equality between the persons 
themselves and their opponents’ be meant. I incline to the former, from the 
fact that Thue. is so partial to this particular antithesis. Pop. considers that 
the introduction of duolws is a sufficient argument against this view. But may 
it not be the sort of pleonasm not unusual in such familiar phrases. ‘ Their 
acts all the same as their words,’ because it was the acts more particularly 
that the speaker had in his thoughts, and meant to say should correspond 
to (Suota elvac) the words. Every one laughs at the negro’s saying, ‘Cesar 
and Pompey are very like, but specially Pompey,’ yet there is a meaning 
at the bottom of it. The second recalls the first to recollection more than 
vice vers. Stayov({er8ar. Here again it is doubted whether a 
contest at law, or one by arms is meant. Pop. decides in favour of the latter, 
and with reason, since it seems to be explained by od wply rodtopxeiv. 

(0.) wptv with the infinitive is usually employed in affirmations; it does, 
however, occur in negations with the usage of a preposition, Thue. i. 68; ii. 5; 
vii. 50; Krig. The difference between mpiv rodopkeiy and ply éro\opkoby 
7d xWptov, concerning which usages some discussion has taken place, appears 
to me simply the difference between « general, or generic statement, and a 
special one respecting a fact. The first is, before besieging the place, before pro- 
ceeding to such an act as besieging the place; the second, before they besieged the- 
place, before they did this definite act of besieging the place. This principle is, I 
believe, correct, and of wider application, cf. mpiv écBalvew, said of that 
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which never became a fact, ii, 67. Btadspovs bvras is connected, 
of course with gas, but Kriig. considers that ov d:ag¢épous agreeing with tuds 
would be much more appropriate. 

(c.) téte mpocrévar—‘ then to come for alliance.’ It is said that refer. 
ence is made to the revolt of Samos, but the whole may be general and 
indefinite. droyevspevor—‘ having had no part in their delin- 
quencies.’ Kriig. quotes droylyvecOat rs udxns, Herod. ix. 69. 
éykAnparov «7.4... Even Bloomf. has in his last edition given up the 
authenticity of these words, We may suppose them to have crept in froma 
summary of the arguments attached in the margin, or to be, as Ar. suggests, a 
quotation from some other author appended by the copyist in the way of illus- 
tration. Their antiquity is proved by the imitation cited from Dio Cassius, 
xli. 30. It is difficult to make anything of udvwy. If the whole have any 
meaning, it must run thus,—mddar 8 «.7.d. No, but not without having long 
ago made you partners in their power, ought they now to make you partners in its 
results; whereas, if their faults (the matters laid to their charge) are the only 
things in which you had no share, then (otrw) ought you not to share in the conse- 
quences. On kowdoavras, see Elms. ad Med. v. 793. ‘ xowdoar et Kowwoacba 
diversa sunt, illud rem aliquam cum aliis communicare, hoc, rei alicujus particeps 
fieri significat.’ He does not add, as he might have done, that this difference 
flows directly from the nature of the middle voice, and may be illustrated by 
numberless other cases. Mr. Riddle (Terminalia ii.) interprets udyev apart 
from the consequences, the offences simply, and quotes Soph. El. 153, ob'rot cot povvg, 
téxvov, &xos épdvy Bporay, and Antig. v. 308, ody tulv Alins wovvos dpxéce. 


Cuarren XL.—(a.) épxdspeOa— we come’ =‘ we are come,’ by the rhetorical 
use of the present. T. K. A. But it seems to me there is a difference between 
Gxouev and épxdueOa, and that the latter means ‘you see us now coming 
forward. Such a scholar as Dr. Bloomfield ought not to write in so loose a 
style as he does here. ‘épxéue0a, ‘Present for preterite,’ as often in ‘ xu,’ 
since, as every one knows, it is because jw is derived from a preeterite, that it 
contains a preterite notion, or the notion of a completed action, 7xw implying 
the result of a previous ‘coming.’ 

(b.) e elpyrat, like ‘si’ with the indicative, assumes the hypothesis, if, as 
avust be admitted, it is specified. : BotAeras is employed rather than 
dy Bothynrat, owing to that tendency towards vivacity of narrative in the Greek 
writers which induces them to employ the exact words of the persons or docu- 
ment to which they refer. See 51 4. GAN? Boris ph... avr’ 
elpfvns wolnre. The difficulties which have been felt about this passage will 
best be understood from the remarks of Peile and Arnold which follow. The 
first says, I agree with Baver in thinking that the former py is to be taken, 
not with droorepdv, as most commentators have supposed, but with detra:, and 
that not merely on account of the doris 4) moujoer that follows, but because, in 
fact, it cannot be taken otherwise. Since in the absolute predication, or in 
Matthie’s words, the definite denial, of not fraudulently withdrawing himself 
from another, ovx and not ui) would be required. “Ooris wh implying ‘in every 
case that a man shall not,’ virtually expresses an excepted case; and it is thus 
that I understand the passage. ‘ The agreement does not extend to those who go 
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to the prejudice of one of the parties, but is to be wnderstood with this proviso 
always, that a man is not fraudulently to separate himself from another, and so 
require protection, provided also that to those who receive him, he shall not, if they 
are wise, occasion war in place of peace.’ To this I should be inclined to reply 
that éoris wh dmocrepdy is not a case of ‘absolute predication,’ or ‘definite 
denial;’ it suggests an hypothetical case, and does not describe a definite indi- 
vidual. It means ‘in the case of a man being found to do so, aud being in fact 
equivalent to el tvs u7, is therefore properly followed by wy and not ovx. Mat- 
thie’s idea is, that where the relative refers to a definite person of whom some- 
thing definite is denied, we have éores od, but when to indefinite persons conceived 
of collectively by the mind, where it may be in fact rendered by siquis, Sorts 
wh is required, cf. ch. 118. This is equivalent to the explanation above given, 
and therefore forms no impediment to the more obvious way of taking the 
passage. The treaty is framed, not for the benefit of those who betake themselves 
to an alliance for the damage of others; but fur such as, without depriving others 
of the benefit of their aid, are in want of security; and for such as will not 
turn peace into war to those who receive them, if they behuve themselves, or as- 
suming that they act with discretion (cf. supra el eipyrat) sc. ol Seéduevor 
This somewhat strange sense of drogrepwv atirov &\dov is amply supported by 
Kriiger’s references, voulfwv brroca driabev roujoatro €0vn mdvTa drocrepnce 
Baorréws, Xen. Hell. iv. 1, 41. Puvdraxhy Keppovnoou rs wodews aroorepeiv, 
Dem. xxiii. 3. I have ventured to give a version which seems to make ed 
cwpovotcr intelligible. Arnold, however (as I have hinted), Dale, and others, 
cannot understand it, as it occurs. ‘There is a confusion in the expression, 
and the words el cwdpovotcr have really nothing to do with the sentence as it 
is actually expressed, which is suggested, as it were parenthetically, to the 
writer’s mind, but which he did not set down in words. If written at length, 
it would thus run:—‘ The benefit of the treaty was intended for such only as should 
not involve those, who receive them, in war, as, if you are wise, you will take care 
that these men do not involve you.’ A. 

(c.) épiverBar roirovs. Kriig. makes jjuds sub. the subject of the verb, 
and Tovrous object, ‘punish these, not without involving you.’ Popp. and others 
make rovrous the subject, and duvvecOa the passive infin., which is more ob- 
vious, though the passive occurs Jess often than the med. voice. 

Blkatol y’tore. See Jelf, § 677. pév ye. Kriig. says, apparently 
for pév yap, as ‘ye generally stands 10 attract attention to some particular which 
illustrates or confirms what has gone before. T. K. A. quotes a good remark of 
Buttman’s on the distinction between the two phrases. ‘Cum quis uno argu- 
mento vel exemplo aliquid probat, potest hoc ut sufficiens adferre ; quod fit 
particulé ydp ; potest etiam significare plura quidem posse desiderari, sed hoc 
unum satis grave esse, quod fit addito ye, ‘certe,’ ‘saltem,’’ Midias, p. 46. 

avaxw x7 is the holding back of the hand, and not striking, hence it means a 
mere temporary truce. Kriig. remarks that except in Thue. it is rare in Attic 
prose. For dia ‘im a state of, See Jelf, § 627. 1. 3, b. Arn. thus states the 
rationale of the matter—‘ 6.4 denotes the circumstances accompanying the 
action or situation spoken of ; or, more generally, whatever is interposed between 
the beginning or end of an action.’ To me it seems that as physically 64 would 
denote the course of the diameter of any spherical body ;. so metaphysically it 
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denotes what is as it were central to certain surrounding circumstances, which, 
so to speak, envelope it. So Arn.’s examples. 6’ dxdou elvac—‘to be enveloped 
by confusion ;’ 8.’ dogadelas—‘ to be enveloped in security ;’ 5.’ Ey Opas yéverbus 
—‘to get into the middle of a quarrel ;’ and similarly, da wdxns epxecOau, ii, 
11. 2, and cf. omnino, ch. 42 ¢, dua kwddvwry. See note 17. a. 

(d.) & xpi adrots apbverw—‘on the question whether it be expedient to aid 
them.’ See supra, note on BovAerat, ch. 27 a, and 4ob. davetrar yap & k.7.), 
“There will be found quite as many among your allies who will come over to us,’ 
Jelf, § 817, 4. aitdy twa—every man for himself, cf. i. 43, and vi. 77. 
Tov vopnov—you will be laying down your law against your own selves, dc. él 
in this sense, as in Dem. 52,1, é¢’ tuiv adro’s éoéabe 7d eos TotT0 Kareckeva- 
xéres (quoted by Kriig.) is the exact opposite to mpés, cum genitivo, pds ray 
éxdvTwr BoiBe Tov vduov 7lOns. Eurip. Alc. ‘It seemed established as practical 
international law, that neither of these two great aggregate bodies should inter- 
meddle with the other, and that each should restrain or punish its own disobe- 
dient members.’ Grote, vol. vi. p. 66. 


Cuapren XLI.—(a.) Atkatépara— pleas of justice.’ See Sheppard’s 
Theophrastus, p. 199, note upon ws rodAd mwapadedourére THY Sexalwy—having 
omitted many of the pleas which he might have urged. Kriig. quotes v. 97; vi. 
79, 80, and other authors. The idea expressed by the words is evidently meant 
to be contrasted with d&lwow xdpiros, which might be rendered—‘ a claim upon 
your gratitude.’ Tpds tpas—‘ to urye in your presence.’ 
dor emypiioboa. The meaning of this word has been disputed. The only 
passage with which a comparison has been made is jy de yuvh kdpy, al émiypew- 
pevar pddiora yuvaixes Tatra Totct dvdpdar rocebor, Her. iii. 99, where the word 
refers to familiar intercourse. We may, therefore, understand it here to imply, 
‘nor on the other hand friends, so as to be on a very familiar footing with you,’ and 
this seems to me established by the sense of ‘mutuality,’ ‘interchange,’ which 
has been proved to attach to érl in composition. See note on émimayla, ch. 44. 
Others have seen in the émi, the idea of ‘over and above ;’ consequently 
érixphoOa: is with them ‘abuti—to make an unfair use of you.’ 

(b.) vedv yap «. +. A. For the history see Herod. vi. 89. inlp 
—‘ Before,’ an uncommon usage. Kriig. It is ‘beyond’ in reference to time, 
taking the present as a stand-point. mpds Tov Aiywytav mdAepov, 
See Herod. v. 85. émucpatynow. A Thucydidean word. Cf. 
Lobeck’s Phrynichus, p. 351. That the Corinthian fleet had really no right to 
arrogate the result to themselves, is remarked by Miiller, ginetica, p. 117. 
Kriig. The American editor translates this word in a special note, ‘victory,’ 
which is only worth observing, as it encourages a sort of inaccuracy to which 
the junior student is too prone. It is of course, as may be seen from its termi; 
nation, the means of getting the better of, &c. ' 

(¢.) dreplomror Tapa Td viKdv—‘regardless of everything in comparison with 
victory,’ 4. €. all other things when placed beside victory seem as nought. This 
would be perhaps unnecessary to notice, had not Arn. translated it—‘ for the 
sake of conquering,’ and Bl. pre, or propter, for the sake of. Kriig. quotes roi 
xwdivou Kareppbynoe wap 1d aloxpdy te Uroucivat. Plato, Apol. p. 28. 
av Kal mpdrepov ExOpds §—‘even supposing him to be formerly an enemy.’ 
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Kriig. ingeniously remarks that rpérepov gives to 7 the force of a preeterite. 
Goll. compares the German ‘von jeher’—from an earlier ‘period. 

Ta oiketa kK. T. A.—They dispose, or manage worse, even their own affairs owing 
to the excitement of the moment, t.e. the excitement naturally engendered by 
strife with an enemy. D. has, less rightly I think—‘for the sake of their 
animosity at the moment.’ See vii. 70; iii. 82; v. 32. 


Cuaprer XLII.—(a.) dv evOvpnPévres. This verb (Kriig. remarks) again 
governs the genitive, vi. 60, 1, whereas the accus. most generally follows it. 
The latter case denotes that the action of the verb simply operates upon its 
object, as is the case with any other transitive; in the former it is equiva- 
lent to ppovrifew, i.e. with the accus. it is to ‘consider,’ with the genitive to 
‘consider about’ a thing. vedrepds tis, T. K. A. explains as 
equal to ef rus dare vewrepos—‘ each younger man; rather say, and in the case 
of any one that is younger, let him deem. d£votTw—attracted in 
number to the nearest nominative. GpiverOar—‘ to requite,’ here 
in a good'sense. Cf. iv. 63, 2. Arn. and others explain the word at length, but 
there is no peculiarity which does not directly follow from the nature of the 
mid. voice, which the student should elaborate for himself. el qroXe- 
para— ‘in case he shall go to war; the most simple and naked form of stating 
the hypothesis; iv roheujon, ‘in the event of his going to war,’ seems to me 
to be used, when reference is more particularly intended to the course of action 
then to be pursued. See the remarks on ch. 120 ¢. 

(b.) 76 te yap Evphépov ev Go k.t.d. For expediency most follows upon 
that course of conduct wherein a man makes fewest mistakes ; or perhaps we should 
say, ‘commits the fewest errors, for Kriig. is apparently right in saying, 
‘moralisch, am wenigsten fehlt.’ 7d pé\dov. Not, I think, here, 
‘ the future of the war’—1. e. the nature of its contingencies, though this might 
be easily supported ; but, the ‘ coming of the war’—i.e. whether it will come 


or no. davepdy 48y K.7.A. This is of course in strong antithesis 
to év dpavet xetrac—‘ which ts already before your eyes, and not w matter of the 
future at all.’ Udedetv—to take a little away from—i.e. in some 


degree do away with. For the history, cf. i. 103. 

(c.) katpbv txovra—cf. loxuv éxov, c, 36 a, ‘when possessing the quality of 
opportuneness’—1. e. when seasonably timed—coming in season. 
vo yap pt abuxelv. For to abstain from injuring one’s equals is a safer source 
of power, than to be so excited by the prospect of immediate advantage, as to grasp 
at aggrandizement surrounded by perils. This I believe to be the general mean- 
ing of the words. 76 aitlka havépw—‘ the advantage immediately 
before your eyes’ —t.e. that of adding the Corcyrean marine to your own. 
Sia KuvSivev 7d wéov exerv—is the taking more than our rights amidst dangers. 
76 wh. éxeuv is opposed to the equally abstract notion, 76 wh dbicetv. I cannot 
understand why T. K. A. should declare ‘the article is used because a parti- 
cular unfair advantage is meant.’ This is not true, and if it were, could the 
article be absent had the advantage not been particular? Neither do I see 
why Kriig. accounts for it by a contrasted 7d Ghaccoy. did. Kivdivwy, T. K. A. 
explains by ‘through,’ ¢.e. ‘with dangers.’ But see supra, c. 40 b; it means 
such a taking, or possession, would be ‘ enveloped by dangers.’ 
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Cuarrer XLIII,— (a.) wepurerrwndres—having fallen into the circum 
stances under which we ourselves at Lacedwmon proclaimed the principle, that every 
man should have the chastising of his own allies—ols is governed by the participle: 
I do not think that Kriig.’s proposition év ofs is necessary. 

(b.) totrov éxetvoy K.7.A.  éxeivov is of course the predicate: ‘this 2s that 
opportunity’ —i.e. the sort of opportunity which people recognise to be the one 
in which, &c. The Aristophanic 7097’ éxeivo will at once occur to the reader as 
parallel. to.atra, 6é. For the corresponding pév, see the close of 
the Corcyrean speech. 


CHaPreR XLIV.—(a.) kal Sls. ‘Ltiam bis advocatd convocatione,’ indica- 
ting, I suppose, something remarkable, though the same thing occurred iii. 36, 
Ti piv mpotépa. It seems to be doubted whether these words agree with 
quepe or éxkhyola. The former being more familiar, is perhaps more probable; 
but it is of little importance. peréyvooav—used rather ‘sensu 
pregnanti,’ since the meaning is, ‘30 altered their purpose as not to make ;’ or, as 
we say, ‘changed their minds not to make ;' equivalent, therefore, to peraryvdvres 
éyrwoav. Cf. werayvavar T& mpodedoyuéva, iii. 40. odlow must 
be connected with Evumrdeiv, for although Matthiz supposed it to be governed 
by éxédevoy, all the later grammarians (Rost, &c.) contend that xededw ce Toveiv 
is the only legitimate construction. Evppaxla—empaxla. That 
these words were not, in common parlance, very positively opposed, seems 
plain from the use of the first in the more special meaning of the second, v. 27, 
vi. 19; and, as Pop. observes, fvupayos for émlkoupos, c. 53, iii. 70. Itseems 
evident that émiwaxla is a defensive compact, implying the obligation to aid an 
ally if invaded: évywaxla therefore, when opposed to it, must stand for ‘offen- 
sive alliance,’ But the truth is, that the latter became a sort of kowdv bvopa, 
and was used genencally for any alliance. Dr. Donaldson, New Cratylus, § 174, 
observes that the force of ém! in composition, where it denotes ‘mutuality,’ 
‘interchange,’ ‘ the running of one thing into another,’ has not been sufficiently 
noticed by Greek scholars. In this way, ériuaxla would mean ‘an alliance 
for mutual defence. He amply illustrates this meaning of the preposition by 
other citations. The student should consult the section. Cf. ch. 41, émeyphabat 
and viii. 85, érapdoreplfovra. Gore tos adtods «.7.A. Pop. 
remarks that this formula passed into Latin usage; at least he quotes ‘ eosdem 
amicos atque inimicos (alibi hostes) habere.’ Livy, xxix. 23, xxxv. 50, xxxvil. 
I. Cf. also iii. 75, iii. 10, 

(0.) Kal &s—of course for olrws, ‘even thus,’ 4.e. even though they were to 
reject the proffered alliance. Evyxpotev aAdAAAois—to wear each 
other out by mutual attrition, or conflict, as we say. Kriig. quotes ‘ bello colli- 
dere,’ Hor. Zp. 1. ii. 7, and Pop. Isoe, Pan. c. 37; Dem. de Cor. § 19. 
tva doleverrépors otoww—‘ that they might find the Corinthians and the other 
naval powers more weak when they went to war with them, should any such neces 
sity arise.’ The dat. are governed by xaOcordvras, and are in the predicate. 


Cuartmr XLV.—(a.) Séca vais. Probably guite enough for the purpose, 
as Kriig. observes. It is not easy to see why Pericles should be suspected of 
lukewarmness in. the cause, as Bloom. (ed. prior) suggests. The story told by 
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Plutarch (Pericl. v. 29), that he meant to show contempt for’ the Corinthians 
by the smallness of the number, implies an unmeaning act of impolicy, absurd 


‘in so far-seeing a statesman. ' AaxeSaipdvios. Cimon, it seems, 
had six sons, to three of whom he gave the names of the nations for whom he 
acted as Proxenus, 7.e. Aaxedaiudvios, ‘He?os, and Oérrados. Avéruptos 


the father, as Popp. supposes, of Strombichides, mentioned in the 8th book. 
Tov éxelvov tL Xwplwv. Bloomf. explains és re 7Ov xwplwy éxelywr, ‘to any of 
‘their places,’ and remarks that such a separation of the article from its noun by 
the governing word, or by another, though found chiefly in Ionic writers, is not 
unknown in Attic Greek, as i. 106, és To0 xuprov liudrov. But in this case rou 
stands for rivos, and the instances are not parallel. With Kriig., I doubt the 
admissibility of such a collocation in Thuc., and with him would read xwplov— 
some place among the number of those belonging to them. It is impossible to see 
what T. K. A. means by declaring that Kriig. would read és rév éxetvov re 
xwplov. The Schol. says Epidamnus is hinted at. 


CHarPTeR XLVI.—(.) wpowépigav— ‘drew near.’ tore 8& 
Aus «.t.A. A full discussion of the geographical difficulties here involved 
would require too muclt space. The student may consult Bloomf., who has 
incorporated Col. Leake’s valuable observations. The principal points made 
out seem to be, that Ayuqy is a predicate, there is a harbour,—i,e., a port called 
Cheimerium, as well as the promontory; that it is the object of the writer to 
point out the locality of Cheimerium, though he does it awkwardly; that dv 
évrds means rorduwy, t.€., the rivers; that Cheimerium is Cape Varlam ; but 
that the Port Cheimerium is not, as was once thought, to be found in the Port 
of Parga, but in the ruins discovered by Colonel Leake on the other side of the 
promontory. Bloomf. translation best explains the passage :—‘ Now there is a 
port, and above it, removed from the sea, is a city called Ephyra, situated in 
the Elezatis of Threspotia, alongside of which the Acherusian Lake disem- 
bogues into the gulf, a lake deriving its name from the river Acheron, which 
after running through Threspotia, has its outlet into it. The river also’—I 
suppose Thyamis, though Bl. omits the word—‘runs to seaward in a parallel 
direction, dividing Threspotia and Cestrine, between which rivers the 
Promontory Cheimerium juts out.’ *Eotpy. This Ionic form in- 
stead of "Eqvpa is given in most texts, because the reading in the MSS. is 
Edvpy, and in one’E¢vpy. It appears that the grammarians declare this to be 
a word which always retained the Ionic form, But since Strabo, Steph. 
Byzant., and others employ ’E¢vpa, Popp. strongly suspects the reading. The 
*Eq@vpy of Homer is of course Corinth, and Thuc. would not have borrowed the 
form from his writings to apply it to this town. eer, 
Kriig. prints églyot because of ii, 102, and iv. 103, but he admits that the best 
MSS. have é£eue. dvexer—raises itself up, iv. 53, 3; vii. 34, 2. 
Kriig. 


Caapter XLVII.—(a.) BiPota—‘ The swine pastures ? now St. Nicolo 

di Sivota. According to Leake, they lie five or six miles 8. of the mouth of 

the Thyamis. > 

— 1. (0) ZakvvOlov. This seems at variance with what is said of the Corcy- 
F 
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yeans, c. 31. We must therefore suppose that they had made an application 
at the same time as they sent an embassy to Athens, and were successful. See 
Pop. Ed. Maj. év rq iywelpw—i.e., the mainland close by the 
Sybota. 79 #relpw=rf xara Képxupay iyrelpy, for in the time of Thucydides 
the word was not yet « proper name, Pop. See notes on iii, 54. The 
Chaonians are principally the barbarians meant. 


Cuaprer XLVIII.—(a.) tprdv fpepdav ovrla— provisions for three days,’ 
Kriig. compares ii, 23; iii. 1; vi. 34; and Xen. Hell. v. 3. 21. This suffici- 
ently proves how little the ancient triremes were calculated for anything like a 
long voyage. as éwl vavpaxlav. We have the dative, iii. 4, 
vi. 34, but this is a case where small reliance can be placed upon MSS. The 
ds, in cases like this, seems to me to indicate adherence to a common practice, 
drew up as ships are wont to do when going into action, or, at any rate, that the 
act described by the verb is compared with, and referred to a similar class of 
acts; even ws és Ilewsidas BovAduevos orparevecOar, Xen. Anab. i. 1, 11, means 
-*such an expedition as would be organized against the Pisidians.’ T. K. A, 
explains thus: ‘ws does not perceptibly weaken the certainty of their deter- 
-mination=with the purpose of engaging,’ from which one does not gain much 
information. awhéovtes. Take this with xafopdo., while so sailing, 
catch sight of. PeTedpous, a picturesque word, as any one must 
admit, who has remarked how vessels upon the horizon sometimes seem to be, 
as it were, suspended in midair. I do not think Bl. is right in explaining in 
‘the high sea,’ and besides, ‘ the high seas’ is scarcely said in the same sense as 
‘the king’s high-road.’ Though a favourite with Thuc., it is not, as Kriig. 
remarks, employed by Herod. or Xenophon. 

(0.) ré\y—here ‘divisions,’ or ‘squadrons,’ cf. ii. 81. Of cavalry, ii. 22. 
Kriig. Td BE GANo «.t.4.—‘ Along all the rest of the line they 
‘themselves took place,’ or ‘extended,’ cf. iii. 107. Pop. would rather say ‘reli- 
quum spatium’ than ‘reliquam aciem,’ because it appears from the next 
ch, that the Corcyreans also occupied portion of the right. We must not, 
then, understand 7d GA\)o as entirely exclusive of the right division. 
evdvupov Képas. Remark the absence of the article. This case comes under 
‘those where the article is not applied to things sufficiently familiar and definite 
not to need it,—as Bactdevs, Icduds, &c. See note, ch. 8 u. So we say 
‘right,’ ‘left,’ not always ‘the right,’ ‘the left.’ 


Cuaprer XLIX.—(a.) ta onpeta, The signal was a sort of flag raised 
upon a mast or pole. The opposite term to denote the lowering of the signal 
in order to put an end to the action, is xareomdoOn, i. 63, 2. The Mace- 
-donians used a crimson flag for the same purpose, Plut. Philop. 6. Similarly 
among the Romans, Ammian. xxvii. 10, 9; Cesar de B, G. ii. 20; Kriig, 
kaptepd—the regular term for an obstinately-contested combat, not found, says 
Kriig., in Xenophon. odx dpolws, sc. Kaprepd by a sort of 
Zeugma, not so much by the science of the parties. Bl. version approved by 
T. K, A., ‘less excellent,’ ‘meritorious,’ does not seem desirable, Kriig. says, 
“short for Bla dé, mefouaxlg.’ 

(b.) mpooBddouv. Bekker prefers to mpocBdddover, which occurs in the 
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MSS. But it does not seem necessary to alter the present, ‘ when they happen 
to lay alongside of one another,’ t.e., in the nautical sense of ‘laying a ship 
aboard of another.’ The optative of course expresses ‘ indefinite frequency,’ as 
mefowro infra, dreXtovto— got clear.’ KaTaoTavTes 
épdxovro. Bl. is right in saying, ‘the sense is maintained a pugna stataria,’ 
rather than D, in translating, ‘they set to, and fought,’ it implies that they 
formed into a regular set array, like a body of infantry. Sréxmror. 
This evolution, Bl. seems to think, corresponds to the modern evolution of 
‘breaking the line’ employed so successfully by Rodney and Nelson, and the 
original suggestion of which has been so much controverted. The object of 
this is to destroy a portion of the enemy’s fleet, which is thus cut off from the 
rest. But does not the plural here indicate a single manceuvre often repeated, 
which could not be the case with such breaking the line? I should therefore be in- 
clined to accept the original explanation, that, viz., it was 4 breaking through 
the enemy’s line, in order by a rapid turn backwards to smash the oars, or 
-sides, or stern of the opposing vessel, ii. 83, 89; vii. 36, 70. Compare Livy’s 
description quoted by Pop., ‘Libero inter ordines discursu pretervecti in 
puppim impetum dabant,’ xxxvii. 24. 

(c.) 8eBlores of orparyyot. Had the construction proceeded smoothly, we 
should have had at’Arrixat vijes still continued as nom. to ovx« fpxov, but of 
orparyyol is substituted, because they were the responsible parties in the ’Arr. 
phjes, and the real causes of the delay. Kriig. places a stop at fjpyov, thereby 
making dedlores of orpar. a sort of nom. pendens. viv mpdppnow. 
See i. 45. 

(d.) tas oKHVaS épfpous. In this collocation, as in rf Sly dratery, iv. 
122, Tats vavol Kovpas, vil. 37, Tov KTUToy wéyay, vii. 70, we have what Dr. 
Donaldson calls secondary predication, and the whole is equivalent to—‘ they 
set fire to the tents, and the tents were empty.’ The idiom is of course familiar to 
every scholar ; but I have some doubt whether this mode of explaining it suffi- 
ciently points out the fact that the adjective or participle so placed contains 
the cause or condition of the whole predication: as rév dvdpa yeAdcarra éruTe 
is not—‘he struck the man, and the man was laughing; but, he struck the man 
because he laughed. Were I should render, they set fire to the tents as they found 
them empty. D.’s ‘burnt the deserted tents,’ may be defended by the ambiguity 
of the English idiom, but should not have been given in a version intended for 
students, as it might mislead. See more on the subject, notes on i. 36 a3 
il. 57 a. épfjpos is in Thue. of two, and also of three terminations. 
Suipracay. Bl. way of accounting for the force of the prep. is probably 
correct. They searched through (5:4) and carried off, jpracay, any articles ; as 
infra, viii. 31 and 36. 

(e.) ard—‘ from an originally smaller number,’ i.e. 110, see ch. 47, which 
even united with the ten from Athens would not equal the Corinthian fleet of 
150. See ch. 46. ampohacletws. Said properly of an act which 
required no rpddacts to excuse it ; therefore it means more ‘openly’ and ‘un- 
hesitatingly.’ Aaptpas, pavepds. Cf. ii. 7, ‘clearly,’ indisputably, 
Kriig. cf. AXaumpa vikn, vii. 55. epyou elxero—‘ set to work,’ lit. 
held himself to it, so in German, ‘ Griff das Werk eifrig an.’ Ste- 

ikékpito, There was no longer any distinction between friend and foe. Bl. illua- 
F2 
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trates by St. James ii. 4, (Bl. ref. is wrong), od duexplOnre év éavrots, where 
the meaning obviously is—Hare you not made invidious distinctions among 
yourselves ? és rotro dvdyKyns——‘to such a pitch of necessity,’ ‘eo 
necessitatis,’ Kriig. explains ‘to such an inevitable collision, comparing és 
Tobro dvdyKns 6 Adbyos Hee. Plat. Theet. 170, v. Compare és roiro Evpdépas, 
iii. 59. és ro0ro Svoruxlas, vii. 86. The usage of évvérecev in this impersonal 
way is elsewhere, says Kriig., confined to the meaning equivalent to évvéBy 
There seems little authority for évvémecov accepted by many editors. Pop, 
suggests that mdvra may be supplied to évvérecev from dvdév. The Schol, 
understands Ta mpdymara. 


Cuaprer L.—(a.) ta cxddy «.t.d. ‘They did not attempt to lash fast and 
tow after them the hulls of the vessels which they happened to sink.’ The opt. 
expresses the indefiniteness of the whole : the aorist is used because there is no 
intention on the part of the writer to connote the exact time of the action of 
the verb. Entertaining those views on the nature of the aorist, expressed else- 
where, I do not attribute so much importance as others to the controversy 
maintained between Madvig and Kriiger in their Greek Grammars, whether the 
aor. optative in non-hypothetical relative clauses, be a preteritum, or no. 
Kriig. would naturally quote the present case in confirmation of his opinion 
that it is. A. directs attention to the fact that xaradvcecay only implies a 
partial sinking, or waterlogging of the ships. This is clear from Herod. viii. 
go, and from the famous case of Arginuse, where some of the Athenian com- 
manders after the action proposed m)ely él ras xaradeduxvias vais, xa tos 
én avta&v dvOpémovs. StexmAéovres is of course not used in the 
technical sense of d:éxrdovs in last ch., but simply—‘sailing through,’ i.e. the 
scene of action. 

(0.)"HAAnou «7.4, With reference to the naval actions in the Persian 
war—peylory Tv mpd airfs. Of. i. ta. 

(d.) Kal Sora. Hoav Noval. The xal has been very offensive to editors. But 
Pop. explanation seems satisfactory: the w\wiot are those which came sea- 
worthy out of action ; but beside these, ten had never been in action at all, for 
the Corcyreans had 120 triremes, see ch. 25, and of these only 110 were 

employed in the battle. Engelman, thinking this ‘very obscure,’ proposes to 
ender kal ‘viz.,’ so that wAwewor and Aowrai should mean the same ships. This 
- use of kal I cannot but consider very dubious. He supports it by rovodrwv cat 
axovolwy dpaprnudrwr, Plato, Apol. p. 26 A., which he says is only used to 
denote one class of duaprjuara. But I am not sure that it only denotes one 
- aspect of them ; and the word roofros, owing to its collocation in such phrases 
as roira kal rapamdyjoa, has a particular usage which renders it impossible 
for us to quote the above phrase as any authority for such a use of «al in the 
text. Of the other reference to ili. 26, rdé re mpdrepov retunuéva Kal & Tt 
CBeBracrjcer kal doa év Tals mply éoBohats apehéXermro, we can only say— 
Nil agit exemplum quod litem lite resolvit.’ . 

(¢.) remardvioro. ‘Htsi Greci non radva sed arava ddew dicunt, tamen 
promiscue raiwvifw et macavifw usurpant.’ Stanley ad Esch. 8. C. T. v. 274. 
-The MSS. here as elsewhere exhibit both. Tpvpvay, sc. ém 
empipvay éxpovovro, rowed sternward, The object of this evolution.,sometimes, 
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was to gain space for returning to the charge, and sometimes, as here, to present 
the least vulnerable part of the ship. to the enemy. Cf. Herod. viii. 84. Thue. 
i, 515 ili. 78; vil. 36. Kriig. cf. the military phrase éml mé3a dvaxwpeiv. 
Xen. Anab. v. 3, 31. Odlyar dpbvev, ‘too few to aid.’ This sort 
of comparative usage of the positive is not peculiar to Greek. Thus we might 
say—few for the purpose. Cf. ddtyous evar rH orparig TH MhSwv cuuBaréew, 
Her. vi. 109, and again vii. 207. See Jelf, § 666. Matt. § 448. 


Cuaprer LI.—(a.) paddov é& Tod ddbavots—* more than to the Corinthians.’ 
éx Tod adavo}s—adverbially. Pop. quotes as similar cases from Thuc., éx rod 


gavépou, iv. 79, ék Tod wpodavots, iii. 43, and others. Babpatov 
wondered at the Corinthians backing water, as we might say. See Jelf, § 495, 
obs. 3. vijes ékelvan émumddovoev—as often, a transition to the words 


actually used, ‘ yonder are ships sailing up to us.’ See ch. 4ob. 
Evverxdtate—‘ darkness was closing in.’ 
(b.) éreheura és vixta. See note iii. 78, ended at night, t.€., lasted up to night 


and then ended, ch. 58 b. *AvB8oxlSys. This is the well-known Ando- 
cides the orator, who afterwards played so prominent a part in reference to the 
mutilation of the Herme. dpploavto sc. al yfes. * Subjectum enim 


mutatum ex medio apparet,’ Pop. But I am not convinced that the word can- 
not mean, ‘ brought their ships to moorings,’ without any such awkward change 
of subject. ai ekoor vies Grd TSV’AOnvav, adror. In this and some 
other passages of Thucydides, as iv. 9. 1, vi. 96. 3, vii. 41.1, the article 
seems used in somewhat an anomalous manner. I fully agree with Engelman 
that to alter the passages, as Kriig. would in this case, is futile, for how can we 
account for their existence? The correction of them, which we find in some 
‘few MSS., is much more probably owing to the hand of the transcriber. It 
only remains, therefore, to conclude that Thucydides is somewhat peculiar in 
his way of employing the article. Now if a writer were to say, ‘The ships 
from Athens, those, I mean, which Glaucon commanded,’ no one would express 
any surprise. But here we have ‘ these’ instead of those. May not this, how- 
ever, be ascribed to the same principle of composition upon which, as above, 
we have a transition to the directa actio in yfes éxetvar x.7.X., the narrator 
vividly entering into the action, and speaking from that stand-point as it were ? 


Cuaprer LII.—(.) rds piv vats dpavres ... hodxafov. Here is a slight 
anacolouthon, for either we ought to have read ras ev vats jpay, hovxafoy dé, 
or wey should have been omitted, Pop. But Kriig. remarks that wey belongs 
rather to the general thought than to any one of the separate ideas, and may 
be supposed to connect itself with rof 5¢ ofkade wAod in the next section. vais 
dpavres is not so common as vavoly dpavres, but Kriig., cf. Herod. viil. 57, 
dralpovot Tas véas dd Zadauivos. The ships themselves were drawn up on 
shore, therefore dyxvpas need not be substituted. émurKkev—‘ the 
means of refitting.’ Pop. says, in the same way as srepirelytous is the ‘means 
of fortifying,’ but surely, in this latter case, it is the termination in -ovs, which 
denotes the operation: so also with ddwous, ‘the means of capturing, Phil. 61. 
év xoplo épfpo. The junior student should note the effect of the article's 
being absent ; it conveys the reason why there was no émicxevy, but scarcely, 
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say with D. ‘in so deserted a place.’ rot TwAod for 7b5e Tod mod 
dry. Cf. 1. 68, Kriig. But see Jelf, § 496. 


Cuaprer LIII.—(a,) xedriov, explained by the Schol. pixpdv wdoudprov amd 
Heraopas Tot KéXnros trou, G els dvyp émixdOnrar. As the xédys was the 
riding-horse (light horseman, says T. K. A.), the small light skiff containing 
an individual was so named metaphorically. Krug. ef. iv. 1203 vili. 38; 
Herod. viii. 94. dvev knpuxelov. ‘This was a straight stick of 
wood or of metal encircled around with two serpents, having their crests oppo- 
site to each other, so as to bear the form of the letter. Thus it answered to 
the caduceus of Mercury. Sometimes, however, instead of serpents, it was 
encircled by sprigs of olive, indicative of a desire for reconciliation,’ Bloomf, 
Thus it would be equivalent to our flag of truce, and the sending a message 
without it, would be meant to imply that the Corinthians did not admit them- 
selves to be at war with Athens. arépapavres, on the principle of 
‘ qui facit per alium, facit per se,’ the legates are regarded as the mouth-pieces 
of the principals, from whom they come, cf. dépOetpe, ii. 6y, ad fin. 
orovéas Avovres, may be much more emphatic, sine articulo, are breakers of 
treaties, but, see ch. 48 b. 

(b.) Mere. This Bloomf. regards as a negligence of expression for \vew: to 
me it seems a very natural anacolouthon, and quite in the manner of Thucyd. 
‘and are breaking the treaty too.’ 

(c.) ro pév. Upon any explanation which I have seen the uév is misplaced, 
for the orparéredov is not contrasted with anything. It may be a mere 
carelessness of expression, the writer’s real intention being to contrast the 
Corcyreans and Athenians, or, as Kriig. suggests, it may have crept into the 
text from what has gone before. dveBdnoev—‘ called out to lay 
hold of and kill them,’ Kriig, ef. Xen. Anab. i. 8. 12, Kupos éBda dyew 7d 


oTparebua. 


CuapreR LIV.—(a.) ém’ otxov, not ém’ olxov. Therefore, ‘homewards,’ 
z,¢., in the direction of 2 point; with the accusative right up to a point, as ch. 
30a; hence I imagine its common signification of ‘hostility,’ which in some 
graminars and lexicons is given as the primary one. 

(b.) vexpods dveldovto. See note, ch. 8a, The absence of the article is 
explicable upon the principle often noticed of its natural omission in the descrip- 
tion of any familiar process, where the object of the verb’s action is at once intel: 
ligible without particular definition, —e.g., ‘weigh anchor,’ ‘shoulder arms,’ ‘fur. 
sails,’ and the like. So ‘to take up dead’ describes so natural and necessary 
a process, that no article is required. Cf. iv. 4; iv. 54; v. 10; vil. 5; viii 


106. €evex0vra. The neuter, because the corpses were regarde¢ 
as without personality—mere things. Kriig., cf. dca ii. 92, and Xen. Anab, 
ia, 8. Gore kal vyavdyia K.t.A. This would of course, as in 


the similar case on land, indicate that victory rested with them. 


Cuapter LV.—(a.) év Oeparela elyov—‘ireated them with great cowrtes; 
and attention.’ Kriig. cf. év alrig éxew, v. 60; vii. 81. On the result, set 
iii. 70. Tpooronoecav—‘ might bring over to them.’ On thi: 
somewhat peculiar word, see the note on iii, 47 a, and in Sheppard’ 
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Theophrastus, vc. i., wept elpwvelas. All the usages of the word appear to me 
directly deducible from the primary meaning, to bring over to; cf. mpocemou)- 
carro, last chapter; ‘took to themselves,’ i.e., claimed. 

(b.) weptylyverar, A. taking the prepos. in » not unusual sense, cf. ch. 
2b, translates ‘thus overlived the war,’ i.e, thus came out of the contest with 
the Corinthians wndestroyed. And I am not at all sure that heis wrong. Kriig., 
however, and others, contend that it is ‘got the upper hand.’ Cf. ii. 65. The 
connexion between ‘superesse’ and ‘superare’ shows how closely the ideas are 
united. odlow—because logically of Koplv@:o: is the subject of the 
sentence. év orov8ats. Remark the absence of the article, ‘in 
a time of treaty,’ sc. the thirty years’ truce. But see chap. 54 b. 


CHaprer LVI.—(a.) 8tdhopa—‘ points of difference,’ or points in dispute ; 
hence ‘causes of quarrel.’ More frequent, says Kriiy., in Thuc. than else- 
where. Cf. i. 67, 68. tpacodvrwy. This word, in the sense of 
‘ working,’ ‘ scheming,’ may, as A. remarks, be compared with our own expres- 
sion ‘to practise,’ and ‘practises.’ See note on iii, 56. Kriig. remarks that 
it is most common with dws and an indicative, iii, 4, 70. 
IIa\Ajvyns—formerly called Phlegra, now the Gate of Kassandhra (says Col. 
Leake). Between the Gulf of Therma and the Strymonic Gulf, the whole 
district called Chalcidice juts out into the sea with three promontories, of which 
this lies most to the west. Consult Grote vi. go, 91, who remarks that the 
Athenian Empire was much more secure over the islands, than over the sea- 
ports situated on the Continent, as the latter would have a much better chance 


of receiving aid from some neighbour powerful by land. oédpov 
torehcis—z.e., paying a fixed sum annually, instead of a contingent of ships. 
See ch. 29, and the commentators on Arist. Vesp. 669. 7d és 


Tladdhvyy teixos. The effect of this would be to leave standing the fortifica- 
tions towards the mainland, but also to leave the town destitute of defence on 
the side where it was accessible from the sea, —7.e., from Athens. 
émSyprovpyots. ‘This term and Aajwoupyés was applied to the chief magis- 
trates of the Peloponnesians, expressive of their doing. ‘the service of the 
people.’ See Livy, xxxii. 22, and Arist. Pol. iv. 4, p. 140. Asclepiades con- 
siders the prepos. superfluous. Gdll. understands it to mean ‘extra magis- 
trates sent as colleagues to the Anusoupyol.’ Arn. It is possible éw! may only 
have the sense of superintendence, as in érloxoros. For the nature of the 
magistracy, cf. Miiller, Dorians, i. z, 46, who, however, seems to interpret 
‘upper magistrates.’ ‘The words ra él Op¢xys denote generally the towns in 
Chalkidike, places in the direction or on the skirts of Thrace, rather than parts 
of Thrace itself.’ Grote, vi. go. Mr. Shilleto makes it embrace Chalcidice, 
with its three projecting tongues of land, all the Hellenic colonies stretching 
eastward along the coast, and terminating at some unknown point to the W. of 
the Hellespont. Its western boundary was Macedonia, and it included several, 
islands in the Hgean, among which Thasos was certainly one. Thucydides, or 
Grote, p. to. 


Cuarrer LVII.—(a.) havepds Siddopor—‘ openly at variance.’ 
‘ Tlep8(xkas—the line of the Kings of Macedon, from their founder, Perdiccas, 
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may be seen Herod. viii. 139. They were reputed to be descended fror 
Temenus, that one of the Heracleide who at the return of his family with th 
Dorians, obtained possession of Argolis, and on the strength of this descen 
they were allowed to be Greeks. Herod. v. 22. But the Macedonian peopl 
were regarded at best as half-barbarians. Thucyd. iv. 124, 126.’ Arn. 
MaxeSévev without the article, and means certain Macedonians on the sea-coast 
see ii. 99, THs kdrw Maxedovlas. Perdiccas was to have reigned jointly with hi 
brother Philip and his cousin Derdas, but attempted to deprive them of thei 
provinces. Besides these, says Pop., the brothers of Derdas, c. 59; Pau 
sanias, c. 61; and Augustus, son of Philip, are mentioned as rivals to Per 
diccas. éwerroheuwto— ‘had been made a foe of.’ 
évavtTrovpévois—‘ acting together in opposition to him.’ The construction, thougl 
unusual, verborum pugnandi usu defenditur. Cf. Plut. Cleom. vii. 3. 
Tpowerovtro. The preceding re would induce us to expect mpoorovodpevos, bu 
it is quite in Thuc. manner to pass thus to the finite verb. Pop. ef. ii. 29 
iv. 4, 72. : 

(b.) Spopa dvra Ta xwpla. Many MSS. omit the 74, which most editor 
inclose in brackets. If it stand, it must mean, I presume, ‘if he could get pos 
session of the places, being as they were, close to Potidea.’ &vexa— 
denoting the final cause, ‘ for the sake of.’ 

(c.) Kadku8etor.. According to Col. Leake (N. Greece, iii. 54), these 
Chalcideans occupied the whole of the great peninsula, south of the Mount 
Khortiatzi, though Chalcidice itself was originally the name of a muct 
smaller district. When Xerxes was retreating from Greece, he left behind hir 
Artabazus; the latter subdued Olynthus and placed it in the hands of the 
Chalcidians. Ever after, the Bottizans are found in close alliance with them, 


ef. ii. 79. mpokatahapBdvery — properly a military word, 
meaning ‘to anticipate the enemy in occupying some position.’ See ch. 33 ¢. 
(d.) avrot—sc. Perdiccas, cf. i. 59. per’ GAdov 8éka. 


Eleven generals are quite an unheard of number, and, besides, many more 
than are suitable for one thousand men, to say nothing of the five who follow, 
c. 61. The very ingenious conjecture of Kriig., wer’ dddwv 3’, ‘with fow 
others,’ gets over the difficulty; and they who know most about numerals ir 
MSS. will make least difficulty in accepting it. It is no valid defence of the 
old reading to say with Arn., that Pericles was employed with nine colleagues ir 
the Samian war, c. 116, for Thuc. there only says that Pericles was one of the 
ten regular orparyyol of the state, Sexdrov abrod crparnyodvros, and not that 
all ten were on duty in the same expedition, and with the same force. The five 
mentioned, c. 61, would make the number exactly ten. 


Carrer LVIII,.—(a.) trpaccov. Most editors agree with Pop. in 
marking this as spurious. If it be genuine, says Kriig., é\@dvres— 5¢y must be 
considered an anacolouthon of parenthetical character; or after érecd), we may 
add with one MS. a 6é & twodhod—‘ after a long time,’ after much 
negotiation. tréoxero. The majority of MSS. have tréoxor7o, 
which Kriig. in his notes appears to accept : for neuter plurals which stand for 
persons, individual agents, sometimes follow the law of all plurals. Cf. note on 
ch. 126; iti, 82; vii. 57. 70, TEAN— ‘the authorities.’ Arn, has 4 
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good note on the origin and various meanings of reAéw, as traced by Damn. 
Lec, Homeric. and Wachsmuth. They seem to resolve themselves into the 
notion of ‘completing and perfecting,’ bringing to a culminating point. 
téte 84—then at last. Kata Tov kaipov TodTov—when they met with 
this favourable crisis. The first, says Kriig., denotes only the time, the . 
second, the favourable conjunction of circumstances. 

(.) tatrnv is the object, ulay row loxvpav the predicate, and is therefore 
sine articulo. avoucloacOar és "OdvvGov is not an uncommon, though 
elliptical way of speaking—‘to break up their establishments and settle in Olyn- 
thus.’ See nearly the same notion, Arist. Aves, 1340, ef. ch. 51 b. THs yis— 
this, says Kriig., depends upon repli riv Aluvny B6ABnv, wherewith one may men- 
tally supply rf. The Lake of Bolbe seems now to be called Besicia. Henceforward 
Olynthus became the principal Chalcidean city. It was at a subsequent period 
taken by Philip IT., its inhabitants sold for slaves, and its walls razed to the 
ground. Bloomf., who considers that dvi implies ‘up the country,’ shows that 
Olynthus was not, as represented in the maps, on the sea shore, but about five 
miles inland, in a N. E. direction. Boxe véperIar.—gave it to them 
to inhabit, or occupy and culticate, whether by farming or grazing, and to receive 
the fruits thereof. Such is the full impurt of the phrase. Bloomf. 


Caaprer LIX.—(a.) r& érl Opanns. See Grote as quoted above, v. 56. 
karacravres éroheuotv. Hither, says Popp., ‘quum pervenissent,’ or ‘quam 
consedissent.’ I should prefer the latter, taking the words in a military seuse— 
‘when they had established themselves there,’ 4. e., secured a base for their opera- 
tions. dvadev—from the upper, or, inner country. 


CuaptTer I.X.—(a.) wept rO Xwplw. Thucyd. uses both the dative and 
gen. freely in this meaning. Dat. i. 67, 74, 119, &c. Gen. iii. 102, and with 
poBeicOat, viii. 93. Tovs wavTas, in all, the German idiom ‘im 
Ganzen’ corresponds. 

(b.) "Apiorets. *Apioréas appellatur, Herod. vii. 137. > Adepdvrov. 
Est Adeimantus, 6 ’Qxdrov, Koplv@.0s orparnyés, de quo Herod. viii. 5. 59, 61, 
94. Popp. émirySeros—is ‘a fit and proper person for anything ;’ hence 
it naturally slides into our meaning of ‘proper,’ except in such cases as Xen. 
Anab. i., where it is ‘fit and proper to be beaten,’ here it denotes accordance in 
political sympathies, and is equivalent to pidos. Of. i. 95; it. 49; viii. 47. 

(¢.) TervrapaKoer_—reccapdxovra hudpais torepov would have been more 
usual, but we have rpirn huéoa torepov, viii. 24, and so in Latin ‘tertio anno 
post,’ as well as ‘tribus annis post.’ Popp. Wemayadd that Anglict—‘forty 
days after,’ and ‘the fortieth day after,’ are alike used. 


Cuaprer LXI.—(a.) émmapdvras—‘had come wp besides.’ Kriig. cf. 
Xen. Anabd. iii. 4, 30. éavrdv—sc. of Athenian citizens. Cf. i. 64. 

(b.) dvayKatav—‘ compulsory,’ i. ¢., such as circumstances compelled them 
to make. Cf. exactly the same use of necessarius, Liv. xxii. 2., ‘necessarium 
cubile,’ and of dvayxaios, i. 90; ii. 70. 

(c.) dravioravrat é« tis Maxedovlas— break up their encampment for the 
purpose of leaving Macedonia.’, So, says Poppo, the words must be taken, as it 
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is impossible that Bercea was not within the limits of Macedonia. The town, i 
will be remembered, is honourably mentioned in the Act. Apost., and is stil 
called ‘ Veria.’ émuotpapavres—‘ they made a turn back’— ‘mar 
versus,’ says Popp., ‘gegen Osten.’ Kriig. Both Arn. andBloomf. understanc 
Thuc. to mean—‘they turned back again into the regular route from Pydua t 
Potidza, from which they had deviated in their attempt to surprise Berea. Now, 
as the latter place lay in a westerly direction, and somewhat inland, such a turr 
must have brought their line of march toward the east and the sea. All the 
explanations, therefore, come to much the same thing. The student should, 
if anxious for further discussion, refer to Grote’s elaborate note, vol. vi. p. 95. 
The xal before reipdoavres, which Popp. dislikes and Bloomf. would obliterate 
ought I think to stand. It seems to me to resemble the xal in elmovrds 71 kai 
xwduveve and such phrases, yet not before having made an attempt upon the 
place. Cf. repay ray reryOr, vii. 12, and ris Nucalas repay, iv. 70. 
xepls—here not in its usual sense, but ‘ besides,’ which meaning it appears tc 
derive from the notion of —‘ without counting this or that. Cf. with Kriig, ii, 
13; iv. 97: iii, 17.1. Gigonis is described by the Schol. as a promontory 
between Macedonia and Pallene. Leake places it near ‘Apanormi promonto. 
rium.’ €BSopqxovra, made up with the forty of Callias and the 
thirty of Archestratus, c. 57. 


CuapteR LXII.—(a.) mpbs’Odv0ov. The majority of MSS. have mpi 
Odvv Gov ; but the allies were not encamped in front of Olynthus ; nor yet, says 
Popp., close to Olynthus, pds’ OddvOw, but under the walls of Potidea, on the side 
that looked towards Olynthus, and this idea can only be expressed by pis 
OndtvvOov. So iii. 21, mpds IIAaralwy ; iv. 31, mpds Tod Ayuevos ; iv. 130, Td mpds 
Deidvys. Ew tis 1wéews—to prevent the men from straggling into 
the town of Potidea. Of. iii. 6; v..115 5 vi. 50. 

(6.) ovr. The junior student may remark a good instance of a not un- 
common pos 7d onuawépevov construction, 4. e., because Tod ’Apicréws 7 yur 
fw is equivalent to édofe 7G ’Apiorei, the participle stands in the dative. In- 
stances are numerous. Popp. gives one from Homer, Lib. xiv. 139—AxAdjos 
ddodv Kip ynbet—bepxouery. TO loOpd... Zw toOpov. This ap- 
pears contradictory to the common usage of the article. It is to be explained, 
I think, by supposing that in the second case Thuc. uses the expression at 
employed in the common parlance of the locality, where the article would be 
omitted, just upon the same principle as it was omitted before the Isthmus ol 
Corinth by the Southern Greeks (i. 108; ii.9; iv. 42), and as it is omittec 
before thoroughly familiar ohjects by ourselves. See note, ch. 8 a, and ch. 54 
a. Elsewhere, in this part of the narrative, Thuc. describes it as a strangel 
‘cum articulo.’ Cf. véxpous dvelhovro, Cf. c. 54. odds. Aristeus 
and his own troops. 

(c.) tods MaxeSdvas tmméas. This word appears to be used adjectively her 
and in v. 63, of Maxedéves larafs. So also we have of “E\Anves medracral 
Xen. Anab. vi. 5, 26, and such phrases as rv "EA\ada yAdooar. 


Cuarrer LXIII.—(a,) drorépooe Staxwduvetoy xophras— in which 9 
the two directions he showd run the risk of going. The subj. after #méopyce i 
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given by Bekker for the future,—vevoe:. It is remarked that ywpfjoae might 
have been employed, or the word altogether omitted, as in vii. 1; viii. 47. 

ds és EdXirrov xdprov—‘ into as narrow a space as possible,’ because the 
denser the column, the more easily they would force their way through the 
enemy. Popp. points out that yapeov stands for ‘spatium,’ ii. 77, 78. The 
transposition for és ws é\dyiorov is to be noticed. See Matth. Gr. Gr. § 461, 
and ef. with G. iii. 46, dre év Bpaxyurdry.. Brdcacbat—force his 
way into Potidea. xXnAfv—lit. ‘the claw of a bird.’ Here the 
‘mole,’ or ‘stone-breakwater,’ which, as Arn. points out, after being constructed 
just below the sea-wall of the ancient towns, in order to strengthen them, was 
afterwards continued so as to narrow the entrance of the harbour. It projected 
like a talon or,claw, and hence its name. Aristeus could not enter the regular gates 
of the town, as the Athenians had probably cut off the retreat, and in passing 
along the mole he was exposed to missiles from the ships. 81d is 
undoubtedly ‘through the sea,’ as is easily intelligible from the position of the 
mole. Others have rendered it preter vel propter mare, which meaning 
Popp. says only exists in the poets, Herod., and the ancient writers. But 
see xl. c. 

(0.) katadbavés. We may either, says Pop., understand xwpioy or tt. But 
the neuter form of the predicate need not be tied down to any particular word. 
We may translate—‘ in sight,’ which would imply that the places were recipro- 
cally visible, which sense seems to be required here. Pop. refers to émipavés, 
said of Decelea, vii. 19, which is apparently taken in an active sense, ‘latus 
late prospectans,’ Tac. Hist. iii. 60. Kriig. has ‘ein iibersichtlicher Raum ;’ 
and cf. ryd@édes, vi. TOL. éylyvero ... tpn. The tenses vary, 
as the sense requires—as soon as the battle began (of a continuous action), and 
the standards were uplifted (of an act done once for all). Cf. xareordcOn infra. 
Vide Append. on Aorist. 8a Taxots. Cf. xl. c. 

(c.) trormév8ous—‘ under a truce,’ the technical term. This was the re- 
gular admission of defeat upon the part of those who requested the permission. 
Cf. e. 54. aré0avov. The exceedingly interesting inscription upon 
the Athenians who fell in ‘this battle may still be seen in the British Museum, 
where it was placed by Lord Elgin. It is engraved upon a small stone found 
in the plain of the Academy, and is much mutilated. See Béckh’s Restorations, 
Corpus Inscript. i. p. 300, and Arnold’s note. It forms part of the subject of 
an interesting lecture by the Professor of Anc. History, Oxford. 


CHaPTeR LXIV.—(a.) Td & Tod ioPpod retxos. Compare KrXéapyos kal of 
éé éxelvov, Xen. Anab. 1. ii. 15. The preposition here is equivalent to a, or ab, 
a parte, as in ‘ Pastor ab Amphryso,’ and the whole means ‘the wall on the 
side of the Isthmus’—7.¢. the wall on the outer or northern side towards Olyn- 
thus; as towards the close of the chapter, 7d é« 77s IlaAAqv7s is the wall on the 
side of Pallene—i. e. the south or inner wall. The same wall had been called 
7d és Ilakdjvnv, but the difference arises from the different point of view—éx 
implying the wall, which the spectator sees when looking from Pallene (é« 
TlaAdqvys) ; és, the wall which itself looks towards Pallene. It is clear, says 
Arn., from Herod. viii. 129, that Potidea occupied the whole space across the 
neck of land from sea to sea, and that, consequently, the Athenians on one side 
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could not communicate with those on the other. Grorey (caves 
This is the technical term for a wall built for the purpose of cutting off commu 
nication from a place, and this is the sense conveyed by the preposition, ef. viii 
26, vii. 6. The imperfect éppoupoty implies that they regularly garrisoned anc 
continued to guard it. 8lya, an adverbial predicate—in two differen: 
directions—apart, Kriig., cf. vi. 100. arelxiorevy must be consi- 
dered as equivalent to ov« daorelyiorov. 

(b.) "Adérios. Kriig. remarks that this is an Ionic genitive like T'odéus, 
iv. 107, and Kvlécos, v. 51. So even in Xenophon, Ag. li. 18, we have Kpev. 
cios. The town was situated on the shore towards the E., near the present 
village of Athyto, Leake iii. 156. Sppaopevos—lit. starting from, 
i.e. making that his starting place, or head-quarters—the regular military term, 
as in Xenophon, passim. Cf. ili. 31, iv. 52; so alsu époppeiy is the usual term 
for a naval blockade. Cf. i. 116-142. éuporépwbey refers to the 
two walls on land, specified at the beginning of the chapter. vuKav— 
‘to be victors.’ Engelman well remarks that this transmutation of a transi 
tive into an intransitive verb, is common to all languages. Cf. éAevPepody, ‘tc 
be Kiberators,’ i. 69. ddixoduer, we are guilty, iii, So ‘amare’ is ‘to be in love,’ 
and T'rinken in German, as ‘to drink’ in English, means ‘to be a drunkard,’ and 
évixa is said of the Olympic victor. 


CuarreR LXV.—(a.) amotayicbelons—Kal—éxov. Remark the con- 
nexion of a genitive absolute with a nominative by cal: the same takes place 
with re cal also. Popp. quotes similar examples, v. 67, iv. 29, Too, 124, v. 116, 
vi. 93. Gro «.7.d.—or if anything else, contrary to expectation, turn 
up. Kriig. says, we should have anticipated &\dofev, but, as in the version 
given, dAdo is more indefinite. Kriig. himself quotes v. 80, kat dmoca a\\jAwy 
mohéuw } ef re Ado elxov. There is a question between the readings mapa 
Aéyov and wapddoyov. Bl. argues, that as Thuc. uses the substantive zapd- 
Aoyos, it is unlikely that he would also employ the same word as an adjective 
masculine. Ta em. TobTous—‘ that which was to follow next upon 
these things’ —i.e, the next steps to be taken. Ta eEwPev— ‘ what 
was to be expected from abroad.’ Poppo says the expression equals ra ea, but 
this seems inaccurate, as the above translation is meant to show. 

(b.) ta &AXKa. This construction may be regarded as a sort of extension of 
the cognate accusative: so Kriig., who considers it equivalent to méAeuoy rohe- 
wet. Tr. ‘he both took part in the other operations of the war.’ 

Zeppudlwy. This gen, has been considered as dependent both upon éAe and 
mwoddovs. Perhaps the last is more probable, as the Athenians have not lately 
been named. At v. 18, we find them in subjection to Athens. The place was 
situated in Sithonia, Herod. vii. 122, and is now called Zra ‘Oputda, accord- 
ing to Leake, iii. 153. és tiv Tlekordvyqoov erpacoe—a common 
form of condensation, cf. c. §1, on érehedra és vvxra. Popp. also compares 
Kerevew és tiv Aakedaluova, iv. 108, orparlay émrayyéd\New és Tovs cumpdxous, 
vil. 117. Say—for this, dws has been conjectured, because the 
latter is universally the word employed by Thue. after mpdocew, But there iy 
no reason in grammar, nor in the nature of things, why we should not alsc 
employ éry. And Kriig. observes that we have 8rw rpémm, iv. 128, anc 
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motel Sry, vi. 93. ‘Bottice, or Bottica, denotes the new country of the Bot- 
tiveans, to the east of Potidzea and the Gulf of Therma, where they had settled 
after they had been driven out of their old country by the Macedonians ['Thuc. 
ii. 99]. But Bottizea denotes their old country, situated much more to the west- 
ward, between the rivers Axius and Lydias, of which Herod. speaks, vii. 123, 
127. In the Thracian invasion, Sitalces overran Bottica, but never penetrated 
as far as Bottiaa, ii. 99, 100, ror.’ Arnold, 


Cuaprer LXVI.—(a.) Evveppayer. The form éugpcow for Eugsjow occurs, 
says BL, also in Dio Cassius, 186, 62. 1247, 53. 6 méAeuos Evvespdryer. In all 
probability it is a direct imitation of this. Kriig. ef. 6 médeuos xareppdyy, 


Arist. Eq. 644. évaKwx}—a graphic term, ‘a holding back ;’ some- 
times also employed of a temporary suspension of hostilities. 18(a— 
' fon their own account,’ i.e, as Popp. explains, per se, ‘non consultis sociis.’ 
CuapteR LX VII.—(a.) évdvtmv—8ebudTes. Cf. c. 55 a. arept 
7) xoplw—as we, ‘being alarmed about the place. See with the dative, i. 6, 
and ii. s. omovids. Seec. 53a. 4 
(b.) évijyou —egged on, or urged on the war. Kptgha Kriig, 


connects with mpecBevduevor, whereas Hermann, ad Elect. v. 1059, and most 
others, attach it to évjyov. His words are ‘ Particule pev—éeé interdum ad ea 
tantum ipsa, que opposita inter se sunt, referuntur, manente constructione 
participii.’ Kriig.’s method avoids this difficulty, but is less obvious. Arnold 
believes that ras orovdds must refer to the thirty years’ truce, and indeed, when 
the word occurs thus with the article, this peace is commonly meant. It has 
been objected by Miller, 4ginetica, p. 180, and Gdller, that this cannot be so, 
as Afgina had been reduced by Athens before the commencement of the thirty 
years’ peace (cf. i. 1c8), and he thinks that reference is made to the general 
compact, entered into by the Greeks after Platea. Cf. ii. 72, iii. 68. Kriig. 
adheres to the former opinion, conjecturing that in some way or other provision 
had been made in the thirty years’ peace by the Lacedemonians for the avro- 
voula of Angina. See similar provisions for the Olynthians and others in the 
peace of Nicias, v. 18; and of the same opinion is Arnold. Grote, vol. vi. 
p. 104, is undecided. ‘ Miiller’s opinion,’ he says, ‘might seem to be counte- 
’* nanced by the allusion to Aegina in the speech of the Thebans, iii. 64; but on 
the other hand, if we consult i. 115, it will appear possible that the wording of 
the thirty years’ truce may have been general, as drodofvar 6€ “A@nvalous doa 
éxovot Tedorovyyclwy ; at any rate, the Aiginetans may have pretended that 
by the same rule as Athens gave up Nisea, Pege, &c., she ought also to re- 
nounce Aigina. However, we must recollect that the one plea does not exclude 
the other: the Aiginetans may have taken advantage of both in enforcing their 
prayer for interference. This seems to have been the idea of the Schol.’ 

(c.) Kal et tls tu GANo—‘ and any of the allies that had any other wrong to 
complain of,’ Jelf, § 45, 3. tls &Ados, the proposed alteration, is inferior to the 
original readiny, for any other injury is the prominent part of the idea, 
tov eiwOdra, The ordinary assembly, consisting of all Spartan citizens who 
chad attained to the age of thirty years, Arn. Popp. points out that it is called 
4 éxednola Tév Aaxedapoviwy, v. 87, and 7d mdHO0s abrav, c. 72. It is so 

. called, probably, to distinguish it from 4 wixpd’Exxdyola, which was composed 
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only of the Spartiate Peers, or éuo?o, to the exclusion of the Lacedzmonians 
See on the subject of these assemblies, Miiller’s Dor. vol. ii. ch. 5, and the remark 
of Grote, vol. vi. p. 105. Remark the usage of mrovéw in roujoavres, so like tha 
of our own verb to make. Cf. i. 139, iv. 118. Atpévov elpyerOar 
This celebrated decree, which inflicted so much distress upon the Athenians, i 
much harped upon by Aristophanes. The student should refer to the Achar 
vv. 477, 729, 752, 758. The Schol. on Rane, v. 273, preserves the terms o 
the decree, Meyapéas pjr’ dyopas, pyre Paddoons, wir’ ymelpov peréxew. Ser 
also Plut. Vit. Peric. c. 29. 


CuapterR LXVIII.—(a.) rd muordy. The reliability, if there were such : 
word, in default of which render good faith, loyauté, it means the trustworthi: 
ness of their conduct in all the relations of internal policy and private life, 
Cf. 76 misrov THs dAnOelas, Soph. Trach. v. 398, cf. Jelf, § 436, +. 
amurrorépovs—less inclined to suspicion, or, ‘less ready to believe us when wm 
‘say, activo sensu, less ready to believe, cf. iv. 17, viii. 66. é& 
Tovs GAots. This is generally connected with drirorépovs—‘ less suspicion 
towards all the rest of the world, in the event of our saying anything agains 
them. Others give a different force to és rovs dAdovs—more incredulous 
towards the rest of us, if we have anything to say. Both are possible, 
To the first it has been objected that the Corinthians were going to accuse 
the Athenians alone. But this is surely futile, for the general form in which 
the expression is couched is precisely what we should have anticipated in a 
rhetorical statement. Nor is Poppo’s assertion that rovs d\Xov’s (in the second 
method of taking the words) cannot include the Corinthians, because jyels is 
subsequently distinguished from rovs Evyudyous rovcde, anything more than a 
hypercriticism ; for of course it is possible for them sometimes to identify 
themselves with the rest, and sometimes not. His own way of taking the 
words is to connect them with Aeywuev—‘if we have anything to say against the 
rest.’ But here the first given objection would apply, and Popp. seems sensible 
of it, for he conjectures ro’s’A@yvalovs—and surely in this case we should have 
had dAdovus sine articulo. The # 71 Aéywpev is a sort of euphemistic expres- 
sion with which Kriig. well compares Ar. Ach. v. 579, tuyyveunv eye, el 
mrwxos dy elrdvy Te KdoTwpvdrduny. cwodppootvyy ‘moderation,’ 
See an explanation of what is meant by the word, c. 84, § 2. 

GpaGla, cf. Sheppard’s Theophrast. ch. ix. p. 115. 

(b.) Thy paOnow éerovetre, is said to be identical with ¢uarOdvere, but there 
is, I think, always some shade of difference between the simple verb, and the 
cognate noun with ovéw. The latter seems to dwell more upon the action 
expressed by the verb : tr. took the trouble to inform yourselves. 
tav deyovtwv K.7.A. Arn. has a very long note, following Pop. ed. Maj. 
wherein he says that the gen. Aeyévrwy depends upon the latter part of the sen- 
tence, and that ws Aéyouss is exactly equivalent to 7d A¢yew, the gen. expressing 
that connexion of the subject spoken of with the verb which is expressed 
in English by the prep. ‘in.’ But it has always seemed to me much more 
simple to make the gen. governed by Urevocire, and ds Aéyoucr one of those 
recurrences to the directa oratio so common—‘ You suspected the speakers and 
(declared) that they are speaking for their private interest,’ Sudpopa 
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slightly differs from its use in the last ch., where it was ‘points of difference ? 
here it is, ‘points which make a difference.’ See note on idle re aire Siapéper, 
iii. 42. & TO épyo—actually involved in the evil ; this is the pri- 
mary force of the preposition, as may be seen in such phrases as ¢uBarevew ra- 
tplos, Sophocles, cf. iii. Pop. renders it apud, coram. 

(c.) abavets—‘ if they were committing this wrong in a corner.’ 
otk el8dor. Dat. commodi, ‘as to persons ignorant of the fact,’ cf. ii. 36; iv. 
59. Trohepyrovrar for rodkennOycovrat, Poppo. This is one of the 
eases which will illustrate the way in which a middle sense passes into some- 
thing like a passive one. See the observations, iii. 40, and Jelf, § 364, and 
ieupell bring war upon themselves, viii. 43, and diamrodeujoer Oat, vii. 14. 

(d.) ob yap dv-—‘for otherwise they would not,’ supply with Poppo, ef wh 
Tporaperkevacuévor Roav és mbrenov. twodaBdvres. This is ex- 
plained by the Scholiast Sefduevor, and by Thom. Mag. rpodaPévres, but I have 
little doubt but that Stephanus was right in thinking that td contained the 
sense, clam, et per insidias, an opinion which has been repeated by several 
editors. Cf. with Kriig. i, 121, 143. GroxpiiocGar. A. interprets 
this, ‘to give you the full benefit of your dominion in Thrace,’ and it is certain 
that such a use of d7d may be supported. But this does not seem to me called 
for by the sense. It is better to take the old interpretation, ‘to avail yourself 
of, ‘to reap the benesit of. Goll. compares daoffy, i. 2, and Kriig. vi. 17; 
vii. 42. So, says Popp., the Latins use abuti, liberé uti. 
7d pév, which might have been 7 uéy, referring to Kepxipa, is attracted to 


Xeprov. 


CHaprren LXIX.—(a.) kparivat. A somewhat poetic and rhetorical 
word, cf. iii, 18, 82. On the subject compare c. go and 107. Krig. 
a&roorepotvTes—active voice upon the principle of ‘Qui facit per alium facit 
per se,’ as is explained in the next section. 

(0.) elrep k.t.A. Arn. quotes with approval Hermann’s dictum, ‘elzrep Soxet 
cot, dicimus ei de quo non certo scimus quid ei placeat, aut de quo id nescire 
simulamus,’ and renders, ‘if he makes a pretention of being the deliverer of 
Greece, we cannot say whether he does make it, but if he does.’ This I believe 
to be wrong. elzep, as its form imports (cf. dorep, ch. 8 b, and Donaldson, 
N. Crat. § 178), will be found upon a careful induction, more especially in the 
philosophers, always to asswme the hypothesis which it makes; sometimes, it is 
true, only temporarily and for the sake of argument, but still always to assume 
it, especially if they carry off the honour of being the liberators of Greece, as I 
suppose you think you do. I was induced to examine the question, owing to 
an assertion in a note by the learned editor of the Agamemnon (Peile), ad v. 29. 
‘ elrep is used when the proposition is doubtful.’ But after the largest induc- 
tion which I have been enabled to make, I find that etrep always assumes the 
hypothesis either from its intrinsic truth, or simply for the sake of argument; 
and it is from cases of the last sort that the notion of its doubtfulness arises. 
Numerous instances of this will present themselves to the reader throughout 
Thucydides. But it is still more important to trace the usage in strictly argu- 
mentative writers like Aristotle. It will be found that he is perpetually stating 
his principles in a delicate way by eirep, while his mere défa: are introduced 
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by el. The real state of a disputed fact, he, for the purpose of avoiding dogma. 
tism, continually introduces by d\n’ e’rep—e.g. Men do not wish for the good 
-of an inanimate object, except so far forth as may be desirable for themselves, 
-yerotov TH oly BovhecOat Tdyaba, adN elwep cwfecOat BovdeTat abrédv, iva abrds 
éxn. Here elrep obviously and necessarily assumes the supposition contained in 
Bovrerat. See again Lth. Nich. lib. vii. c. 7, x. 3. To go through the instances 
which I have selected would be tedivus; but even in the very case quoted by 
Peile, ad loc., eirep Tt éori ris adnOelas cbévos, G. 7’. v. 369, the ‘vig 
veritatis’ is assumed as a foundation for what follows. A long note will per- 
haps be pardoned, as the matter is of great importance from the use of the 
word in arguments, and Mr. Stanley, I perceive, in his truly valuable work on 
the Corinthians, has again reproduced the assertion about its being a particle 
of uncertainty. The error arises from contrasting it solely with e¢ ye, which 
assumes the same hypothesis in a more emphatic, and, so to speak, detctic and 
lively way. eile himself has elsewhere said, ‘ If the original notion of tepl be 
connected with that of its derivative, mepicods excess, we shall be led, consider- 
ing wep as a kindred particle, to the same interpretation, récov wep—thus much, 
and more; full as much.’ Agam. v. 141. aflwois—nearly as dtlwua. 
Kriig. cf. i. 138, ii. 2, iii. 37. héperat, I believe to be a metaphor 
from the games; as we say, ‘bear off the prize; (others tr. ‘ ostentatiously set 
forth; cf. pre se ferunt.) If déiwors be taken activo sensu, then we must 
tr. ‘si virtutem palam sibi vindicat,’ as Popp.; but this is not so good: for, as 
Kriig. indicates, cf. ii. 11, with ii. 60, and iii. 53. ot yap Spavres, 
The doers, the active party, or it may be possible to supply déuca to the parti- 
ciple from déccovpeda, and tr. ‘the wrong-doers. Hither is preferable to dis- 
connecting ol and dpaévres, and making the first here a demonstrative pronoun, 
as it sometimes is before de. Tr. therefore, for the wrong-doers are coming against 
persons who have not yet made up their mind, with their own measures already 
taken, and not merely threatening; rather than, for they already acting, are 
coming against, dc. péedAnors denotes a menacing attitude; as A. 
explains, holding up the stick, but never striking. Cf. iv. 126. 

(c.) kal—‘a not unfrequent use of kal, by which it is nearly equivalent to 
ddd, immo, the literal sense being ‘and now,’ as in Arist. Pac. 402, kat 


co ppdow Tt Tpdyua Sewdv Kal wéya,’ Bl. kat édXlyov—step by step, 
creeping on. Kriig. well compares kar’ édlyov 7d mp&rov éumlrrovea, Plat, 
Timeus, 85, d. 7d dvaloOntov— ‘your insensibility,’ “your want 


of perception of what is going on about you.’ Kriig. remarks that the word is 
not used by Thucyd. in so contemptuous a sense as by Demosthenes. Cf. i. 82, 
vi. 86, This seems true of the later writers. See an examination of the 
Character, Sheppard’s Theophrastus, ch. x. pedAnoe. Cf. supra, a. 

(d.) dodadeis— safe men,’ lit. ‘such as cannot be tripped up in wrestling,’ 
Cf. ppoveiv yap ol raxets ovx dopare’s, dip. Tyr.6r7. dv refers of course 
to tueis, and must be resolved into its constituents—‘ though, as it now seems, 
what was said of you transcended the reality.” In'Thuc. the perpetual antithesis 
between Adyos and épyorv must be rendered sometimes in one way, and some- 
times in another: dv has been taken for the neuter—the common report about 
which things; but I cannot believe this to be right. TpoaTrayTirat 
—‘ before the preparations made by you suitably encountered,’ or rather ‘antici- 
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pated him on the way.’ The infinitive, says Popp., stands after rporepdv 4, as 
commonly after mpiv. Cf. note, ch. 39 b., and vi. 58, and Jelf. So after 
torepov H, vi. 4. kal és tbxas—kataorivat. Popp. tr. Fortune 
casus subire.. The meaning of the whole is, undoubtedly, to expose yourselves to 
the influence of accident by struggling against your enemies when they have become 
more powerful, and not before—i. e. by delaying the struggle until they are so. Cf. 
émi ras dpaveis éhrridas kablorava, V.:103. atrdv tepl aitd oharévra— 
metaphor. from shipwreck, that he was the rock upon which he himself made ship- 
wreck—i, é..his own errors were for the most part the cause of his failure. Com- 
pare vi. 33, mepl odlow adrois ra mrelw rralwow, ses Herod. ix. 101, wh epi 
Mudponnt mraton )"EAXas. 

(e.) at tpérepas ddarlSes. The pronoun stands, as often, for the objective 
genitive—the hopes of which you are the object ; cf. ch. 33; Jelf, § 652, 6. 
twas. Reference is made, perhaps, to the Thasians (i. 101); the Eubcans 
(i. 114), certainly to the Potideatans (i. 58), Popp. ; ait(a—is 
‘chargé in.general, here, a ‘friendly remonstrance.’ katryopla 
has a more special and forensic sense—an accusation at law. 


CuarteR LXX.—(a.) &€vor—ét is our desert—we may claim. TOV 
Siadepdvtwv. Cf. note, c. 68'b.; tr. as dSiapbpw»— the interests which are at 
stake being great: the duaépovras which follows is, ‘ differing in character.’ ~ 
olovs tpiv must be taken in close connexion with 6 dyav éora. Cf. infra. 

(b.) d&eis érwofirar is ‘quick at devising novelties ;’ the ért in composition 
denotes something over and above what has been before: ‘from the éée?s is de- 
rived by Zeugma another adjective, which governs cwfew. ‘The meaning of 
ogeis, ‘sharp,’ when applied to the latter half of the sentence, is in the nature * 
of a sarcasm,’ Grote, vol. vi. p. 110. Géller’s idea of understanding ixavol in- 
stead of dée?s, is, I think, quite unnecessary. émuyvevat has reference to 
érwofoat, and the preposition has the same force, to devise fresh measures. 
e€lxerPar— ‘to follow out.’ ‘A meaning,’ says Kriig., ‘and construction which 
I am unable elsewhere to find.’ mapa Sivapi rodpynral—daring 
beyond their power. The words which follow I understand to mean, ‘venture- 
some beyond. what their sober judgment sanctions,’ and are explained’ by the anti- 
thetical clausc, Tis yrauns unde Tots BeBalos mioretoat, to have no contdence 
even in such schemes as their judgment sanctions, cf. Jelf, 442 a. Many other 
translations have been suggested; but Ihave little doubt as to the correctness 
of the above. .. Td 88 bpérepov—it is your way, or your characteristic, 
to perform what falls short of your power—i.e. not to effect all you are able to 
effect. JLivy.seems to refer to this (as Bl. observes). ‘Atheniensium populum 
fama est celerem et supra vires audacem esse ad conandum; Lacedzemoniorum 
cunctatorem, et vix in ea quibus fidit: ingredientem,’ xlv. 23. 

(c.) pedAnTAs: &roSyuyntal: évSnpordrovs. All these words are of pecu- 
liar significance;.on the first, see sup.'c. 69 b.; the second means, ‘roamers 
abroad,’ the third, ‘stay.at homes.’ dmodnuety and évinuety were used at 
Athens to express our ideas ‘at home’ and ‘ abroad.’ - &€épxovrar— 
‘ follow out their advantages to the utmost,’ Popp. tr. longissimé progrediuntur. 
Si verba explicanda essent longissime victoriam persequuntur, ex tribus pessimis 
membranis scribendum esset éregépxovrat. The translation I have given is not 
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to be restricted to actual pursuit of an enemy. dvamlrrovew. This 
verb denotes the action of a man who throws himself back from his task in phy- 
sical exhaustion or despondency. Arn. says it is a strange mistake of Athenzus 
to suppose that its primary meaning is mental discouragement, for in all lan- 
guages terms expressive of mental operations are borrowed from those of the body, 
This is quite true; but it seems a no less strange mistake of his own to derive 
the notion ‘dispirited’ from ‘the movement of a rower who throws himself back 
to give force to his stroke.’ Neither does Athenzeus loc. cit. say so much, but 
érl wuxfs éorw olov dbupety. étl 88 Tots oopacw «.7.d. This 
antithesis here expressed is, though somewhat difficult to translate, easy 
enough to understand. ‘They are as reckless of their persons as if they did 
not belong to them, when fighting for their country, but they are most thorough 
masters of their intellect, and employ all its powers in her service’—1. ¢. bus- 
banding all its resources, and allowing none other the advantage of them. The 
orators seemed to have admired the sentiment, for it has been imitated by Iso- 
crates, Panegyric, p. 58, and Lysias, Orat. funeb. p. 87. See Arn. and Kriig, 
Some have regarded olxetordry as if it belonged to wéAec—‘ most entirely the 
property of their country,’ but if the antithetical word dAXorptordros has refer- 
ence to the subject of the verb, this must also. 

(d.) €€@wow. This is Poppo’s and Bekker’s reading from most MSS. 
He quotes Soph. Trach. v. 506, ¢&#\Oov GeOd’ dydvwv. Kriig. has émef- 
ANwow. éXlya . . . mpdgavres. The construction seems to be, 
qyobvrar ruxelv mpdtavres ddlya mpds 7a wédAdovTa. They think they have 
chanced to effect but little as compared with what they will hereafter effect. ‘ Ac- 
cording to Matthiz, the participle mpdafavres stands for the infin. rpdtai, as 
dependent upon jyoivra:.’ Bl., who tr., whatever they so pursue as to gain, they 
esteem trifling compared with what they may chance in future to attain to. CE. 
Jelf, § 683. eile believes ‘the correct version of this difficult passage’ to be, 
‘And whatever indeed having projected, they shall not have followed out, they 
reckon (their own to lose, i.e.) an actual loss of their own property; but 
whatever having followed up they shall have acquired, (they reckon) a trifle when 
compared with what they were to have succeeded in effecting, as if in the last 
clause it had been pds & eueddov Tuxelv mpdéavres, cf. iii, zo. kal Eueddoy, ol 
Hey Ties dwapTyoerOat, of 5¢ mrelous revtecOar Tod ddyOots Aoyropol, ili. 22, 
kal €wehdov Suwoew K.7.d. éwAnpocav rhv xpelav. The true aorist, 
denoting an act not restricted to any special time, past, present, or future, 
which we somewhat clumsily express by a present. They supply the deficiency, 
2.€., are wont to supply. émixelpnow x. 7.A.—because they tmme- 
diately set themselves about attempting whatever they have made up their minds 
about,—i.e., make their attempt an immediate one. Kriig. of. éemiyelpnos Trav 
*EmcrohGy, vii. 43. ‘The attempt upon Epipole.’ 

(¢.) pox@odeu, as our word oil, is somewhat poetic, and as Kriig. remarks, 
scarcely used in plain Attic prose; but it seems to have a peculiar appropri- 
ateness here with aldvos, cf. Hom. Od. FE. 202, cf. ii, 39. In speeches 
Xenophon frequently employs it. KTado@ar. Note the present, 
‘being always in the act of acquiring.’ éoptiv—Think nothing else 
« holiday, than the doing what the occasion requires. There seems some tacit re- 
‘erence to the practice of the Lacedemonians, who, as on the occasion of 
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Marathon, would not go forth upon even the most necessary expedition during 
the time of a festival. On this account, I think Reiske’s interpretation of the 
word, delicias, voluptatem, is incorrect; and Dio Cassius probably overlooked 
the allusion when he substituted evéauoviay in the imitated passage, xxxviii. 
37. Cf. Miiller’s Dor., book ii. mepucévar,- Cf. Xen, Mem. ii. 1, 9. 
BovAopevous ToAKG Tpdymara éxew adrovs TE Kal dAdows Trapéxelv. 


Cuarrer LXXI.—(a.) trairys pévrouk.t.d. This and the following sen- 
tence are confessedly difficult. I will first mention what I myself imagine to 
be the meaning, and which I now find to be nearly that given by Bloomf. : 
‘And yet when such a State as this stands, as it were, in battle array against 
you, O Lacedwmonians, ye continue (51a) to procrastinate; and think not that 
peace endures longest for those men, who go not indeed beyond what is just in the 
matter of armament, yet plainly show that their resolution is, if they be wronged, 
not to permit it ; but yehold fair dealing to consist in doing no violence to others, 
while ye prevent injury to yourselves by repelling it when attempted,’ The second 
clause of the sentence would naturally have commenced with ofecGe dé, and con- 
tained some other opinion concerning the nature of a durable peace, ascribed to 
the Lacedemonians. But with that love of variety which we have so often 
remarked, (cf. ch. 38 c,) as characteristic of Greek composition, the antithetical 
clause is cast into a new form. 74 wapacxety I have translated ‘armament,’ 
for want of a single word which better expresses its meaning ; but it must be 
understood to include all acts and measures which might awaken the jealousy 
of a neighbouring government. Bl. says, ‘I must still adhere to my opinion 
that 79 mapackedy means in vite institutione. 76 icov véuere—lit. ‘ye allot, 
or deal out the equitable,—i.e., equity.’ The translation given to it is therefore 
quite as tenable as Arn.’s, to deal justly, or Donaldson's, ‘ye lead a life of 
easy indifference,’ or Poppo’s ‘cequitatem colitis.’ duvvduevor can scarce mean 
‘suffering harm, by attempting to defend yourselves,’ for by no code is self- 
defence considered as inconsistent with justice; and again, it is going much too 
farto say that the Lacedzemonians would not defend themselves, which in this case 
the orator would imply. PAdwrer Bar, says Donaldson (NV C. § 454), isa 
certain degree of harm or mischance, a hindrance or accidental harm; (this I 
have pointed out with examples in a note upon Alisch. Ay. v. 119. Terminalia 
ii.)—never an injury of that kind which can cause resentment. The present 
passage has, he thinks, been misinterpreted by all commentators. His own 
version is, —‘It is not your opinion that those persons enjoy peace the longest, who 
while they act justly, show they have made up their minds not to submit to injury, 
but you observe the rule of non-interference,—t.e., you are strictly neutral or im- 
partial, on the principle of not hurting others, and of avoiding the in iences 
to which reprisals would subject you.’ 

(b.) apxardtporra, exactly corresponding to ‘ old-fashioned.’ 
mpds aitovs——when compared with them. A very natural ellipse for mpds 7a 
érirndetuara airav. In a similar manner, réxvys stands for domep réxvns 
del Ta érvyryvoueva kpare?. Bl. is scarce right in saying with respect to the 
government of réxvns ‘supply d:a or wep.’ The ‘ additions’ here of course are 
the improvements made from time to time. Tlustrations will occur to every 
one. Cf. Xen. i. 6, 38. émutexvqrews. The ért has the same 
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force as in émcyvdvat, ch. 70 b., which see; but as the word rexv7 has been 
used, émirexvicews, says Popp., ‘exquisité positum est.’ The verb occurs, 
Herod. ii. 2, 119. Grote gives the sense correctly, but somewhat too magnilo- 
quently for a Spartan, Sea ea of active obligations requires multiplicity 
and novelty of contrivance.’ 

(c.) pexpl tod8e. Let your snesteatig be limited by this; go thus far, 
and no farther. The words wexpl and axpi I believe sometimes signify, not 
simply up to a certain point in time or space, but coincident or co-extensive with 
a certain amount of time or space. érépav twa Evppaxlav rpddnre, 
This probably refers to the Argives, who were ever ready to take advantage of 
any opportunity to establish a counter influence to Sparta in the Peninsula. 

(d.) Gedv tdV dpKlov. ‘The Gods who were called upon to witness the oaths, 
Expressed by Livy—Fcederum arbitros ac testes. Liv. xxi. 10. Poppo. 
tov aloSavopévay, 7. ¢., alcOnow éxdvTwr, gpovipwr. This makes the expres- 
sion the exact antithesis to dvaicOjTwy, and we may render it, men of feeling 
and intelligence. Popp. refers to v. 26, and Xen. Mem. iv. 1, 1. Otherwise— 
‘ of these men who witness the act, under whose cognizance it comes, as the oaths 
came under the cognizance of the-gods. épyp-lav—deserted, and 
therefore defenceless position. Kriig. ef. iii. 67. brva—‘ holy in the 
sight of gods’—from which we may infer the strength of the religious feeling 
connected with the idea of race. enyetoOar. The notion is, ‘Do 
not let the power and glory of Peloponnesus degenerate under your Headship.’ 
Popp. explains the construction éAdoow, = to wore éXdoow elvat: others say 
that the double accusative is occasioned by the elliptical way of speaking, riv 
TleXordvvncov édXdoow xataorioat cényouuévous. To me it seems explicable by 
Prolepsis. On the verb éémyéouwa: in this sense, cf. i. 76, 95; vi. 85, and L: 
and §. Lexicon. On the Spartan fyeuovia, see Grote, p. 396, note, and i, 
38, and vii. 55. ‘ 


Cuaprer LXXII.—(a.) trav’ A@nvalwy. This genitive must be referred to 
mpecBela, but the whole sentence is, as Arn. remarks, an instance of irregular con- 
struction, known to most Greek authors, and particularly to Thucydides, 
When the subject of the discourse is suddenly altered, the new subject is 
brought forward into the most prominent place in the new sentence without 
much regard to the necessities of the construction, which often is changed by 
an anacolouthon, and the subject left independent of any government. This is 
most common where, as in Herodotus, the reason of the preedication is introduced 
by ydp, before the writer gives us the predicate itself. See Jelf, § 786, 6 
The introduction of al before &s faPovro renders this passage more confused 
than usual, and I confess it seems to me very like the work of a copyist, who 
did not perceive that mpeoBeia could form the subject-—by repetition—of 
fc0ovro. In this suspicion I perceive that Kriig. concurs. Arn. cites, by way of 
illustration, i. 115 ; vii. 48; viii. 30, which the Student will do well to consult: 
So also Herod. iv. 149, 6 5¢ mais, od yap py ol cummdredcecbai, Tovyapav bn 
avrov karaheleuv oly év AUKowl, iv. 100. T&v 6é way yap fv 7d wAROOs peralrior, 
obx édékovro Tods Adyous, ix. 109. TH be Kaxds yap ee ravorxly yéveobar, 
elre 76 épéy. d&rrokoyyropévous. This accusative must be con 
sidered to depend upon the verbal adjective mapirnréa. On the construction 
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see Jelf, § 318. Matthie, § 447. Goll. accounts for the fact that these verbals 
govern accusatives, on the principle that they tacitly contain the notion yp%, or 
det, and cites Matthiw, § 447, 4. Cf. otré pucPopopyredy ely dddous 7) rods 


oOTparevomevous, Tepl wavtos—‘ concerning the general question , the 
construction is varied by the infinitive yA@ca:, which is admissible after verbs 
of motion. Popp. év mAclove, sc. xpdvy opposed to raxdws, 


ef. i, rar. Kriig. 

(b.) & Tav Adyov—é« from its proper notion, which is that of the material 
cause—in the metaphysical sense of the word—passes into a cognate one of 
after, or arising from, regarding the antecedent events as in some degree the 
cause of those which follow. We may therefore translate—‘ Jn consequence of 
what had been said.’ tots AaxeSapovlots as distinguished from 
TO wAHO0s. airy probably refers to the Ephors. °: el tu ph, u trans- 
position for el uy 7. So el wh Kal, for el kai wy ii. rr; vi. 60. Popp. 
émévar—adire, accedere, mapéddew, ad dicendum prodire. But, as Popp. ob- 
serves, the distinction is not always kept up, cf. i. 119. 


CuapTer LX XIII.—(a.) mpéoBevors. . This word is censured by Dion. Hal. 
as too poetical, but the truth is that mpecBela is ‘embassy,’ just as we might 
say the ‘English embassy’ at Paris; and mpéoBevors is ‘the lact of coming 


upon an embassy.’ ’ kataBory receives the same censure from the 
critic, but it is very graphic and suitable to the speaker. ‘ The outcry ayainst 
us,’ ef. villi, 85, 87. Bikacrats bpiv—‘ you as our judges.’ 


padlos—‘ easily,’ and, therefore, lightly, cf. i. 80; vi. 9. 
(0.) Ta wavs wadod. The old mythical legends about Theseus, the 
Amazons, &e., which were a stock topic. Kriig. refers to Isocrates, v. 42, 


Dem. xxii. 15, Xenophon, wept mpos. iv. 16. aév. This gen. depends 
upon pudprupes. Popp. explains dxoal Adywv as equivalent to dxovoGérres 
Abyor—the hearsay of tradition. : bus is, ‘the personal odservation 
of those who are to hear us speak.’ ei kal . . . mpoBaddopévors— 


‘ Although it be somewhat irksome to us to be for ever bringing this subject for- 
ward.’ Thus Arn. after Haack.and Popp. I think correctly; but Kriig. 
adopts the other explanation, even though it be somewhat disagreeable to you to 
have this ever put before you. On the force of the prepos. in 6’ 8x ov, cf. 
17 a, éxwduvevero, Hither ra Myécxd is the subject, or it is 
impersonal. js tod Upyou—sc. Tis SpeAlas may, I think, be 
rendered ‘the practical benefit, in contradistinction to rob Abyou ; but Popp. and 
Goll. understand, ‘of the actual doing of the good,’ which makes the antithesis 
less effective; rijs Whedias, ‘the benefit of the reputation, if any there be.’ 

el tl adda . . . wapaitioews is explained by the Schol. évexa rod alretiy 
avy youny, for the sake of deprecation, to which, namely, they would not con- 
descend. 

(c.) Mapadavn. The word had become so familiar, that its use is almost 
adverbial,—i.¢., without év before it. Cf. with Kriig. Dem. xviii. 208, Plato, 
Menexenus, 240. Yet Thucyd. sometimes employs the preposition, as i. 18, 
ii. 34, of. Aé\gars, ch. 143. Aristoph, always omits it. amrpoxwSv- 
vedoat—‘ to have borne the brunt of the danger.’ The same expression occurs in 
the far-famed oath of Demosthenes. Ovx éorw Saws tyudptere od pa Tos ev 
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Mapaddm mpoxwduvetcavras. éoxe—hindered, prevented. The use 
of the simple verb in this sense is not so common, yet Kriig. gives abundant 
instances, Xen. Anabd. iii. 5, 11, 6 doxds de. 6vd dvdpas rol wh Karadiva, 
and Herod. iii. 79, wé éwedOodca éoxe, &c. Add Ibid. v. ror. 

a8uvdarov dv dvtwy. This is a very clear case of the usage of av with a par- 
ticiple. Cf. Matth. 597, 6, and Jelf, 429, 4. It may be resolved into dzep 
el éyévero, ddvvarot dy foav of edorovvijcuoe. bpolas—‘ equal to 
what it was before.” Cf. ii. 80, 6 meptAous éoorro Suowos. This seems to me 
correct, nor can I understand why Bl. should consider this sense so very, 
feeble, that it should be necessary to give the unusual force of ‘an unequal 
match for the Greeks, to the words. This is inconsistent with ovx é7., and we 
should have had dyrurddov. He did not consider before this that he was 
equally matched with the Greeks, he imagined that he was cmmensely 
superior to them. He now saw that this superiority no longer existed, and 
therefore abandoned the enterprise. 


CuaprerR LXXIV.—(a.) & tais vatov—in their ships,—i.e., depended 


upon them. Cf. Jelf upon éy, § 622. Byrwlevros—‘ when it had 
been clearly shown.’ So dyyedOevyros and similar phrases are used occasionally. 
Jelf, § 696. és avté—‘ to tt,’ in general reference to the circum- 


stances described by the introductory words. It is important to uotice this 
use of the pronoun in reference to the discussion concerning the genuineness of 
ili. 84, where see the long note, and cf. 22 a. és Tas TeTpa- 
korlas—‘to make up the four hundred.’ Speaking in round numbers, for as 
we learn from Herodotus, the exact amount was 378. Great difficulties have 
been made about this, because Demosthenes, de Cor., 238 §, the poet Aischylus, 
and Nepos, who copied from them, call the fleet 300 only. But it is plain that 
poets and actors, when engaged in proclaiming the glories of Athens before 
Athenians, would diminish the number of the fleet as much as possible—‘ the 
fewer ships, the greater share of honour.’ Therefore, they took the hundreds 
below instead of above the odd numbers. Here, however, the estimate is 
naturally more exact, though still the speakers make an exaggeration in their 
own favour, for Herod. makes the Athen. quota 180 (viii. 44), but see also 
viii. 61; and Diod. Sic. (lxv. 58) gives it as 200. It is to be observed that 
Isocrates, Pan. c. 31, more accurately describes the Athenian contingent as 
‘more than double’ that of the others, tpijpers durdaclas pév 7) odpravres ol 
dAdo. But this cannot surely justify Didot’s interpretation, rév Sto poipay, 
the half. Popp. seems to incline to it, but it is quite contrary to the practice 
of Thucyd. in giving numbers, and to the general idiom of the language. 
aitiotatos—‘the principal cause of fighting in the street.’ Gdll. points out 
that this construction of aircos with the infinitive without the article 70d, is the 
ordinary one, Seei. 25, 33, 75, 133, Xenoph. Hellenic. vii. 5, $17. Kriig. 
adds other instances, cf. Matt. 542. ériupqoate. See an account 
of these honours, Herod. viii. 124, and Plutarch, Vita Them. 17. Popp. and 
Goll. read avrol from some good MSS. for atrév, ‘ You yourselves spon- 
taneously.” 

(b.) Biapdelpavres. It has been said that we might rather have expected 
the mid. voice, since the Schol. interprets duapPeipar édcayres. But the active 
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represents the sacrifice as more personal, as it were, ‘with our own hands 
destroyed.’ 

(c.) tobrov—i.e., Too dpedeicOat. Tis ok otorns—‘ which was 
now no more.’ Soin ii. 44, T&v ovk dvtwr, ‘those who are no more,’ —i.e., 
‘the dead.’ Similarly Herod., wepl ovdeulns marpléos, viii. 57. What, there- 
fore, is meant by rs (rédews) ev Bpaxela édmld: ovens? The ‘ adds,’ say® 
Popp., must be either the fleet, or the citizens embarked in it; or reference 
may be made to its future restitution. This I prefer, and interpret with Kriig. 
‘for the restitution of which there was but a very slight ground of hope.’ 
+d pépos, when thus specified, means ‘ aliquantum,’ ‘took our full share. Cf. 
i. 127, ii. 67, and Jelf, § 579, 6, cf. ch. 23¢. re wépos is more usual, and BI. 
would substitute it; but 7d is here for the personal pronoun, cf. 22 c. 


CuapTeR LXXV.—(a.) Gp’ Gor éopev. I subscribe to the remark of 
Kriig., that dpa in itself neither implies affirmation nor negation, and 
may perhaps be permitted to refer the reader to a disquisition of my 
own on the word in the Class. Museum. The context, and the speaker's 
intonation, make the difference in the meaning. Here with Popp. 
render ‘nonne digni sumus,’ and consider the subsequent gy to form 
part of the verb dsaxetoOa1, so that, so far as this passage is concerned, no 
question need be made on the distinction between dpa ph and dpa ovx, 
“do we not deserve not to be under quite so much odium in the eyes of the 
Greeks ? yaopns Evvécews. There is some difficulty about the 
two genitives. Each has been rejected by editors, but the latter is probably 
added in reference to fuverwrarov in the last ch., and as Arn. remarks, we 
have yruuns audarnua, ii. 65. Why, then, not say ‘the perspicacity of our 
judgment,’ as well as ‘an error of judgment ? apxfs—se. evexev 
Matth. § 368, Jelf, § 499; or with Bl. understand that diaxetoOat x.7.d. 
is equivalent to PPoveicOa:, and takes its syntax. Or diaxeioOa: may itself 
take a genitive, in accordance with the general notion implied by this case 
respectively to verbs indicating position. See note 36 c. 
ta trdAdoita Tod BapBdpov—‘ what yet remained to be done against the Persian.’ 
So iii. 10, 7a drddoura THY Epyur. 

(6.) mpoaydyew. As vi. 18 andi. 44, Popp. and rods "EAAqvas és rocatryy 
evrroplay mpoyyayer, Isocrat. iv. 37. Kriig. tr. we were compelled by the very 
nature of the case to advance tt to this, its present pitch of greatness. 

Séous «.7.4. If these motives be meant to be taken in the order of time, this 
will signify ‘fear of Persia.’ But uddwora wey points to the order of intensity ; 
it therefore signifies, fear of tre revolted allies, cf. infra. atrortavtTwv 
katertpappevay—‘and when now some revoltershad been reduced to subjection.’ 
Remark the two participles taken together. Kriig. cf. ii. 5, Trav Savrev 
éxoudvwy, and iv. 38, vii. 75. maou 8 «.7.A. ‘Now no odium is 
entertained against any man, for making the best disposition he can of his inte- 
rests, in respect of matters involving the greatest risks.’ Kriig. would erase 
xwdtvwv, but from what goes before, we see that the perils of the Athenian 
Empire were the prominent argument in the speaker’s mind (uddora pev Urd 
déous), and this allusion to them in summing up is natural. Popp. compares 
the Homeric phrase, od veueornrévy. Thuacyd. repeats the word, vi. 83, waow 
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dverlpOovov. BI. adds vii. 77, viii. g0. Soph. Trach. 1035, cf. for ed riGecbat - 


iv. 59, Ta loa eb OécOat, 


Cuapren LXXVI.—(a.) é&nyetoOe. Cf. ch. 19 and ch. 71, ad finem. 
8d ravtés—through the whole war, up to the-time of the final operations. 
éyKparés—vigorously, ‘with a tight rein.’ Cf. Soph. Antig., v. 715, and Theo- 
critus, xxv. 266, where the original physical sense is found from which the 
present-metaphor comes. 

(0.) &trd Tod dvOpwrrelov—removed from, away from, and so contrary to the 
common practice of mankind. The Athenians maintain and improve upon. the 
same doctrine to the Melians, v. 105. Si8opévnv. It should always 
be remembered that the present participle stands also for the imperfect. Tr. 
‘ proffered.’ Tod TovobTov—such a practice, or such conduct as this, 
i.¢., the acceptance of power, and its maintenance by all practicable means. 
tpiv Soxotvres. See ch.g5. | TH Sixalw Adyo—the argument about 
justice, or the plea of justice. 

(c.) wapatruxév. On the neuter nom. Bat absolute, cf. Jelf, 700, 2 a. The 
same word is used again, v. 60. With others, says Kriig., rapdév is more usual. 
77 avOpwmelg hice. Kriig. transl. the inclination of men. I. should rather 
render piots--the natural character, or disposition of humanity—‘buman na- 
ture,’ as we say. Bl. quotes, for similar usages of xpyodmevot, i. 130, dpy# 
Xpnos; Vil. 30, wdBer xp. ; vi. 15, emcOuplacs xp. Stkadrepor 4 Kata 
Thy vrapxotoav Sivapiv. Literally, more just than accorded with the scale of 
our existing power—t. e., more just than we had any necessity to be, if we looked 
at our power, On this sense of xard, according to the grade of, see Jelf, § 629. 
mepiéorn—‘ has come round to be.’ Arn, adds, This word generally denotes a 
new and unexpected result, as in ch, 32, 120, and vi. 24. But sometimes 
simply what has happened, or befallen, as vii. 70. Cf. ch. 28 b. 


CaarteR LXXVII.—(a.) &Aaccotpevor—‘ taking up an inferior position,’ 
z.¢., not taking such high ground with their dependents as they might have 
done. They need not have had the trials at all, but might have decided the 
points in dispute by their sovereign power. Arnold cites Thucyd. iv. 64, df 
bcov elxds HooacGar; and Demosth. cont. Dionysiod.. p. 1287, ed. Reiske, tyels 
Hey Taira cuvexwpouper, ovx dyvoodvres 7d ex THs Evyypagis Sikacov, GAN’ Hyov- 
pevot bet EXarTovaOae Tt Kai cvyxXwpeEly, Wore UH SoKew prrddixor etvar. The posi- 
tion of xal—yap—xal is somewhat unusual. xal ydp, says Kriig., is oftener 
connected with «ai following, than «al simply, but not then with a word inter- 
vening. But Goll. remarks, that xai yap are not, as generally, in this case to 
be combined into a single expression; the cai is to be referred to the cal follow- 
ing in the sense of ‘ both,’ ‘and,’ the one clause contains the cause of the other, 
and is well explained by Goll., ‘ etsi enim apud nos judicia constituimus, tamen 
litigiosi esse videmur.’ Kriig. supposes that the xal here can mean also, even, 
and quotes Arist. Leclez. v. 603, xdxrioaro yap da rodro, for this was even the 


reason, the very reason, that, de. Cf. also Rane, v. 735. rdroSoxelv. 
Of the litigiousness of the Athenians the Vespe of Arist. forms the best 
illustration. Cf. Aves, v. 40. EvpBoAalars. These suits, called 


dtxat dd EvuBdhwr, were grounded upon contracts existing between persons 
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who belonged to the several states-comprised under the Athenian dominion, and 
the necessity of trying them at Athens, owing to the expense and delay thereby 
ineurred, was one of the greatest grievances to which her allies were subjected. 
The orator here tries to gloss it over, by making’ allusion only to such as Athe- 
nian citizens were themselves engaged in. Cf. Sheppard’s Theophrastus, note 
on rovs vous, p.'73; Gdller in hoc loco: Schéman de Comitiis. 

(b.) ot 8€—‘ while they,’ sc. our dependent allies. ; Tapa Td pr 
oler Bar xpivar—‘ contrary to what they think they ought.’ The negative must be 
taken in close connexion with the verb, as in the case of yu, Kriig., who also 
proposes to read +7 for uy. Cf. Matth. § 534. yvouy, says BL, is 
any decision at law; and so, too, Kriig. ; but they do not cite any instance. I 
do not, therefore, think it improbable that it here has the more ordinary sense 
of a public resolution, vote, decree, or proposal. Cf. Herod. iii. 80, and Oem- 
oToKdéous ywwun, ch. go. : : : 

(c.) dard rod tvov. Is this the masculine or neuter gender? Gdll., Poppo, 
and others seem to have decided that it is the former, ‘a man’s equal.’ But 
the whole usus loquendi, in Thuc. at any rate, seems to point the other way. 
See ov« dard rob icov, i. 143, dd TO duolwv éhaccovmevos, viii. 89, dd Tod toov 
Guthobyres, iii 11, dd Tob tsov Sé émiéyres, iii. 84. Other passages might be 
cited from other writers, as Kurip. Phen. v. 541. ‘I should therefore translate, 
‘men are more angry at being wronged by law than.by open violence; for. the one 
looks like being over-reached on a footing of equality, the other like compulsion by 
a superior force.’ This Bl. ealls an dxpiBoroyla, or over minute distinction; to 
mie it appears plain and forcible enough. Cf. for the sentiment, iv. 86. ~ 


(d.) KabeAdvTes—‘ after having overthrown us.’ Cf. iv 4. dpfarre— 
‘were to assume dominion.’ Kriig. compares omevdovres ws Zevs unmor’ dptecev 
Ocdy, Asch, Prom. v. 203. Td tpérepoy Sos— ‘the fear of which we are 


the objects.’ Objective gen. expressed by pronoun. Cf. note on ch. 69 e. 

elrep «. T.4.—‘ if your policy is going to be such as you evinced symptoms of its 
being, when ye headed for a short time the confederacy against the Persian.’ 
dpuxra—se. voutua, t.€., ‘institutions which do not amalgamate with those of the 
rest of Greece.’ On this meaning of dura, Bloomf. aptly quotes disch. Ag. 
312, oluae Boy ducxrov év oder mpémew—dtos 7° drewpa 7’ éyxéas TadT@ KvTeL, 
Sixoorarobvr’ dv, od diy mpocevvéros; and Kriig. Pidows 7” dixros éore Kal 
naoy wove, Eurip. Stobeus, 10, 17. See, for the well-known fact, i.:144, 124, 
ii. 39. In what follows, allusion is perhaps made to Pausanias, The same ob- 
servation was made by Aristotle and Isocrates, Panath. ch. 82. ois. 
This is one of the passages quoted to'prove that voulfer governs « dative. Cf. 
ii. 38, iii. 82. See note upon this last passage. I am not satisfied that the 
present oné proves anything, for we may easily supply xpijo#a, and that 
voulfew is constructed with an infinitive is, as Kriig. says, plain even from 
btAa'od voulfouew exew, Herod: vii. 85, and ef. Thue. ii. 15. If any one 
pretere the toner sonstrue tins eee! must be rendered ‘ attaches a value to.’ 


CHAPTER LXXVIIL. —(a.) a anoply Bovndevduevor. ampdoOnole. 
Bring upon yourselves: So i: 144, xwddvous mpooribecOar, Kriig. quotes ovdeis 
éréduno’ td:a tpocbécOa: kaxd, Kurip. Her. 147. TOV Tapddoyov. 


Used by Thuc. only as « substantive, but see ii. 61, 85, iii, 16, vii, 28, Kriig, 
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(b.) meptteracbar. See note upon epiéorn, ch. 76, ad finem—‘ when pro- 
longed, is wont to bring things round to the influence of accidents—to the award 
of chance,’ Kriig. ; cf. i. 69. aréxopev—from which one of us is no 
further removed—i, e., further exempt—than the other. Otrorépws 
torar—in which of the two ways it will turn out. Cf. with Popp. ch. 82, cadre 
Xwphoes. é&y Sido kwSuveteras, means ‘the danger is run while it 
is as yet uncertain.’ On the impersonal use of the verb, cf. ch. 73. 

7,84 is to be taken in connexion with xaxoradodvres, when now they have got 
into difficulty they address themselves to deliberation—or rather to discussion, se, 
diplomatic. Cf. rdeiorov dpduevos Abywv, A lcestis, v. 967. 


(c.) 6pSvres—se. ev ry5e duapria bvras. avlalperos—‘ of our 
own free choice,’ t.e., before we have been compelled to modify it by the course 
of events. omovddas—sine articulo, not to break treaty; ef. ch. 67. 


8lky. For in the thirty years’ treaty (i. 115) this provision had been made. 
Cf. i. 140; AvéoOau, the midd. voice, to have our differences arranged. Cf.i. 145. 
el 8 py. This is the reading of twelve good MSS. and Popp. Bekker and 
the other editors take the common reading, #, which has precisely the same 
meaning in some passages. Kriig. quotes Soph. Phil. 1341; Lysias, xxv. 14; 
Dem. ii. 8; and Stalbaum, Plat. Rep. v. 463 d. tnyiirOe—idem 
est quod mpoyynode, Goll. Arn. says they do not express the same part of the 
same idea: the first expresses precedence; the second, the nearness of the 
leader. Kriig. refers to the Lexicon Plat. There is an ellipsis of ody. 


CuHaprer LXXIX.—(a.) kata ois atrots. What is sometimes ex- 
pressed by xa6’ éavrots, as iv. 38, vi. 13. All strangers were ordered to with- 
draw; %.¢., the allies who had come to the conference. The great assembly of 
the Spartans, we thus see, decided upon questions of peace and war. 

(b.) ert rd adrd Epepoy—‘ tended to the same point.’ Kriig, rightly exemplifies 
this by use of the verb in 650s pépex. There is a similar use of fero. ‘In nova 
fert animus.’ Ovid. Metam. v. 1. Bl. quotes Herod. viii. 100, mdéov épepe 
h youn Karepydoacbae thy ‘ENAdba. *Apx(Sapos, z.¢., the Second. 
He succeeded his grandfather Leotychides, as his father Zeuxidamus had pre- 
viously died. 


Cuapren LXXX.—(a.) tots év rq airq AAtkla opG. The simplest expla- 
nation is to supply éumelpous dvras. Others not so correctly have interpreted— 
and I sce among you those of the sume time of life as myself. TW 
takes in any of this class indefinitely—‘a man.’ Remark the studied variety 
produced by the transition from dmeipla to voulcayra, See ch. 38 c. 
cadpdvus—without extravagance, or exaggeration. éxdoy(Lorro— 
compute it to the full, ¢.¢., with all its chances, &c. 

(b.) twapspovos—‘ of the same description,’ ¢.¢., military rather than naval. 
Compare Aristotle, Rhet. i. 4, 4, dvaykaioy eld€var ras Suvduers mbrepov 
Bporar 4H dvduorat, Arn. The xat which stands before dorvyelrovas does not, a8 
sometimes happens, so much introduce a new idea, as a part of the original one. 
Popp. compares v. I12, 2, amd r&v dvOpdruv kal Aaxedatmovlwy, vi. 20, 3 3 
vii. 68, 1. éd’ acta. The neuter is employed because the idea is 
general, including their towns, &. kal tarrots Kal Sardots kal 3xA@. The 
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Equites, the heavy armed infantry, and the remaining population which served 
as rowers or light-armed infantry. There is no necessity to say that éxdw is 
‘put for light-armed troops,’ an assertion which Bl. combats, cf. vi. 17, 
6xAots Evuptkros, mixed populations. évé ye. Jelf, 735, 5. 
Bockh. computes the whole at about 500,000 whereof 180,000 belonged to the 
town and harbour. Niebuhr, Vortrdg. iéiber alte Lénder-u.-Vélkerk., p. 108, 
expresses an opinion that the general estimate among the ancient writers of 
Athenian population, especially of the number of slaves, was much too high. 
(c.) pednraoopev. Kriig. supplies 7d vavrixdy from rats vatow, comparing 
i, 121. But the word may stand independently, like our own verb ‘to practise ;’ 
thus we have rovs rotéras wederavras, ‘the archers practising.’ Ken. Hell. iii. 
4,16. So also, though less certainly, ii. 86, wederavres kal rapecxevacpevor 


Ti vavuaxlav, i. 64 b. Xpdvos evéorar—‘ Time will intervene,’ i.¢., 
‘that will take time,’ as we say. 7 xolvw—‘ The public treasury.’ 
The phrase is not unusual. Herod. vii. 144, dre "A@nvaloe yevouevwr 
Xenudrwv peyddwy év TG xolvw. Cf. Arist. Pol. ii. 7, 6. dépopey, 


for the more usual compound éopépomer. 


Cuaprer LXXXI.—(a.) 16 wAHGe—population. émubouravres. 
The verb dorrdw is a frequentative, hence @orray is said of ‘attending school,’ 
and also of ‘courting,’ as the suitor regularly visits his mistress. We may 
therefore translate, ‘by making frequent, or regular incursions.’ 
érédfovrar. ‘ They will bring in from abroad.’ Pop. quotes otros éwaxrés, vi. 20. 
Kriig. rdvra éraxrd, vii. 28. Iwould add, Soph. Trach. 258. Gd. Col. 1522. 
Ajax, 1275. There is therefore no necessity for Popp. to remark, ‘usitatius hac 
vi éodyecOa.’ On the fact compare ii. 38. 

(6.) BrAabdpeOa. Passive, says Krug., as vi. 64. It is rather one of those 
cases already (ch. 68 c, Jelf, 562, 3) noticed where the reflexive force of the 
middle runs into a passive sense. ‘ We shall do ourselves more damage than we 


shall do to them.’ See note i. 68c¢; i. 81 b, and ii. 87. Ta TAELw—‘ in the ma- 
jority of matters. év tott». D. has translated, ‘and im such a time,’ and 
T.K.A. quotes Bothe’s—‘interea.’ But why should -it not be, ‘in this case,’ 
or, contingency, t.e., that expressed by the previous words ? mav0yoerat. 


‘This form without the ¢ is found also ii. 77 ; v. 91, 100; vi. 59.’ Popp. 
dpovfpartt. I regard this as a causal dative. T.-K. A. renders, the Athenians 
with their usual magnanimity. I should prefer to say—owing to their high 
spirit, such I think being the real force of the word. Theologically the 
gpdynpa odpxos is the spirit of pride naturally inhering in man’s heart. On 
pare omitted, cf. Jelf, § 775, 3, and on gpov. Ib. 603, 2. 
Sovdedoar—‘ be the slaves of their land,’ %.¢., be so servilely attached to their 
property as not to sacrifice it to the common good. We may also connect 
Sovreioa Ppovyjuati— slaves in spirit.’ katratAnyfvai—lit. ‘to be 
struck down,’ i.e., to be dismayed, and paralysed by the war. 


Cuaprer LXXXII.—(a.) od phv ot84 These particles are often thus 
employed in qualifying a previous statement, The od generally denies, the 
ovéé particularises as Hoogeven says, ‘not that either I mean to recommend.’ 
avato8jTws has doubtless reference to the 7d dvalc@nrov, charged against them 
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by the Corinthians. The word denotes dulness of the natural perceptions, 
‘want of feeling,’ and is metaphorically applied to indifference to the wrongs of 
the allies. See the analysis of characters connected with this element, viii-xv. 
Sheppard’s Theophrastus. pO’ ds émerpépopev. Goll. interpreta- 
tion is, ‘nor to let them: see that we do not mean to notice their conduct.’ But 
it is the direct antithetical expression to wéAeuov, thus constructed upon the 
principle of variety, cf. 38 c. The meaning therefore is, ‘neither too plainly 
indicating that we shall go to war,’ nor do the opposite thing, 7. e., permit them 
to go on as they are doing, a adicBow ov« érirpéyouow. Xen. Hist. ii. 4, 11. 
Cf. Self, § 804, 4 

(b.) Sears Tporayoyn—to this is opposed subsequently Ta. abray 
éxrropifdue0a ; with respect to the latter word, it may be doubted what force 
should be attached to the prep. éx. It may either imply ‘full, complete prepa- 
ration,’ or, as Kriig. says, it may have reference to the difficulties out of which 
they had to extricate themselves. He compares i. 125; vi. 83. We may add 
the similar use of the Latin ‘expedio.’ ‘Expediunt per acuta belli,’ Horace. 
atrév, Jelf, § 504. averrlpSovov of course implies after it a word 
which stands as antecedent to the relative dco.. There is nothing invidious in 
the enlisting of foreign allies by all-such as, dc., cf, Jelf, § 817, 7 

(c.) kal Sud kal rpidy. Tovo, or it may be three years. On this adversative 


cal, cf. 80 b. 3 Hy Soxq—‘in the event of its appearing desirable,’ 
ef. 42 a, 120. Connect this with iver én” adrods. Tmeppaypévou. 
‘Better fenced and secured,’ the metaphor seems to be taken from a fortified 
camp. | -.  broonpatvovras. Note the force of the preposition, giving 


indications of. So Aristotle, Eth. iv. 2, xaddmrep robvoua brognualver. 

) ph yap «rd. $ Look not upon their land as anything else than a 
hostage or pledge for you to hold’ \ Bloomf. well compares a similar declaration 
of policy, Livy, v. 42. ‘Non omnia concremari tecta ut pignus ad flectendos 
hostium animos haberent.” obx Yooov—‘all the more im proportion 
as.’ - @mrovolav—‘the casting away of all hope, recklessness, 
despair,’ a better reading than daoyvolay. Archidamus throughout urges the 
principle that we ought to build « bridge for a flying enemy. 
adAntrorépous Exew—have them more impracticable to deal with. 

(e.) Tots éykAhpacty emery Péyres. Pop. expresses.a doubt as to the genuine 
ness of these words. T. K. A. is particular in pointing out that rots éyxAjmace 
must not be taken with ¢we:xOdvres, Yet it seems to me much the simplest 
way to do so—‘having been egyed on, excited to premature action, by the charges 
which our allies have brought.’ Where is the impropriety in sense or construc: 
tion ? “mpdfopev. Arnold. Krug. apdtwuer. Vulgo. Popp. 
Bekker. This of course involves the well-known question whether the Canon 
of Dawes be correct, which asserts that dws uy cannot be joined with the sub 
junctive aorist except in the passive voice. No intelligible reason can be given 
for the dogma. All that can be said is, that the future is the more lively and 
graphic form, as approaching more nearly to the directa oratio, and is therefore 
almost universally used by the Attic writers. I should therefore retain it, where 
there was any MSS. authority in its favour. The later copyists, in their frigid 
attempts at correctness, even invented subjunctives in cases where they had 
no real existence, ¢.g., Ajcwor, dbowor, &c. Therefore, as Arn. remarks, 
the mere number of the MSS. which give rpdfwuev ought not to force it upon us. 
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aloxvov Kal dropmérepov. The comparison is not I think with the Athenians, 
but with their own previous condition. tOv 8lwv—for, as the 
schol. remarks, the private interests of Corinth were not necessarily shared by 
all Peloponnesus. eimrpérws Oo Par—to settle in such a way that both 
parties may have specious reasons for concluding it, t.¢., as a salve to their 
vanity, cf. ch. 21 a, and iii. 65 b. Xepjoe. The simple verb, says 
Kriig., does not occur in the future indicative active save in this place. The 
middle future, xwpjoouat, is always found. Yet in the compounds, as he 
shows by abundant instances, the active form, xwpyjcw, is more common. 


Cuapter LXXXIII.—(a.) xphpara dépowres. This is well rendered 
‘iique tributa ferentes,’ for the orator evidently means to contrast them with 


their own allies, who paid no such contribution. © ody Sardov kT. A. 
— ‘depends not so much upon arms as upon money,’ i.e., its result would not be 
determined so much by the first, as by the second. 8 fv. It may 


be right to say with Kriig. that 6:4 with the genitive denotes the instrument or 
means, with the accusative the occasion [ Veranlassung] of an act, but obviously 
the two frequently run into each. other. ‘ How oft the sight of means to do ill 
deeds, Makes deeds ill done!’ and but little distinction can be made in our 
version of them. Kriig. cf. dv@pwios avédverar 61d. 7d écOlew cal rivev. Plat. 
Phed. 96. It may be here, ‘tt is only through the opportunity afforded by which 
that arms do any good.’ ws re kal here stands simply with a 
noun. Kriig. quotes moda ay tis éxou dAdws Te Kai pyrwp etre, Plat. Crit. 
50 b. : 

(b.) tv aroBawédvrav tis airlas. Remark the present participle, and, 
for explanation, see ch. 24d. aria is employed in an intermediate sense— 
‘the responsibility of the consequences.’ ém’ dpddtepa—‘ for either 
result,’ i.e., good or bad, ef. ii. 11 5 iv. 17. otro. rather unusual 
in the first person—‘ we who stand in this position.’ 


Cuaprer LXXXIV.—(a.) rd Bpadd kal 7d pAAAoV— ‘Of the slowness and pro- 
crastination, which is the principal thing they bring against us, be not ashamed.’ 
If the rd be omitted before wéAdov, it is a case of Granville Sharp’s Canon. See 
note 18a. According to Kriig. the gen. juay is governed by 4, ‘the quality 
of ours which they most find fault with.’ He quotes,. in illustration, Plato, 
Legg. 685 a, rh peuddpevos airav Aéyes ; But cf. Jelf, on ududovrat, § 495. 
kal Gua. Kriig. remarks that the second reason here introduced by xal, is 
really to be gathered by inference from the statement, and is not found in the 
statement itself. The wisdom of their usual cautious policy may be inferred 
from the greatness and glory to which, under it, their city had attained. 

(.) Stvarar Troiro elvar. We must understand toiro as a repetition of 
7d Bpadd x.7.d. Svvaras is here, as in some other places, amounts to, is equiva- 


lent to, a wise moderation. tév... érotpuvévtwv. The genitive 
depends upon '}dorvf—the pleasure we receive from those who urge us on into 
dangers contrary to our own convictions. avatrel(oOnpev—‘ are we 


ever brought over to their views,’ remark the true indefinite predication of the 
aorist. The force of the prep. is the same as in dvadiddonew. 

(c.) TO pev Stu K.t.A. The argument is a sort of Sorites. ‘Good discipline (rd 
eUxoouov), produces a sense of shame [aléds]; a sense of shame produces a manly 
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spirit (evyvyxla), and a manly spirit produces martial excellence (7d odeuckéy),’ 
We see that aldas is employed as the equivalent of alcxtvy. The expression 
thetorov peréxet is repeated, iii. 83, 7d etnOes, oF 7d yervaiov mdeloTov peréxet, 
either, very largely partaketh, or, forms a very large ingredient., See note there. 
The speaker proceeds to show that 7d evxocuoy produces practical wisdom also— 
inasmuch as we are brought up with too little pretence to learning to despise the 
laws of our country (on’Apabia as an intellectual habit, cf. Sheppard's Theo- 
phrastus, p. 115, and note on iii. 37), and with too much severe self-control and 
modesty to disobey them. After ma:devduevor Popp. supplies (obrws &omep) wih dre- 
popav. Kriig. prefers to understand ofoc re. Most readers will call to mind 78 rép 
vouwy copwrepov Snreiv elvat, rotr’ éorw & ev Trois érawoupévors vdmots arayo- 
peverat, Ar. Rhet. i. 15. epyeo émeElevar. Poppo doubts whether 
twapackevas is to be understood after the verb, which will then be taken in the 
sense of ‘ exequi,’ or whether, with Gdll., we are to supply rév Adyor, 2.2, Ta 
AexOerra els uéupw Trav mapackedwy Trev wodeulwy ; in which case he says we 
must render émeélevac by persequi. Both, though intelligible, seem to me 
somewhat obscure explanations. Possibly the whole may mean, after criti- 
cising speciously the preparations of the enemy, not to prosecute the war against 
them in any corresponding scale: éwettevas avrovs, to assail them; dvopolws, not 
on a scale corresponding to our affected swperiority. Cf. épyw émetépyeras, i, 
120; iv. 5. vopifey mapamdnolovs. Our view of this passage 
depends upon the method in which rapam)yolous is to be constructed. If with 
Arn., Géll., Bl., we connect it with cal, as similis atque, the words mean, We 
are taught to hold the plans of owr neighbours to be very like the ordinary acci- 
dents of war, that is to say, quite undefinable by any process of reason. For my 
own part, I believe that Thuc. would have admitted the policy of our enemies 
to be quite a fair subject for rational conjecture, inasmuch as it is sure to be 
founded upon certain common and unvarying principles of human nature. See 
his sentiments upon the point, iii. 82, and infra, roAU re diadéepew od Se? voulfew 
dvOpwrov dvOpHrov, a sentiment introduced by re as if contained by the pre- 
ceding, not by 6e, as if contrasted with it. I, therefore, prefer the other inter- 
pretation (Pop.), We are taught to believe that the schemes and policy of our 
neighbours are very like our own, and that the accidents of war are matters quite 
undefinable by reason. There can be no objection founded upon the fact that 
mapam)dnolous is not followed by a dative, for we have such phrases as roatra 
kal rapamhyjora. To the other objection, that in this case we should have pw} 
and not ov, I should reply by translating as above, making, in fact, oJ —Adyo— 
Siatperas one logical term, equivalent to ddiaipéras. Mr. Grote’s version—We 
think the capacity of neighbouring states is much on a par, does not appear to me 
to cast much additional light upon the passage. del 84. We always 
practically make preparation against our opponents on the assumption that their 
schemes are good. We do not calculate on errors, and false moves on their 
part. € éxelvov—adcpendent on them. év tots dvay- 
katordrous. Goll. renders ‘in usw rerum, et omnino in agendo magis quam in 
eloquentid.’ Grote, ‘in the severest trials,’ and so Kriig., quoting 6 wh dapels 
dvOpwmos ov madevera. Arn. in what is most needful, wherein he is followed 
by Dale. But has the word ever this meaning? It is possible also that some 
allusion is intended to the strictness of the Spartan discipline, where the soldier 
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was obliged to put up with the merest necessaries of life, the minimum with 
which they could do, cf. ch. go c. 


Cuapren LXXXV.—(a.) pedéras—institutions, T.K.A. Rather ‘habits,’ 


or more literally, ‘practices.’ Cf. 80 c. adpehobpevor— to our benefit.’ 
exopev-—‘ maintain.’ érépwv. Strictly speaking, we should have 
have had 4 érépos. Kriig. quotes ii. 15, vi. I. 8a ioxiv. The 
Scholiast explains &:’ qv Evouer tcxur. Cf. 83 a. év Bpaxet popl 


tpepas—‘in the brief space of a day,’ 2.¢., the brief space of time which a day 
comprises. Cf. ‘Hore momento,’ Hor. Saé. i. 1, 4. 

(c.) Slkas BSotvar. As in c. 28—to submit the matter to arbitration. 
Si8ovra. The present, or imperfect participle is of course, ‘the man who 
profers arbitration.’ 

(d.) els tOv ebspwv. On the Ephors, see the excellent information amassed 
by C. F. Herman. Pol. Antiquities, § 44, English transl., and Grote. 


CuaPTeR LXXXVI.— (a.) 0b ywdoxo—‘T do not understand,’ Dale. 
But it is not cognovi, so much as cognosco—TI cannot make out; I shall not enter 
upon the consideration of : he means he is' not going to give himself the trouble 
of studying it. On the contrary, T. K. A., after Bloomf., makes ywwoxw mean 
much more than ‘understand ;’ according to their view it contains the addi- 
tional notion of ‘approve.’ 

(b.) Kal rére (jpev) kal viv éopev. An ellipse common enough in all 


languages. oi 8. Here we must consider 6¢, as it not unfrequently 
is, a causal particle—‘ for their suffering wrong is no longer wu matter of the 
future” On this pronominal of 6€, cf. Jelf, § 768, 3. ov8t S10- 


xpiréa, Tr. nor must we decide matters by law-suits and debate, seeing that it 
ts not in word that we are wronged. Popp. remarks that the accusative avrovs 
Pdarrouevovs is not governed by duaxperéa, ‘nec ob addita kal avrovs per oxfua 
6a éoou explicari possit ;’ but that it is to be constructed like drodoyyooudvous, 
ch. 72. It agrees, therefore, with quds, understood. But cf. Jelf on mapa- 
Soréa, § 383. 

(c.) karampo8(Swpev. The preposition exerts a force which must not be 
overlooked. Tr. ‘betray to utter ruin,’ this meaning it of course acquires from 
the notion of down from the top—‘ ruit alto a culmine Troja.’ érrlopev 
mpds Tos aSikotvTas. Some doubt has been expressed about the right con- 
struction of these words. Popp. hesitates about the preposition; Kriig. asserts 
that émévac is rarely constructed with « simple accusative. But the text is 
confirmed by iv. 92, pds Tovs wh duvvouévous émlovres, and ii. 65. Otherwise 
a dative is more usual. 


Cuarter LXXXVII.—(a.) erubydlto—‘ to put to the vote,’ should be 
noticed by the junior student, and distinguished from yn¢lfouai, ‘to vote.’ Its 
usual construction is with an accusative of the person, or a dative ; here (Kriig. 
conjectures) Thuc. wrote és éxxAnolay, to avoid a double accusative, for roaira 
also depends upon the same verb. éppijrat. In this place transi- 
tive, as i. 127, ii. 20. The act of Sthenelaidas was probably grounded upon 
the assumption, that many even of those who had raised their voice for peace, 
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would not dare to vote forit openly. widov érayely is presently employed in 
a similar sense. dtm pi Soxotow. On py with indic. cf. Jelf, 
§ 743, 1. 

(b.) avarrhtw és—xwplov— Let him rise wp, and go to that place.’ This 
is what is called the ‘usus pregnans,’ which is not uncommon with verbs which 
imply motion of some kind or other. Kriig. quotes vii. 49, vili. 45. See note, 
65 b. The idiom is less common in Latin, but Popp. has produced ‘exsurgere 
foras,’ from Plautus, Mil. Glor. ii. 1, 3. It seems from this that the members 
of the Lacedemonian assembly were seated. Haack supposes that this was an 
imitation of the Homeric practice, where the heroes seated themselves upon the 
ground like the American Indians. : : 

(c.) rods Evppdxous—se. the legates from their allies, who had previously 
been ordered to withdraw. TovavTar—pres. ‘commence operations? 

(2.) xpynparloavres—‘ having transacted the business. This, it appears, 
was especially a diplomatic word. Krig. refers to v. 5, 61, and vi. 62. Bloomf, 
has remarked its frequent use among all the regular imitators of Thucyd. Hero- 
dotus (he says) would have used the middle voice; and the writers of the middle 
Attic, mpayyareverOas. , dayvepn, for dudyrwors, is peculiar to 
Thuc. Schol., ‘division of opinion.’ év t@ tre. k.t.d. This, says 
Kriig., is for és 7d eros mpoxexwpnxudv cal év 7G eree bvrwy. The mpoxexwpr- 
kulwy seems added as a sort of after thought—those many years having already 
elapsed. This would be Olymp. lxxxvii. 1, or B.c, 432. For the ra EvBoixd, 
see ch. 114. 


Cuaprer LXXXVIIL.—(a.) rodepnréa—‘ that they must goto war.’ The pl. 
in such cases as I have said seems to mea shade more general and indefinite than 
the singular—that it was a case for war, a casus belli. It might be worth while 
to examine in this view the instances quoted by Kriig., rokeuyréa, vi. 50; ém- 
Xewpyréa, i. 118; wrevoréa, vi. 25; dvOexréa, 1.98; mapernréa, i. 72; mapadoréa 
and écaxperéa, i. 86. SuvqPwow. I quote T.K. A., ‘of the commence 
ment: of a state attained to = should arrive at greater power.’ Thus every pos- 
sible shade of meaning is at one time or another assigned to the aorist. How 
much more simple is it to adhere to the plain interpretation of the tense. There 
could be no reason why the Spartans should fear the commencement, any more 
than the progress and consummation, of the Athenian power, even were there 
anything in the notion of an aorist to convey such an intimation. What they 
feared was the fact itself, no matter when it happened, or was likely to happen. 
Consequently the aorist was the right tense, from its uature. Vide Appendix. 


Cuaprer LXXXIX.—(a.) ACov ert ra mpdypara «.t.A. This is inter: 
preted (i.) were brought to the circumstances under which they prospered ; and 
(ii.) were induced to adopt that means of administering their affairs under which 
they prospered. From the Thucydidean usage of mpdoow and its cognate words, 
the latter seems preferable, Kriig. cites divov évOunnOfvac ol mpdrm épxovrat 
érl 7a mpdypara, Antiph. vi. 20. éret8) MnSol. It appears that 
this digression (89-117), containing the history of nearly fifteen years, from the 
siege of Sestos to the beginning of this war, was called by the old grammarians 
mevrncovria, Kriig, refers to an historical tract of his own, discussing more 
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especially the chronology of this period, but I have not had an opportunity of 
reading it. Arnold points out that the historical student, after finishing 
Herod., should proceed to the perusal of the present episode, and then take up 
eh. 24-88, subsequently carrying on the narrative from ch. 118. The digression 
about Pausanias and. Themistocles, 128-138, synchronizes with 95-98 of the 
general sketch. Acotvx(8ys. This king was the grandfather of 
Archidamus the Second. After the campaign of Mycale he was sent to reduce 
the Persian party in Thessaly and Northern Greece, but having been suspected 
of receiving bribes from the Aleuade, he was recalled to Sparta, condemned, 
and banished. He died at Tegea, B.c. 469. . tov év Mukddg— 
those who fought at Mycale. Kriig. quotes rods év Mapaddy, ii. 34, iil. 113, 
and Arist. £y. v. 355, kacadBdow rovs év IvAw orparnyovs, and more pecu- 
liarly still, MiArcddqv roy MapadGr., to which Arist. Thesm. 806, is similar. 

(b.) 48m. Even before Mycale. See Herod. ix. 114. Misev 
éexdvrwv—se. adriyy, while still in the occupation of the Persians, Kriig. sup- 
plies many similar phrases. 

(c.) Td Kowdv... adrots. This sort of dative is simply accounted for by 
the common principle of the dative, which makes it the case expressing the 
more remote object in reference to which the action of the verb takes place. 
This conception of the dative seems to have been but imperfectly realized by 
the compilers of our common grammars, if we may judge by the mass of rules 
collected with respect to the usage of this case. ‘Quid mihi Celsus agit,’ in 
principle does not differ from Do tibi librum. Sev breECevtro. The 
80ev must in strictness be taken with the preceding dcexoulfovro. The use of 
érov here, says Kriig., would be ambiguous. éev for éxei@ev drov may be ac- 
counted for by considering that 8@ev does in effect hold a place among relatives. 
See Matth. § 473; we may also cf. Jelf, § 822, 6. Troezen and Salamis are the 
places meant, and also Aigina. See Her. v. 5. tmaisas kal yuvatkas 
—wives and children. Remark the absence of the article, and ef. ch. 8 a, 48 b. 
édlyar. According to Herod. ix. 13, says Kriig., Mardonius had left nothing 
at all standing behind him. But this is a way of speaking suitable to the semi- 
poetic character of Herod. style and narrative. 


Cuarrer XC.—(a.) Td pAAdov—‘ what was going to happen. 
FMov mpeoBelgy—for da mpecBelas upon the principle of ‘Qui facit per alium 
facit per se.’ Popp. quotes Asch. cont. Ctesiph., § 95. "Agrxvetrar yap mpds 
tas ovxére 80 dyyéhwr, GAN’ ards. The dative mpeoBelg is not as Bl. says for 
és mpecBelav, but denotes the modus, or manner, of their coming, as is the proper 
usage of the dative. Ta pev answered immediately by 7d de wéor. 
pare. Kriig., considering that according to grammatical principles we should 
have had ote, explains the deviation from the rule by the fact that the notion 
of ‘prevention’ is implied. + rddpav yevonévnv—‘ the valour that 
was exhibited.’ Such phrases point out the true force of ylyvoua, denoting, 
existence as the result of » process as distinct from elu, cf. dvdpGy dydduv. 
Zpyw yevoudvu, ii, 35, and the long note on this matter, Sheppard’s Theo-. 
phrastus, p. 102.. 

(b.) Evvaorhxer—‘ held together,’ and consequently were standing. Supply 
ra relxn from rerxigew. Others with the Schol. understand mepiBodos. 
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+d Bovdspevov Kal Yaromrov. Both, say the commentators, belong to rfs 
yvouns. This is true, but it seems to me that in accordance with the principle 
of Granville Sharp's Canon, both are to be combined into a single idea. The 
suspicious purport, or bearing of their policy, cf. 18a. For the neuter parti- 
ciple followed by a genitive, cf. ii. 59; iii. 10; viii. 68. ovk dy 
éxovtos, as above, dy dp@vres, may easily be resolved into the equivalent form 
with the finite verb = ovx dv 2you. See Jelf, § 429, 4, and § 697. 
dvaxdpynow te kal ddopyfv. ‘Distinguo dvaxdpyow, locum, presidium quo 
reciperent sese, dg@opu7jv unde erumperent.’ Both conditions might be fulfilled 
by one place. T. K. A. well explains d@opujy by the modern military term, 
‘base of operations.’ With regard to the general construction of the sentence, 
Kriig. is right in connecting ws 6é, as well as SyAodvres with jtiovv—in that they 
alleged the Persian world would not by this means have, de. 

(c.) péxpt Torobrov tws—‘up to so long a time as,’ lit. until. These words, 
says Kriig., would not easily elsewhere be found in combination. He however 
quotes Plato Rep., 471 c, wéxpe rovrov péxpt ov. tpwow. This 
is Bekker's conjecture. The MSS. have aipwow, which is ‘dum erigerent, 
during the time they were raising ; but perhaps uéxpt Tocotrov, as A. says, in this 
case would not have been so proper as mdvra xpévov. I have some doubt 
whether wéxpe rooovrov may not be the exact equivalent of this very phrase, 
if wéxpc may mean, as I believe it sometimes does, not up to a certain point, 
but coincident in extent or duration with something that follows. In this case 
we must render ‘just during so much time as they were raising,’ cf. ch. 41. 
The other expression, ws av dpwowv, is of course donec erexissent—‘umtil they 
should have raised.’ Sore... tious—So as to fight from the least 
possible elevation which would be sufficient, i.¢., they raised the wall to the 
minimum height necessary for defence, and soon as ever they reached this, 
delayed no longer. Concerning dvayxacordrov, ef. ch. 84, ad finem, (and ef, 
Livy’s ‘necessarium cubile.’) Sypoolov. ‘We are not to under- 
stand that temples are here included, for that the religious spirit of the Greeks 
would forbid. [Acts xvii. 22.] Among the public buildings we may include 
the Mausolea and other tombs. So Alsch., p. 87, 31. and Diodorus.’ Bloomf. 
éorai—certainly, as T. K. A. says, a recurrence to the directa oratio, but not 
therefure to be translated as he translates, from whence there might be, which 
does not indicate the transition. Ta\Aa— Tanet. Kriig. considers 
this a case of the ‘doubled article,’ and refers to his own grammar, 59) 9) 2 
where it is laid down, that after 6 d\Xos, when another notion occurs which is 
regarded in the light of a substantive, it always takes the article. To me it 
seems more simple to take one phrase as the epexegesis of the other—the other 
matters, i.€., what was to be done there, cf. note 23 c, and 108 b. This T. K.A, 
denies, but he seems to contradict himself—if there be not a misprint. 

(d.) tas Gpxds. ‘The authorities,’ t.c., the ra év réd\ee dyra. 

Siffye, sc., Tv xpévov. This is the explanation given by Stephanus in the 
Thesaurus. tpothacllero—continued to make excuses. 

& ru ove émépxerat. There is some difference of opinion concerning the view 
to be taken of 8 rz in collocations of this sort. 8 rc says Arn. is ‘quod ;’ and 
would best be translated into English. ‘When any one asked him about his 
nob coming, lit. as to that he came not, before the government. This nearly 
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agrees with Madvig’s view, who classes the idiom with those where 87: denotes 
a circumstance or relation which takes place, and of which something i is said— 
e.g., Ta wev dra bps Fxoveas, dre 5é Kal eue otec elreiv robiro, waphKovcas, 
Plato Protag., where he translates 871, but as to the circumstance that. Com- 
pare some very similar remarks of his concerning quod, Latin Grammar, 
§ 398, b. R. 2. We might illustrate by Hor. Ep. i. vii. 94, Quod te per 
Genium, dextramque, Deosque Penates Obsecro et obtestor, where Orelli observes, 
‘Est relativum infinitum écére propter quod.’ Kiihner (Jelf, § 849, 3] says, 
‘The relative 871, quod, refers to a demonstrative in the principal clause, ex- 
pressed or supplied, as rovrw, ia Toro, éx rovrouv, &c.’ Other Grammarians 
consider éorts to resemble é7ov, drws, &c.; that is to say, the adverbial and 
pronominal forms of questions used in the indirecta oratio, are framed from 
those of the directa oratio by the relative prefix 6, which is indeed the symbol 
of their connexion with what goes hefore. Thus més is answered by é:rws, and 
on the same principle rls by écris. So on this principle ri ov« érépxerat, be- 
comes in the indirecta oratio, #pero airév, 8 rt ovx éwépxotro, or érépxerat, 


CHAPTER XCI.—(a.) rdv &AX@v adixvousnévwv. Poppo would read rww», 
and he, with others, greatly disapproves of rv é\Awv. To me the difficulty 
does not seem insuperable. I had always supposed the words rév d\\wy to be 
simply exclusive of Themistocles—' When every one else came and told them, i.e., 
when every one else who came, told them.’ Mr. Dale has I see hit upon nearly 
the same words in his version, and I believe we are right. For certainly I have 
observed other cases where d&Ados occurs even ‘cum articulo,’ and not less 
strangely than here, e.g., rv woNlrwy kal T&v dddwy Edvwv, Plat. Gorgias, 
473 ¢, and again abroO cal r&v dAdwv olxelwy, d 840; cf. also Eurip. Herac. v. 
644. Ar. LHguites, v. gos. Kriig. says that oi dAdo. often occurs where we 
should have expected to find &\\o, because the article only implies—the others 
who have any connexion with the matter in hand—‘the only other persons to be 
considered.’ AopBaver, i.e. 7d re?xos, understood from retyiferat. 

(6.) Kal qxov—had even arrived, i.e., in reference to the long-existing ex- 
pectation of their coming. > ABpdvixos—‘ commanded the ship 
stationed at Thermopyle, to communicate between Leonidas and the fleet 
stationed at Artemis.’ T. K. A. See Herod. viii. 21. Sarore 
axovoeav. I cannot understand the doctrine that (as T. K. A. has it) this 
phraseology represents the aor. subjunct. of direct narration with dy, and is to 
be translated—‘ when they should have heard.’ Why should not the simple 
optative retain its ordinary indefinite meaning—‘when the Lacedemonians came 
to hear of it, whenever that might be; cf. r&v vedy as xaradtceay, ch. 50. See 
Jelf, § 844 a. 

(c.) évrat0a 84. Popp. note is ‘ post partic. ut ii. $8, est ‘tum vero.’ Sall. 
Jug. c. 71, tum demwm, ibi vero; similia apud Liv. cf. Sanp. ad Xen. Mem. iii. 
5, 8.’ The truth is that, in this common phrase, 67 exerts its usual force, 7.¢., 
it adds intensity to the meaning of the word to which it forms an adjunct— 
hereupon then, or if derived from 754 denotes that the mind has at last reached 
a point on which to pause upon this at last, Cf. 64 in connexion with relatives, 
superlatives, &e. See note ch. 1 b. as mpds «.T.A. Popp. says, 
€Consecutio verborum hac est 7d‘ ourdy lévas ws wpds StayryywoKorTas, K.T.r. 

H2 
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Trans.—‘to come to them for the future as to men capable of discriminating,’. 
Remark the variation between the singular and plural numbers, as though 
Themistocles sometimes spoke in his own person, and sometimes in that of his 
colleagues. 

(d.) pi) Grd avturddov rwapacketns. I think the obvious sense of these 
words is—‘ where the means of military defence are not equal among the 
parties, it is impossible that fair and equal councils can be contributed to the 
common interest.’ Themistocles purposely, I should imagine, couched the 
maxim in general terms, and left it to the Spartans to make what particular appli- 
cation of it they pleased. It is not therefore needful to convey this particular 
application in the words of our translation, nor indeed do J hold that it would 
be correct. The Schol. and Poppo suppose that Themistocles insinuates— 
in case of invasion, if Athens is without a wall, she might be more inclined to 
counsel submission to an enemy than the better defended members of the con- 
federacy. Kriig. explains, that they could not enforce their opinions with the 
same authority as more strongly protected states. This is true, but as this 
would be a contingency by no means displeasing to Sparta, we must be careful 
not to regard it as an argument addressed to her, but as a general assertion. 
With respect to the phrase és 7d xowdv BovdeverOat, Poppo well cf. ‘in com- 
mune consulere.’ Terent. And. iii. 16. 


CHaPreR XCII.—(a.) 6v8% ydp, here equivalent to cal yap ov. 
kwddpn—‘a Thucydidean word, cf. iv. 27, 63, and imitated by Herodian 
viii. 1, 6. Kriig. duns tapawére—‘ a recommendation of policy. The. 
particles 64 and 670ev are, as is well known, frequently employed when the 
writer is giving what is the sentiment or statement of another, and not his own. 
See Jelf, § 762, 2 a. The idiom seems to me to have arisen from an ironical 
emphasis. It is generally employed in cases where the writer himself distrusts 
the statement to which it is affixed, and is evidently meant to mark out this 
statement with, as I have said, somewhat of irony. But from this usage it may 
pass into the simple index of language for which the author does not hold him- 
self responsible. 7 Kow®. No editor has determined whether 
this is to be taken, as the Schol. says, for taep rod xowwod, or whether it is 
governed by the verbal notion contained in rapawéce.—‘a recommendation 
addressed to the State.’ Gpaptdvovres. This use of the present 
participle seems to me akin to those noticed, ch. 24 d, and 83 b, where see 
what has been said. Kriig. says that this verb, and adic also, virtually have 
a past signification, cf. i. 38. He quotes duaprdvwv tqumOhcerar, Xen. Mem. 
iii. 9, 12. averucdytws. Sch. oddéy éyxybévres, and L. and §. ‘un- 
blamed.’ There seems no ground for making it active as T.K. A. 


Carrer XCIII.—(a.) 84d eorw &t.—for the more usual construction with 
a participle. But perhaps a slight difference of meaning is implied. Shews in 
its very appearance ; carries in its appearance, a proof that it was. But 
see Jelf, § 677, 804, 2. iménewra. Apparently a technical 
term, for Bl. quotes Xen. Hipp. i..2, wh droKeudvwy olwy bet Trav Oewedlwr— 
tr. ‘the foundations are laid of stones of all sorts and sizes.’ 
Eepyarpeveav—‘so hewn as to fit into each other.’ Kriig. of. Euvwxodounudvot,: 
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i. 93. éykatadéyo is translated by L. and 8. (from the Scholiast’s 
‘éyxarwKosoumOnoav)—‘to build in.’ But it seems to me tbat the idea of syste- 
matic building is precisely the one which Thuc. meant to reject. karadéyw 18 
simply to collect, and the whole word implies, I think—-‘ were picked up and 
hastily put in.’ The fact is confirmed by Col. Leake, who saw whole courses of 
masonry formed of broken portions of Doric columns, and composite blocks of 
Doric entablature. Yopogr.of Athens, vol. i. p. 312. The elpyacuévor Oo were 
from these very entablatures, sculptured in relievo. This seems to have been 
overlooked by the English Trans. who has merely— ‘wrought stones.’ 

kwotvres. This looks almost like a reference to the proverb mdvra NiOov 
xweiv—‘ to leave no stone unturned.’ 

(6.) darfpero atrot. ‘A commencement had been made of it,’ Krig., cf. 

wéraurat, i. 6, érl, cum genitivo, ‘in the time of The construc: 
tion dpxhv’AOnvaioss dpéar is, says Pop., equivalent to dpxovra map’ APnvalas 
elvat, There is more difficulty about kar’ évaurév, which, according to analogy, 
should mean, year by year, yearly. Poppo’s uotion is, I think, most probable, 
that, viz., it is so connected with dpxfs js as to be almost equivalent to dpx} 
kar’ évaurdy ofca. I should therefore translate, held the annual office of 
Archon, i.e., Archon Eponymus. What this year was is disputed. Béckh, 
-who has published a learned dissertation, de Archontibus pseudeponymis, fixes 
upon Olymp. lxxi. 4, 2.¢, B.c. 493. Kriig., in his Studia Histor. et Philol., 
maintains, on the contrary, that the year was Ol. Ixxiv. 3, de, B.C. 482. 
Clinton argues for B.c. 481, with whom Dr. Thirlwall coincides, having aban- 
doned Kriig.'s view. See Appendix v. vol. ii., Hist. Greece, all of which should 
indeed be read as bearing upon this subject. Mr. Grote has a notion of his 
own, that Thuc. meant, ‘during the year when Themistocles was Strategus 
(vol. v. p. 338, note), but I cannot see how he supports it. Aipévas 
toets. Pop. refers to Pausanias, and the Schol. Arist. Paw, 144, from whom 
we learn that the two were called rév Kavédpov Aywdva and 7d ’Adpodioror. 
Hesychius supplies Zea as the name of the third. Kapp, de re navali Athen, 
interprets the above mentioned Schol. so as to substitute Tlepata xar’ éfox jy 
for 76 ’A@podlator. avtodveis, lit. of spontaneous growth, natural. 
péya mpodépew. The infinitive may have for its subject, avrovs vavrixods 
yeyernpévous, in which case tr. the fact of their having become a naval people 
would greatly contribute to the acquisition of power: or its subject may be 7d 
x@ptov, in which case tr. that the place would greatly aid them, when they had 
once become a naval people, in the acquisition of power. Kriig. aptly cites Eurip. 
Med. 1090, cal Pnul Bpordy olrwes eloly rdumay &reipor und? eptrevoay waidas 
méya mpopépey eis edruxlay Tay yewapevur. ei@us, as explained by 
the Schol. dua 7G cupBovrchoa. Gdll.’s idea that it means ‘statim postquam 
Archon factus est,’ is negatived by what follows, cf. note upon érehéoOy. 
viv apxqyv, generally considered to mean ‘their dominion,’ but Kriig. would 
rather refer it to brjp«to. 4ptev—‘ the commencement of the building.’ 
He, with his colleagues, erected a Hermes with this inscription—’Apidmevor 
mparot Texivew Tov O° dvéOnxav. Kriig. Hist. Phil. Stud. p. 23. 

(c.) kal dxo8épnocayv. This description has caused some difficulty. The ex- 
position of Mr. Grote seems to convey the general opinion. ‘Two carts, meet- 
ing one another, brought stones, which were laid together right and left on the 
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other side of each, and thus formed two primary parallel walls, between which the 
interior space (of course at least as broad as the joint breadth of the two carts) 
was filled up, not with rubble in the usual manner of the Greeks, but con- 
structed throughout the whole thickness of squared stones, cramped together 
with metal. The result was a solid wall, probably not less than fourteen or 
fifteen feet thick, since it was intended to carry so very unusual a height,’ 
vol. v. p. 339. And so Thirlwall. ‘The wall was of a breadth which allowed 
two wagons to pass each other, and this space was entirely filled with hewn 
stones, exactly fitted together within, and consolidated upon the outside with 
iron clamps and molten lead.’ [Vol. ii. p. 406.] T. K. A. wonders why 
Thue. should tell us that they kept bringing the stones to the wall in different 
directions, and suggests that some of the stones were imported (!), and therefore 
came up from the port. Ido not see that Thuc. does tell us anything of the 
sort. I suppose a cart, after having discharged its load, would not unnaturally 
return for another, and might meet a laden cart by the way. We need make 
no difficulty about éwfyov, for this does not imply that the carts went on the 
top of the wall, but that they brought their load up to the place where it was 
to be deposited: as may be seen from éwdyew ra émirydcia, vii. 60. The 
Schol. explanation evavriat, ouvefevyuévar; and Bothe’s conjecture, évdprioy, 
lashed side by side, are not to be thought of; this is clear even from Aristoph, 
Aves, v. 1124, a passage evidently referring to this very building. 


Gor’ dye... évavrlw 50’ &puare 
irre vrdvrwr, wéyebos Saov 6 Sovpios, 
bd TOO wAdTOUs av Tapedacalryv. [v. 1048, ed. Bothe. ] 


Strep viv tr. We may remark that the doubt expressed by recent editors 
concerning the razing of the walls by Lysander, which has originated in these 
words, is without foundation ; for they can only refer to the period at which 
they were written, and this may have been at any time before the conclusion of 
the war. Cf. dpédjuevos evOds xaGiorapévou, i. 1. For the more usual & ropf, 
Kriig. reads with one MS. évréuy. The first I should render, ‘made angular in 
the hewing,’ i.e., cut in an angular form, so that the meaning would but slightly 
differ from Kriig.’s instrumental dative, which, however, would make éyywrio= 
to rerpdywvo. For this he produces the authority of Josephus, p. 108, 21. 
But Josephus may have been imitating this passage under a misapprehension. 
Arn, cf. ii. 76, dad Tis rouAs—' from the point where the stones hud been cut,’ 
Goll. has ‘locis quibus incisi sunt.’ XGAg—‘ fragments made in 
quarrying and squaring stone, which were used by the ancients to fill up the 
interior of thick walls. Pliny, xxxvi. 22. Vitruv. ii, 8. Comment. on Hor. 
Od. iii. 1, 35. dn. iv. 711. In this case ydé\ct was mixed with plenty of 
clay—for this is meant by ryAés, or clay-mortar.’ Bl. 7 St tos. 
The height of the wall was finished to as near as may be, half what he intended, 
4. €., bore Yuiou elvat of Sevoetro. So too I see Mr. Grote. This I cannot but 
believe to be correct, though Thirlwall explains—‘ had intended before this com- 
pletion of his plan.’ [Vol. ii. p. 406.] adiordvat emPovhis— 
A rather unusual use of the verb, which the Schol. explains by dmorpomiy 
moetv. Several MSS, have émiPodds, 1. €., émi@éoets, which looks more natural. 
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TOV axXpeoTarwy, t.¢., Tay mpecBuTdrwy kal Tov vewrd7wy. See ii. 6. Kriig. 
adds iii. 78. Ken. Anab., v. 2, 4. 

(d.) mporékero, Sch. rdv voiv mpoceixe—he laid most stress upon the ships, 
being far-sighted enough to perceive. érex lo Onoav—‘ were provided 
with a wall.’ For understanding the full force of karecxevdfovro, refer to ch. 10, 
KaTacKedy. 


CuaPterR XCIV.—(a.) Tlavoavlas 8. This 3¢ refers the narrative back to 
ch. 87. For KyeduBporos, cf. Herod. vii. 71. eEerréwOn. In the 
spring of the year, 478, B.©., 7.¢., one year after the battle of Platea. Diodorus, 
says Grote, makes the Peloponnesian ships fifty; but his statement is not to 
be accepted in opposition to Thucydides. év tySe TH Hyepovia. 
Stephens, Gdll. and Kriig. connect these words with the following chapter, 
Arnold retains them in this, because he believes that Thucyd. means to express 
that Byzantium was taken during the term of Pausanias’ command, though 
certainly towards the close of it. This would place the recall of Pausanias in 
B.C. 378 ; and as Dorcis, his successor, never succeeded in securing the alle- 
giance of the allied Greeks, Mr. Fynes Clinton assumes the year, B.C. 377 to 
have been the true commencement of the Athenian dominion. According to 
this view, the building of the walls, the capture of Byzantium, and the recall of 
Pausanias all occurred B.c. 378. Mr. Grote generally assenting to Clinton’s 
view, adds, ‘ Pansanias’ command, however, need not be restricted to one year, 
as Mr. Clinton maintains, for the words of Thucyd., év r#d€ ry 7yeuovla, imply 
nothing as to annual duration, and designate merely the ‘hegemony which pre- 
ceded that of Athens.” See note, vol. v. p. 415. 


Caaprer XCV.—(a.) kara rd Edyyeves. Because the Ionians, who had 
been expelled from Peloponnesus, took refuge in Attica previous to their mi- 
gration to the Asiatic coast. See on the Ionic migration Arnold’s note upon 
this passage, and a very full account, Hermann’s Pol. Ant. of Greece, sections 
77, 78. Grote, vol. iii, ch. 13. Thirlwall, i. p. 295. aitots, 
Of the Athenians, as is obvious from the context, though o¢low might rather 
have been anticipated. Kriig. compares v. 32; vi. 35; vii. 17; viii. 46. 
Gbuxla katnyopetro abrobi—‘ much wrong doing was laid to his charge.’ Kriig, 
is unacquainted with the phrase xarnyopotuar ddcKiay, 4 otpatrnylo— 
‘than a military command. To read 4 orparnyia with Poppo in order to 
obtain a subject, appears to me to destroy the force of the language. Kriig. 
aptly cites dpusroxparla waddov } Bactrela voutoOjoerat. Herodian, v. 1, 4. 

(b.) atv, for the more strictly correct avréyv—‘it happened to him to be 
summoned.’ T. K, A. says, ‘as both events have reference to Pausanias, 
a’rds is placed under the government of fuvéBy.’ peraragtac bar, 
The prep. denotes as usual ‘change,’ and the whole is correctly given by Dale— 
went over and ranged themselves upon the side of the Athenians. 
ei0tv0n. The Schol. explains ev@ivas dédwxe cal caredicdoOy : lit. he suffered 
judicial condemnation. The et6ivn was the examination (at Athens) into the 
way in which a magistrate had discharged his office in order to see whether he 
had acted correctly [ev@vs]. The meaning here therefore is clear. On rap 
evouv0n, cf. Jelf, § 501. Remark how the Aorist merely denotes the fact, 
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while bis partial and incomplete acquittal is expressed by a transition to the 
present droverar: the wi before ddcceiy is in accordance with the usual Greek 
idiom, which affixes the negation to the part of the notion negatived in the 
speaker's mind; Poppo has produced a somewhat uncommon imitation from 
the Latin language, ‘Liberatur Milo non eo consilio profectus esse ut insi- 
diaretur.’ Cic. pro. Mil. 18. 47. ‘ 
(c.) xelpous ylyvavrat. Not simply as Bl. would have it, comparative for 
positive, but ‘should deteriorate.’ That such was the fact with the Spartans, 
owing to a reaction against their severe domestic discipline, is notorious. See 
Plut. Arist. c. 23. Aristotle notices the fact, and gives the same reason for 
it. barep eveiSov—which they saw ta be the case in Pausanias, 
Miller [Dorians, i. p. 204] considers that the unwillingness of the Spartans to 
-send more commanders to Asia, lay deeper than any annoyance at the defection 
of the Ionian Greeks. They deemed it inexpedient to aim at the mastery of 
the sea, or run the hazard of breaking up the Spartan institutions by attempts 
at foreign conquest. txavots. See what the Athenians themselves 
say, i. 76; and for a Lacedsmonian witness, Xen. Hell. vi. 5, 34. Kriig. 


CuapTeR XCVI.—(a.) Ilaveavlov picos. Objective genitive. 

EdAnvoraplar. So called because they received, and then disbursed the con- 
tributions of all the Hellenic confederacy. These contributions were originally 
deposited at Delos, and then removed toAthens. Boeckh [Publie. Econ. Ath. 
ii. p. 236], from some inscriptions, concludes that they were ten in number, and 
that, like the treasurers of the gods, they were chosen by lot, out of the Penta- 
cosiomedimni, and that they did not enter upon their office at the beginning of 
the year, but after the Panathenza. They [éd¢yovro] received, but did not 
collect the tribute. The word ¢épes became so odious, that at Olymp. vc. 
ovvraiis was substituted for it. Delos was selected for these vvodo., or 
‘councils.’ Subsequently they were called Dvuvedpo. Bekker. Anec. p. 302. 
Isocrates, viii. 29. For fuller information see Herm. Pol. Antiquities, § 56, 
Boeckh, Public Econ. Athens, p. 236. Eng. Trans. The Hellenotamiai were 
not (says A.) reappointed after the establishment of the Democracy by 
Thrasybulus. 


CuarTer XCVII. (a.) &wd kowdv. This dd has, as Kriig. remarks, the 
force of the German Von. It indicates in a less intimate way than éx the 
source from which any action proceeds. For examples cf. L. and 8. and Jelf’s 
Grammar, voc. dar. érAOov, prosecuted, or executed. : 
mpoorvyxdvovras is explained by the Scholiast éuodifovras ; perhaps it is 
rather more general—who in each particular case came into contact or collision 
with them. Kriig. quotes Xen. Cyr. vi. 3. 2, of mpooruyxdvovres Tay apysvTuv 
érepvéovro, and Dem. 25, 96, 6 mpocrux ay del ryrwpelo Ow. 

(6.) éyparpa. . .. érouodpnv. As perfects, says T. K. A. Why not as 
Aorists Iam unable to determine. The fact that Thucyd. had so written is 
all that he wishes to convey. The time of writing is of no importance. 
&eBodry, a digression, called in later Greek writers rapéxBaors. 
éxdurés, omitted, left out, only imitated by Arrian. xwplov seems to 
be here used as a sort of diminutive for the ordinary réros. 7. ¢.. lacus tovie. 
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kal taro, this cal is one of those which, as Arn. observes, may best be 
rendered by an emphasis upon the auxiliary verb—‘ did touch upon.’ In seems 
in this and similar cases to imply, ‘for all that,’ ‘ notwithstanding what I have 
said,’ cf. ch, 20 a. tots xpdvois—‘ The chronology,’ and in later 
writers. The reference is to the Athis, or History of Attica, which Hellanicus 
‘composed in four books at least, He was a native of Mytilene (see i. 21.)— 
“Aulus Gell. makes him come from Miletus—a contemporary of Herodotus— 
i.e., twelve years older, and sixty-five years of age when the Peloponnesian 
war began. See Miiller’s History of Greek Literature, ch. xviii. 7. 

éxeu here, as elsewhere, nearly rapéxet. See Goll. oni.g. Its subject is either 7d 
xwptor, or ws Pop. and Kriig. suggest, raira from what precedes, cf. Jelf, § 898, 
3, tr., it involves, or gives opportunity for the setting forth, Herod.i.1. Mr. Grote, 
after observing that the period from B.C. 477 to B.C. 405 is sometimes incor- 
‘rectly described as the Athenian Empire, and that no one word will express the 
‘character of their ascendency during these years, proceeds to direct attention 
to this portion of the work of Thucyd. as indicating the imperceptible transition 
from an tryeuovia to an dpx#. ‘The transition from the Athenian Hegemony 
to the Athenian Empire was doubtless gradual, so that no one could determine 
precisely where the former ends and the latter begins ; but it had been consum- 
mated before the thirty years’ truce, which was coneluded fourteen years before 
the Peloponnesian war, and it was in fact the substantial cause of that war.’ 
Grote, vol. v. pp. 395, 6, where see also the long note on the 7yyeuovia, as con- 
trasted with dpx7. év ol tpdrw. The prep. conveys somewhat 
‘more meaning than the simple dative. Bremi, to whom Poppo refers, says 
upon Lys., p. 69, Ilepi Dyk. év rot 7G rpdrw Haba dv me TeTyULwWpyLévos, est cum 
prepositione quod nos diceremus, qué ratione innixi, fidentes, tr., under what 
circumstances it became established, cf. i. 8, ad fin. 


CuaprerR XCVIII.—(a.) "Hlova. ‘On the site of this city, subsequently 
~the port of Amphipolis, cf. iv. 102. The words 7 ért Zrpupydve are added to 
distinguish it from a Mendean Colony, and perhaps from a third Eion 
mentioned by Eustathius.’ Popp. MiSov éxdvtwv. Herod. vii. 107. 
The event occurred, Olymp. Ixxv., 4, and Olymp. Ixxvi. Kriig. The capture 
of Scyros occurred in the latter year. Grote has, I think, successfully shown, 
that these three events could have formed but a small portion of the operations 
carried on against the Persians, from B.c. 477 to B.c. 466. See Herod. vii. 
106, 107. Nothing but years of active training could have enabled the 
Athenians to acquire their remarkable ascendency in nautical skill, and their 
various other advantages, and to the same prolonged and continuous labours 
must be ascribed the disgust of the Ionian confederates, vol. v. p. 403. 

(b.) mpds 8 Kapvorlovs. Nothing is known of this. émrohé- 
pyoav. ‘That this happened during the time of Themistocles’ flight into Asia, 
we learn from ch. 137, and before the battle of Eurymedon, ch. roo. But as 
the date of this battle is itself undetermined, Clinton and Wachsmuth place the 
siege of Naxos B.c. 466, but Kriig. in the year B.c. 473,’ Popp. 
Twapertioavto—lit. ‘made them come and stand beside them,’ is not express as 

-to the means employed to compel a surrender. That the place was carried by 
assault seems (as BI. has seen) implied by the words of Aristophanes, lels cavréy 
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Kara Tod Tecxots bre 5h vy’ 4% Ndgos éddw, Vesp. 355. Bovdrden, 
From what precedes, we see that this word is not so strong as dvdpamodiferdar; 
indeed, Kriig. says it is simply opposed to atrévouos, as is the case in Xen, 
Hellenic. iv. 8, § 1, 2. 


Cuaprer XCIX. —(a.) %Serar— ‘arrears.’ This is evidently so to be 

translated, us the passages adduced by Popp. prove. Zon. et Suidas, éxdela, 4 
kexpewopuervn Aourds. al Tov dbpwy Exdevac sunt Polybio rd wpocoperhouera ray 
duoroynbévrwv xpnudrwv. Livio, reliquum pecunie ex eo quod pepigerant, 
xviii. 37. The term in the Latin Jurists is Reliquatio. Aevtootpatioy 
—refusal, or omission of military service. The word had a technical applica- 
tion in the Athenian law, as indicating a particular civil offence. In the case 
of a ypagy Nevroorpartov, actual desertion seems to have been implied. The 
penalty upon conviction was a fine, and complete disfranchisement of the 
offender and his descendants. txpaccov, as the compound verb, 
éompdcow—were very strict and exacting. tahotrwpeiv. This and 
the cognate substantive raAairwpla denote regular and prolonged devotion to 
labour. Wachsmuth, vol. ii. § 53, is justified in saying, ‘The Ionians and their 
Greek neighbours were too much debased by sensual pleasures to prefer freedom, 
at the price of toil and privation, to servitude which insured them the enjoy- 
ment of luxury.’ See their conduct as described by Herod. vi. 12. 
Tas dvaykas—‘ the compulsory measures which they did employ,’ said in the 
first instance of tortures applied to extort confession. I cannot agree with 
Popp. that there is any allusion to military engines and besieged towns, cf. iv. 
87, and Dem. ii. 29; Isocrates, iv. 81. 

(0.) év 4Sovy &pxovres. This may be considered equivalent to ‘dels év TF 
dpxi—agreeable in their government ; but such a use of 750vG must be admitted 
to be unusual. Kriig. therefore proposes to make dpxovres fioay equivalent to 
Fipxov, a predicate modified by the phrase év #509, ‘no longer ruled to the satis- 
faction of their allies.’ This use of the participle with eius for the finite verb, 
is, I think, common in the Greek Test., and may be found elsewhere. 
Spolas—oas ev dpxy mera Tov Ilavoavlay, Schol. padlov jv. This 
perhaps may mean, they made light of it, just as Juvenal uses ‘facilis,’—Queis 
facile est dem conducere, &e. ili. 31. 

(c.) aréxvyow, we might almost render ‘shirking’—‘ trying to get of” 
éragavto—‘ they made the arrangement for themselves,’ voce media. The accu- 
sative 7d ixvodpevoy dvéddwua, not as Bl., ‘what the expense comes to,’ but the 
expense coming to, or devolving on them, may be regarded as placed in explana 
tory apposition to rd xpyara. Popp. suggests another way of taking the 
words, sc. Xpjuara érdéavro (wore) pépew 7d ixv. dvad.; but this does not seem, 
necessary. This sense of ixvéojac is found in Herod. vi. 65%, 84, 86, ix. 26; and 
Kriig. also cites Ar. Pol. iv. 1, 1, édv ris wh ris Levouuevns erty pnd? eEews 
K.T.D, Gmevpor. The common reading is dopo, but many of the 
best MSS. read dzeipor, which is adopted by Bekker, Poppo, and Gill. I think 
they are right, for dopo is rather tautological, and at any rate much more 
likely to have been substituted for dze:por than vice vers4. dre.por implies that 
they were destitute of that experience which the practical service which they 
had declined alone could give. . 
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CHAPTER C.—(a.) Tas mdoas és [Tas] Siakoolas. There is much variation 

in MSS. and among editors concerning the article before the numeral. The read- 
ing appears to me to depend upon the historical fact whether the Persian fleet 
at Eurymedon consisted of more than 200 ships or not, Later writers state 
the number as much higher, but they vary so among themselves, and exhibit 
so much tendency to exaggeration, that their authority is not worth much, 
Besides, what became of the remaining vessels not destroyed by Cimon? From 
the necessity of the case, and indeed conformably to the usual practice, the 
Persians, we may be sure, ran all their ships on shore, so that their whole force 
might be concentrated to repel the inevitable attack of their enemy; and how, 
in this case, could any of the vessels have escaped the victors? I should there- 
fore tr. the whole of them, up to their full count of 200—i.¢., the whole 200 of 
them. Other ways of accounting for the article seem to me futile. Mr. Grote 
has, I see, taken a view similar to the above, vol. v. p. 419, note. 
Xpdvw torepov. B.C. 465, or, according to Kriig., B.c. 467. Tod 
peraddov. According to Herod. the gold mine brought in So talents yearly to 
the Thasians. See vi. 46-48, vii. 18; and read Béckh, Public E. of A. book iii. 
ch. 20. Thucyd. had an interest in it, through his wife, and resided at Scapte- 
Hyle during his banishment. For an historic parallel, see Grote’s note, ibid. 

(0.) "Evvéa 680vs. ‘On the Strymon, about three miles higher up than Eion, 
near the spot where the river narrows itself again out of a broad expanse of the 
nature of a lake, was situated the Edonian town or settlement called Nine 
Ways, a little above the bridge which here served as an important communica- 
tion for all the people of the interior,’ Grote, v. p. 421. On the Edonians, cf. 
Herod. v. 124, vii. 110, 114, ix. 75, and "Héwyis ala Aisch. Perse, 487. 
Eupravrov. Their destruction is ascribed to the Edonians alone by other 
writers. Kriig. would therefore accept Valla’s conjecture, é¥umayres, t.€., the 
colonists; or, with Heilman, read évordyrwy. Arn. considers it natural that 
all the Thracian tribes should combine to destroy a colony attempting to settle 
itself in such an advantageous situation as Amphipolis, especially as they had 
already defeated a similar attempt by Aristagoras of Miletus, Herod. v. 126. 
Histizus, he might have added, had been similarly unsuccessful, Grote vi. 
p. 16.) ApdB8noxos, according to Leake, is the modern ‘ Drama,’ This occurred 
B.C. 467-464. 


CuarreR CI.—(a.) pdxats. Commentators are puzzled, as only one battle 
is mentioned. I regard it as the indefinite use of the plural, ‘hostilities.’ See 
note on iii. 65. imécyovto kptha. Upon this, Grote takes occa- 
sion to remark, ‘The first intent of unprovoked and even treacherous hostility 
—the germ of the future Peloponnesian war—is conceived and reduced to an 
engagement by Sparta,’ v. p. 423. Etdores Ileplouxor. The student 
must consult upon these, Arn.’s excellent note on this chapter; Miiller’s Do- 
rians, book iii. ch. 2, 3; Hermann’s Pol. Antig. Greece, § 19, 24, 28, 48; and 
Grote. tot weopod. The article, because it was the worst ever 
known in Greece, Olymp. ci. It laid the whole of Sparta in ruins, save five 
houses, and it is said, broke off a peak from Mount Taygetus, which rolled into 
the river Eurotas. The Spartans regarded it as a judgment sent by Neptune 
for the murder of some revolted Helots who had taken sanctuary in his temple 
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at Tenarum. See Grote, v. p. 428. és ’TOdpnyv amréorncav. Re 
mark the contracted form of the expression, as in 65 b, 87 b. Kriig. quotes 
dmréoras els Mucous, Xen. Anab. i. 6,7. The remarkable expression of Ari- 
stotle (Pol. ii. 6, 2) concerning the Helots is quoted by Kriig., domep yap ége- 
Gpevovres Tots druxhwace ScaTedodow. 


(b.) rére—here, as often, ‘the well-known time.’ Odoror 8€. Here 
the narrative is resumed. retxos and vats—without the article, as 
in the quotation of legal formule, items in an account, and such familiar matters, 
See note, ch. 8 a; cf. inter alia ch. 108, ili. 117. KadeAdvres. In 


this case, as generally, the participle sine articulo expresses the conditioning of 
the predication. This is clearly shown by the present example, since it stands 
for é@ @—ore. Cf. i. 108, iii, 115, 117. tatdpevor. Cf. érazavro, 
ch. 99. doa Be, Kriig. supposes to mean arrears, and the pay- 
ment of the expenses of the war. 


Cuarrer CII.—(a.) épyivero. Two battles are mentioned by Herod. ix. 


25 Gots. ‘The Aiginetans, ii.‘27; Plateeans, iii. 54; Manti- 
neans, Xen. Hell. v. 2, 3,’ Popp. HA9ov. Olymp. lxxix. 1, or B.C. 
464. odk édlyw. With 4000 Hoplites, Arist., Lysist., Kriig. 

Texopaxetv. Soin the case of Platea, Herod. ix. 70. Cf. Thue. ii. 75, vii. 
79. totrov. We must supply rod re:xouaxei. Popp. refers to 


ris Suvduews évdea, ch. 77. “ Evded épalvero quasi Ta mpdyyara Tov’ APnvaluy 
est dicendi genus impersonale,’ Popp. ‘ When there was shown to be a deficiency 
in this respect.’ wodvopklas, without the article, as it turned out a 
long siege. Kriig. quotes Polyb. i. 17, 9, rodtopxlas ypovlou mpopatwouerns. 
Bla yap dv cldov—otherwise, had not this deficiency existed, they would have 
captured the place by storm. 

(b.) bavepd, opposed to ddyjrws AxGov70, ch. 92, Popp. mu 7+ connects itself 
with delcavres, though the cognate notion cai dd\dopUAous dua hynodmevor inter- 
venes. Kriig. refers to Pflugk on Eurip. Herac. 227, and Lobeck, Ajaa, p. 268. 
Td Tokpnpov Kal Thy vewr.—' the enterprising and revolutionary spirit.’ Cf. ii. 
87. GAodpidous. The never extinguished animosity between the 
Dorian and Tonian race is justly considered as one of the real causes of the 
Peloponnesian war. Clinton (Fasti Hell. ann. 464-461 B.c.), following Plu. 
tarch, has recognised two Lacedemonian requests to Athens, and two expedi- 
tions to Sparta, both under Cimon, one B.c. 464, just after the earthquake, a 
second 8.0. 461. Mr. Grote’s arguments for « single expedition (vol. v. pp. 
430, 431, note) appear to me conclusive. The earthquake took place at the 
time of the siege of Thasus, for it was the earthquake which prevented the 
Lacedmonians from acceding to the request of the Thasians for an invasion of 
Attica; but Cimon commanded at Thasos, and consequently could not have 
led an auxiliary force at that time into Laconia. Next, Thucydides must have 
mentioned two expeditions had he heard of them; nor is it probable that 
Sparta, the first military power in Greece, should have been all at once reduced 
to such helplessness as to owe her safety to foreign intervention. The gross 
exaggerations of the comic poet, Lysistrat. v. 1138, deceived Plutarch. 

(c.) obk él 7H BedArlovi—‘ not for the best of motives,’ as we should say. 
Cf. mpoorolnors éxt xeipov, Theoph. Ilep) Elpwvelas, or, in this place perhaps, 
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not for the more honourable reason of the two—t.e., 8re ovdéy mpordéovrar abtGv 
ere, *Apyetas. On the Argives and their policy, consult Thirlwall, 
ii. p. 424, and Grote, v. 429. ‘Argos, neutral during the Persian invasion, 
had now recovered the effects of that destructive defeat suffered about thirty 
years before from the Spartan King Cleomenes.’ érl ro MfSw. The 
dative is unusual, but quite legitimate, for it denotes the ‘ object’ against which 
the treaty was directed. 


CHaprer CIII.—(a.) Sexétw. Kriig. would read 6’, ¢.¢., rerdptw. Dio- 
dorus also, however, says Io. ep’? & e&laow—‘ on condition that 
they shall emigrate.’ See Jelf. 

(b.) Kar’ ex Cos 482 Td AakcSatpovlwv— ‘the animosity which they had by 

this time begun to entertain towards the Lacedemonians.’ The objective genitive, 
as ch. 96, uicos, and 76’ AOnvalwy éxGos, ii. 11. Cf. iv. 1, vii. 57. 
Katdkicav és—settled into, or, as we should say, in—an elliptical way of speak- 
ing that has often been noticed, cf. supra 100 a, and with év for és, v. 35. The 
same words occur vi. 7. Nataaxrov. The modern Lepanto, a 
town which commanded the Sinus Corinthiacus. Subsequent events showed 
the perspicacity of the Athenians in selecting this spot in which to locate an 
enemy to Lacedemon. Cf. ii. go. Kriig.’s date for this event is B.c. 462. 

(c.) mporexapyoav. On this brief notice of a most important event, see 
Grote, vol. v. p. 435. ‘This was an acquisition of signal value to the Athe- 
nians, since it both opened to them the whole range of territory across the outer 
Isthmus of Corinth to the interior of the Crissean Gulf, on which the Megarian 
port of Pegz was situated, and placed them in possession of the passes of Mount 
Geraneia, so that they could arrest the march of a Peloponnesian army over 
the Isthmus, and protect Attica from invasion. It was, moreover, of great 
importance in its effects upon Grecian politics; it was counted as a wrong by 
Lacedemon, gave deadly offence to the Corinthians, and lighted up the flames 
of war between them and Athens; their allies, the Epidaurians and ginetans, 
taking their part.’ Hence the exceeding indignation which, as we know from 
poets and historians, was felt at Athens when Megara once more reverted to 
the Peloponnesian alliance. See infra, ch. 114; Arist. Ach. v. 460, 648. The 
date is very uncertain: Mill. says B.c. 458; Wachsmuth, B.c. 457; Manso, 
B.C. 464; Grote, B.c. 461 or 460. Nicalav was eighteen stadia 
from, Megara, and even in Strabo’s time (9, p. 391) connected with it by long 
walls. ‘These ‘long walls,’ though afterwards copied in other places and upon 
a larger scale, were at that juncture an ingenious invention for the purpose of 
extending the maritime arm of Athens to an inland city,’ Grote, v. Pp. 437. 
They doubtless gave the idea, and formed the encouragement for undertaking 
the more gigantic scheme of connecting Athens with its ports of Pireus and 
Phalerum. ard TotSe—it was mainly from this that the excessive 
animosity of the Corinthians against the Athenians originated. As ro0de, accord- 
ing to the general rule, would not refer to what precedes, Kriig. understands 
dd rode xpévov. But the above rule is not without exceptions. 


Cuapter CIV.—(a.) atéotnoev. Kriig. assigns all the events mentioned 
in this chapter to the year B.C. 460. éx Mapelas. This place stood, 
according to Kiepert’s map, on the inland shore, to the S. W. of the great lake 

«@ 
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of Mareotis. Inarus thus commencing his insurrection on the western extremity 
of the Delta of the Nile, gradually advanced towards the east. Diodorus 
says the insurrection began B. 0. 361, which agrees with Kriig.’s chronology, 
Pdpov. This small island lay off the mouth of the harbour of Alexandria, and 
from the lighthouse there erected, all similar beacons have received the name, 
*Apragéptov. This form of spelling is most consonant with the analogy of 
Fépéns, and the Hebrew form of the name, See Donaldson, New Cratylus, 
Pp. 195, yet Bekker, following some few MSS., reads’ Apragépégov. 

(6.) An inscription preserved in the Louvre contains the names of those 
Athenian citizens who in one single year perished for their country in Cyprus, 
in Egypt, in Phoenicia, among the Haliensians, at Egina, and in Megara, 
Nothing could more forcibly indicate the extent of the Athenian empire, and 
their military activity. Boeckh, in his great work (Corp. Inscrip.), assumes 
that the year intended is not the natural, but the civil year; 7. e: Olymp. lxxx, 
3, or from summer, B.C. 459 to summer B.C. 458. This he infers from the 
fact that the battles mentioned by Thuc. as having been fought in the Megarid, 
would not otherwise be included in the given year. But Arn. remarks that 
preliminary skirmishes must have taken place, and that the men may have been 
slain in some of these. ‘The funeral ceremonies,’ he adds, ‘in honour of those 
who had fallen in the first year of the Peloponnesian war were performed in the 
winter, i.e. at the close of the natural, and in the middle of the civil, year,’ 
vavol Staxoclas. According to Isocrates 200 triremes were lost in Egypt, 
viii. 86. Diodorus says 300, xiii. 25. More than 200 vessels, Thuc., ch. rro, 
Krig. dvathedoavres. Remark the force of the preposition,as in 
"AvdBaots. Kpatotyres k. T. A, Kriig. refers to Ctesias, Persic., c. 32, and 
Diodorus, ii. 74, who speak of a great battle, in which the viceroy Achemenes, 
‘brother of Artaxerxes, fell by the hand of Inarus (cf. Her. vii. 7.) According 
to Herod. (iii. 12) 100,000 men perished. Aevxdv tetxos, Arn, 
says—‘ The white castle of Memphis was the head quarters of the Persian force 
in Egypt, amounting, native and tributary, to 120,000 men, ii. 30, ili. 91, 
Herod.’ According to the Scholiast it received this name because built of stone, 
whereas the other two fortified places were brick. On rév vo prepay, ef. ch. Io. 
and 74. Tlepoav kal MySwv. So described, though they had 
some time before coalesced into one single state. It is remarkable that the 
ancient appellation, of Mido, was generally retained, though the Persians were 
the dominant race. Cf. Mndixds ddenos, wn dlfew, wndiouds, &c. and ere 
otpariv rece MySwy, ch. 132, as well as the well-known epitaph upon the 
brother of Aischylus. 


Carrer CV.—(a.) “Adtds. The name ‘AXze?s belonged both to the place 
and people. They were probably a race of poor fishermen, periceci to the Dorian 
Argives, who had forced them down to the extremity of the Argolic peninsula. 
Probably, as Grote conjectures, it was upon this occasion that the Athenians 
made themselves masters of Troezen, which we subsequently find in their posses- 
sion without knowing how it came to be so. The war, though it is not distinctly 
so said by Thucyd., doubtless arose from the jealousy felt by Corinth at the 
accession of Megara to the Athenian alliance. Kexpudarela. 
According to Leake, the modern Kyr&, one of the small islands which lie 
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between Epidaurusand Aigina. This action was not decisive, but ‘in the great 
naval battle which ensued off the island of Aigina, the superiority of the new 
nautical tactics acquired by twenty years’ practice of the Athenians since the 
Persian war over the old Hellenic ships and seamen, was demonstrated by a 
victory most complete and decisive. . . . . The maritime power of Adgina was 
irrevocably ruined.’ Grote, vol. v. p. 438. 

(b.) Acwxpdrous. Colleague of Aristides in the battle of Plata. Plutarch. 
Arist. v.20. Popp. Wachsmuth, Hell. Alt. 1, 582 § (German edition) speaks 
highly of these men. ‘ Between the political parties of this age, far from being 
anything like demagogues, and yet not decidedly opposed to Pericles and the 
Demus, for the most part inspired only with the thought to rival each other in 
great exploits, there stand forth from the darkness which shrouds the frag- 
mentary historical traditions of the time, the great outlines of those stout war- 
riors Myronides, Tolmides, and Leocrates.’ Myronides, he goes on to say, won 
the admiration of his contemporaries and posterity (dvhp é’ dperi Oavafduevos, 
Diod. xi. 89) by his expeditions, undertaken to advance the popular cause, into 
Beotia, Phocis, and Thessaly. Leocrates was colleague to Aristides at Platea, 
and commanded in the war with Aigina, B.c. 457. Tolmides was more distin- 
guished for daring than prudence. During the banishment of Cimon he con- 
ducted successively several expeditions for Pericles. After Cimon’s death he 
led the Athenian army into Beeotia and fell at Coroneia. mpérepov belongs 
to émcxotpous (bvras), Kriig. 7 dxpa THs Tepavelas. Kriig. 
reads T'epavias. The high ridge of land stretching across the Isthmus 
from Corinth to Megara, so called from its resemblance to a crane’s neck. On 
its importance as a military position, cf. supra. See Wachsmuth, Eng. transl., 
vol. i., Appendix iii. 

(c.) tov & Tis wédews trodolrav. T. K. A. tr., ‘those who were left 
behind in the city,’ a version not strictly accurate; it is—of those who could be 


furnished from the city, t.e. such as were left there. ot mperBiraron, 
z. e. those above the age of compulsory military service, which reached from 
puberty up to sixty. ot vedrarot. Does this refer to those not yet 


old enough to be weplrodor, a sort of mobilized militia, in which all young Athe- 
nians from eighteen to twenty were obliged to serve? Poppo thinks not. 
airol éxdrepor. Kriig. quotes v. 41. vii. 34, either side thought themselves not 
to have had the worst of it. Compare ws atrols éxarépous dévoby vixay, vii. 34, 
and Herod. ix. 26, édixaieor abrol éxdrepos exew 7d Erepov Képas buws—‘ though 
both sides claimed the victory.’ kaxifdpevor. ‘This indignation 
of their own old men is highly characteristic of Grecian manners,’ Grote. 
EvpBaddvres. The conflict is said by Diodorus to have taken place éy 77 Neyo- 
péry Kipwrig. 


Cuaprer CVI.—(a.) mpooPiacbév. Kriig. conjectures mpoBiacbév, ‘forced 
forward,’ because he considers it difficult to understand 1d xdprov after the par- 
ticiple, and wpos demands something of the sort. Pop. fills up mpds 7d éveNOeiv 
és x. T. X., and compares mpocavayxd few, iv. 87, vii. 18. Xaprov— 
here what we call a ‘close,’ though, as in the New Testament, it often means 
‘a farm,’ and may mean so here. éoémeoev—it must be remembered. 
ig quite a common military term, used to denote a body of men throwing them- 
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selves into a position. Quite similar to the present case is ii. 4, éomimrovew és. 
olknua. meptetpyov—i. ¢. says Poppo, ¢ éruxer dv bpuypa Tepteipyov. 
auré, but, as Kriig. remarks, if we connect éruye mepreipyov, the 8 would be 
unnecessary. elpyov—if we retain the old distinction between these 
words, elpyov, incluserunt,’ would perhaps be more proper. kara, 
mpdowrrov refers to the front entrance of the ‘close,’ by which the fugitives had 
gone in. karé\eveav—most probably by the use of slings. 
a’rots—such a dative as is often found, and may be perhaps included under the 
general head of Dativus Commodi. Cf. ch. 89, § 3. 


CHarter CVII.—(a.) tpEavro olxoSopetv. We have an infinitive after 
dpxecOa:, when the notion is in intention, not in act; the participle, olkodo- 
Hobvres, when it is actually begun. See Jelf, § 688, obs. To poKpd, 
telyy k. 7.4. The difficulties concerning these walls will be noticed in their 
proper place, ii. 13. In the present passage Thucyd. speaks of the Phaleric 
wall, and that to the Pireus, as ra waxpa Teixn: the intermediate wall, 7d da 
péoov, is included by implication. Kriig. assigns the j#ptavTo to B.c. 459. 
Aapvas, tiv Mytpémodw. It is certainly common enough to use the name of 
a people for their country, as ‘ Aiquos,’ ‘Sequanos,’ Livy, and ‘the Milanese,’ 
by modern historians, cf. ch. iii. Here it is rather more remarkable, as the 
singular stands in direct apposition. So Awpcijs, ) untpdronis Toy Aaxedarpoviy, 
lii.92. Doris is here a rpiwodis, not as usually described a rerpdzonss, t. ¢. 
Pindus is omitted. But there seems to have been some uncertainty about the 
point, for Pliny (iv. 13) makes it a wevrdarodes, and the Schol. on Pind. Pyth. 1. 
v. 121, an éfdaods, Bactdéws of course belongs to [\ecerodvaxros, 
so also i. 114, Kriig. Pausanias, properly speaking, was never king of Lacede- 
mon, but guardian to Pleistarchus, cf. ch. 132. Nicomedes was his younger 
brother, and also ‘guardian’ to Pleistoanax. On the objects of this expedition, 
see Grote, vol. v. p. 443. ‘It was soon seen that this was only a part of the 
objects of Sparta, and that her main purpose, under instigation of the Coria- 
thians, was to arrest the aggrandisement of Athens..... To strengthen 
Thebes, and to render her ascendency effective over the Beeotian cities, was the 
best way of providing a neighbour at once powerful and hostile to the Athe- 
nians.’ Miiller fixes the expedition at B.c. 457, Kriig. in the spring B.c. 458. 

(b.) edrov. A good instance of the usage of this verb, were ready to pre- 
vent them, were sure to prevent them. The editors hesitate about the future, 
and most of them print cwdi[co]ew, and dweddov dpa delWew, Soph. Phil. 
v. ro84-5. Krig. thinks that the infinitive future with péddw is used 
of intentions, implied probabilities, de. I would compare gueddov dpa ratoew 
mod’ twas TOO Kode, v. 261, Rane, ‘I thought I would stop your xoaé.’ 
dev eéppoupeiro, ¢.¢., since the events described in the latter part of ch. 
105. vo Be ri, and in some degree too, Kriig. cf. i. 118} vii. 
48. For ériyyov, which means ‘were for bringing them in,’ Bl. would read 
éviyyov, ‘were egging them on,’ needlessly, I should imagine, for Thucyd. means 
to describe the schemes of a traitorous party at Athens who were for bringing 
the Spartans in, and arresting the progress of the Long Walls, and émdyeodat 
bears this meaning passim. See, with Poppo, the active, also ii. 85 (ér#ve); 
viii. 46; iv. 79 (guverdyew), Upon the circumstance, see Plutarch, Vit. 
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Cimon, c. 17, and Pericles, 10, Grote, vol. v. p. 441. olko8opot- 
peva, admits of literal rendering in the English idiom—‘ hinder, or rather stop. 
the long walls being built.’ 

(c.) BoyPycav— came up to the rescue against them.’ Poppo has a long 
note upon the usage of this word. All the perplexity attending it will be 
removed if we remember that Bonféw is really BonOds éw, t.€., eius. See the 
question fully discussed in Sheppard’s Theophrastus, p. 58, and add to the 
instances there given a very clear one, ws way Tehodvr (not Tedobyra) mposéver, 
Be my Proxenus. On the same principle I have always maintained dewpycaca 
rotpov bupa, Uedip. Col. v. 1083, (which Linwood says, ‘vix intelligi potest, ’) 
to mean, having witnessed with my own eyes ; because Oewpjoaca = Oewpds obca. 
tmavdypel, t.e., all capable of bearing arms. Pop. refers to Clinton, Fast. 
Hell., p. 417. The number of Hoplites when the war began was 29,000. See 
ii. 13. éry SEAMwowv. This is said to be the ‘ conjunctivus deli- 
berativus,’ which occurs even after past tenses, cf. ii, 52; iii. 112; v. 65. 
The explanation seems to me to rest upon the same ground as the perpetual 
recurrence from the directa to the indirecta oratio. The mood, i.¢., mode of 
thought, is employed under which the question presented itself to the party 
for the time being, and by this means greater vividness is given to the narra- 
tion, ‘to be at a loss to know by what means they must pass through.’ 
kara Evppaxixdv—‘ in accordance with the terms of the alliance.’ Kriig. cf. ii. 
223 lil, 33 iv. 3; v. 6. petéorynoay, cf. i. 130; ii. 67, Kriig., who 
refers concerning the faithlessness of the Thessalians to Bérnel, Prolegg. ad 
Dem., p. 89, a work which I have not seen. 


CuaptEr CVIII.—(a.) Tavaypg tis Bowwtlas. This collocation is of fre- 
quent occurrence. See ii. 2, WAaralay ris Bowrias, ii. 25. Me@dvny rs Aakw- 
vixfs, and more particularly Arn.’s note on iii. 105. The town was built upon 
a rugged eminence upon the north bank of the Asopus, near its junction with 
the Thermodon. Plato, Menexenus, p. 242, speaks of it as only a drawn 
battle, but this is only a rhetorical flourish, and cannot invalidate the honest 
testimony of Thucydides. It was, however, so little decisive that the Pelo- 
ponnesians obtained no advantage beyond the opportunity of an undisturbed 
retreat over the ridge of Geraneia (Grote, v. p. 441]. Most chronologers, 
including Clinton, place the battle in B.c. 457. Kriig. makes it, as Diodorus 
has it, one year earlier. The latter speaks of two battles, but there is no 
ground for supposing him to be correct. Sev8poropyoavtes, a rare 
word. Cutting down the fruit and timber-trees implied ravages of other 
kinds. The Schol. therefore explains viv yy reudvres. Poppo quotes Livy, 
Vv. 24. Ie Opod, sine articulo, cf. ch. 62. arAAOov, 
after having made a truce for four months, says Diodorus, xi. 80. 

Seutépa kat EEqnoory, B.C. 456, Clinton, p. 255. The extreme precision of the 
date marks, says Grote, the strong impression it made upon the Athenian 
mind. 5 

(b.) Oivopirous. Schleiermacher, on the passage in the Menexenus, sup- 
poses this name to denote some spot famous for its vines—‘The vineyards.’ 
So, too, Bl. But localities often derive their names from such attributes: the 
descriptive term becomes appellative, cf. rovs ‘Pe:rovs, ii. 19: and from the 
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absence of the article Kriig. believes this to be the case in the present instance 
mreprcthov—lit. ‘stripped the wall from around it.’ Cf, rod dddou wepenpypévon, it 
11. Bl. 1 know not on what ground interprets, ‘dismantled by removing the bat 
tlements of the wall, and lowering it to a height practicable to be scaled by a 
invading force.’ éxarov dv8pas—‘ Praerant Locris nobiles e: 
centum familiis, quorum nobilitas ex majoribus muliebribus deducebatur, ef 
Polyb. xii. 5,’ Goll. One individual, therefore, was probably selected fron 
each of these. 7a TeX —TA EavTdv—Ta paxpd. See goc. Whe 
the writer dwells upon an idea, reproducing it under various forms, for th: 
purpose of more clearly identifying it, the defining article is naturally repeatec 
in each definition. See Nubes, v. 764, riv MOov ravryyv—riv KaXhv—rhy ba 
gar. Jelf, § 459, 5, thus explains the idiom: ‘When two or more attri. 
butives are joined with a substantive, each of which has a peculiar force, the 
article is used with each. This is more rare where the attributives follow 
the substantive.’ Gpodsyynoav, after a siege of nine months 
‘The reduction of this once powerful maritime city marked Athens as mistres: 
of the sea, on the Peloponnesian coast, not less than on the Aigean,’ Grote, 
Kriig. dates B.c. 458, Miiller B.c. 457. 

(c.) mepvedovtes «.7.A. I agree with Kriig., against some other com- 
mentators, that these participles cannot, in this place, denote the condition under 
which the surrender was made. They denote circumstance rather than condi- 
tion; when they had pulled down their walls, d&ec., cf. dmoddvres Nicalay. . . . 
orovbas érouncavro, ch. 115. mepiéemdevcav—with fifty triremes 
and 4000 Hoplites [Diod. xi. 84]. isch. ii. 75, p. 38, names only 1000, 
as the remainder were volunteers ; but perhaps there is some confusion with 
ch. 113. Krig. 7d vedpiov. Gythium. Koadx(Sa, 
A city of Aitolia, at the foot of mount Chalcis, and near the mouth of the 
Evenus, it is now called Bapdoo@Ba. The Corinthians were at this time 
occupying the city, just as they had Molycrium for a colony in Locris [iii. 102], 
and Sollium in Acarnania [ii. 30]. Diodorus informs us that Naupactus was 
captured at the same time by the Athenians. Poppo. év aroBare 
Tis yijs. A sort of objective genitive, ‘in a disembarkation in their country,’ 
Jelf, § 464. 


CHapreR CIX.—(a.) The narration is resumed from ch. ro4. 
i8éa1. On this word, to which Plato has given such a world-wide celebrity, 
Kriig. remarks, ‘Excepting Plato, the Attic writers seldom use this word ; it 
is indeed almost unknown to their prose, yet Thucyd. employs it thirteen 
times : in the sense of Gestalt, form or shape, only once, vi. 4, 6; elsewhere it 
stands for Weise, way, manner or mode.’ To this I can scarcely subscribe ; a8 
form, i.e., mental form, form conceived by the mind, is its original meaning, 80 
I believe it may in most places be translated, e.g. here—‘many forms of 
warfare ;’ ii. 19, maar ldday reipdoavres—having tried every conceivable form of 
attack ; iii, 81, waoa ldéa Gavdrov, death in every form, ‘Plurima mortis 
imago.’ Virgil ; ch. 83, aoa lia kaxorporlas, vice in every shape; and so iii. 
98, 112. Iniv. 55 we have rapa rhv bmdpxovcay ldday rhs rapacketys, con 
trary to the form which their warlike preparations usually took—or an wnusual 
type of warfare; vi. 4, Speravoedes thy idéay rd xebprov, The place was scythe 
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like in form, or shape ; vii. 29, precisely as iii. 81. Similarly in the Attic poets, 
érépay tuvwv ldéav, Ar. Ran. v. 382, another type of poetry ; and Aves, v. 
993, Ths 6a Bovdjuaros, what is the form of your plan? what shape is it going 
to take? By keeping this, its true meaning in view, we shall, I think, be 
better enabled to understand why Plato selected the word to express the 
eternal type or form, of which all perishable things were the antitypes. The 
interest of the word, the authority of Kriig., and the explanations given in some 
instances by L. and 8. Lexicon, e.g., ‘manner,’ must excuse this long notice. 

(0.) mpodxdpar—sc. 7a mpdyuara, cf. ch. 74, ad finem. 

ddr\ws—otherwise, i.e., another way than the right one, uselessly, in vain, 
ef. ii. 18; iv. 363; vii. 42. MeyéBalos may be the individual 
mentioned, Herod. vii. 97, as holding a command in the fleet. MeydSvfos was 
one of the generals of Xerxes; he also commanded at Eurymedon, and must 
therefore have been a person of some experience, see Herod. vii. 82, and 143. 
Zotupos was the man through whose self-mutilation Darius obtained possession 
of Babylon, Herod. iii. 160. dv8pa Iléponv. ‘So the Normans, 
after the conquest, to their Christian name, added ‘Norman’ as a surname,’ Bl. 
A distinction from ‘Mede’ might be intended if we accept the parallelism ; 
but the addition of dvépa to the national appellative is common with all Greek 
writers. pera oTparias modAfjs. Diodorus, ii. 77, says with 300 
ships and 300,000 men. Ctesias, Persic. 33, makes the number 200,000, but 
adds the troops, amounting to 300,000, which remained in Egypt. 
Pax ekpdrnoev. We may estimate the rhetorical exaggeration and inac- 
curacy of the later Attic writers, from the fact that Diodorus denies this 
victory. IIporwm(ri8a, An island formed by two branches of the 
Nile, or, as Bl. thinks, by the Nile, and a deep canal, Herod. ii. 41. 

(c.) & piivas—other MSS. pias 2. Kriig. éml rot Ejpovémolyce. ‘IL 
les mit & sec. ‘He left them high and dry.’ Popp. cf. moeiv twa dow, ew 
Pedr, cf. also Ken. Anad. i. 10, g; Vv. 2. IE. Hrepov, predicate 
with érolnoe, ‘dry land.’ Bl. says, I know no other example of ézolyce 
for 20nxe, but cf. érotncev ’AOnvaioy ii. 29, ‘made an Athenian,’ and éyos 
kptvavros, ch. 135. SiaBds taken with wéfy; unnecessary, says 
Kriig., cf. réfy xeppdpacbat, iv. 24. 


CuaPTeR CX.—(a.) trodeptravta—by « sort of hypallage agrees with 
mpdyuara instead of ’A@nvalwy. The exact six years are much disputed. 
Clinton makes them commence, B.C. 455, cf. ch. I04. éodbycay. 
Here again Diodorus betrays his exaggeration, by saying that the Persians 
allowed the Athenians to return home unmolested, from admiration ef their 
valour. But why in that case, as Bl. remarks, should they have adopted the 
dangerous and difficult route to Cyrene? For éow@noay és, cf. sup. 101 a, 65 b. 
*Auvptaios. Not the Amyrteus who B.c. 414, ¢.¢., forty years after this time, 
revolted from Darius Nothus, and was succeeded by four successive kings, till 
the Persians regained their ascendency under Ochus, sixty years afterwards. 
The man here mentioned was reduced to submission, according to Herod., 
though his son Pausiris was permitted to reign over the fen district, Herod. ii, 
40; iti. 18—rots €\eot, Herod. ii. 137, 140. They were situated between the 
Canopic and Tanitic mouths of the Nile, and formed most of what was called 
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the Delta. Compare the stand, made in the marshes of Ely by the Saxons 
after the Norman invasion. Cf. Aisch. Perse, 39,‘HeuPdrai, vady épérar Acwol, 
TAIHOS 7 dvdpiO.or, 

(b.) & rav’ A@nvaloy. Bekker conjectures’AOyvGy, but cf. with Kriig, iv, 
97. The reading of the text seems to me better than the conjecture, for it only 
specifies—from the proportion contributed by the Athenians. Evppax (Sos, 
The allied force, a substantive as ii. 80 ; v. 36. Poppo. éoxov—made the 
shore, came to land, cf, tard vixra 5é oxbvtes. iii. QI. EaxXov, KdrErxXov, Tpbceryor 
are, as Duk. remarks, all properly nautical words, and the simple form icyw, 
oxyow, éoxov is generally found with a dative or the preposition és, ef. ii, 25; 
iii. 29, 33, 343 Vii. 1. ‘Insolentia sunt verba,’ vii. 35. Poppo. 
kata To Meviqoiov Képas. The fifth mouth of the Nile, reckoning from the 
most westerly one. It entered the sea near the town of Mendes, Herod. ii, 
17, cf. Pindar, Frag. 89, éoxarov Neldou képas. Engelman supposes that the 
use of xépas may be a relic of the ancient symbolism which represented rivers 
under the type of a bull, cf. ‘Tauriformis Aufidus,’ Hor., and the remarks of 
Arnold upon the broken horn of the Achelous, which was converted into a 
Cornu Copie. ovk elddres, i.e., the crews, understood from 
Tpinpers, li. 83, O13 Vi. 523 Vili. IOI. Poppo. 


Cuarrer CXI.—(a.) Bactdews. Certainly not King of all Thessaly, as is 
plain from iv. 78. Popp. therefore suggests that he was Tagus. But there 
were several of these dominant families in Thessaly, the Aleuade for instance, 
who are styled kings by Herod. vii. 6, and appear to have ruled at Larissa, 
But, as might be expected, history casts but little light upon these early 
Thessalian rulers. Orestes was, according to Wachsmuth, uncle of Antiochus, 
and member of a dynasty connected with the Aleuade and Scopadz, which 
had its seat at Pharsalus. The date of the expedition is very variously given. 
Arn. B.c. 454. Diodorus, mixing it up with those against the Phocians and 
Locrians, after Ginophyte, B.c. 457. Kriig. agrees with Arn., adding, ‘in the 


spring. Clinton B.c. 455. wapadaBdvres—after taking up the 
Beotian and Phocian contingents. Kriig. who cf. the same word infra, and 
vii, 20. doa pi) mpoidvres. Popp. rightly fills up the ellipse, 


boa Kparew edvvavTo ph mpotdyres—‘all they could made themselves masters of 
without stirring far from camp,’ cf. iv. 16, pvddooew Thy vigor doa wh droBal- 
vovras, Kriig. adds 8cov mh xepol xalvur, Ed. Tyr. v. 346. 
$rAwv—the place where their arms were piled, and consequently equivalent to 
e castris (Popp.), but see the note on iii. 1. dmpaxtros— ‘without 
effecting anything.’ In Thuc., says Krug., always active. 

(b.) pera 8& taSta—i.¢., in all probability, the following year, B.c, 453. 
Kriig. says in the same year. tas IInyds. See ch. 103. 
vats—so, according to Diodorus, xi. 85; 100, according to Plutarch, Pericles, 
19, Kriig. Tovs mpocpitavras. Those who came into conflict with 
them. ‘The less veracious Diodorus declares that the Sicyonians came out rav- 
Sypel. Stamhedoavres mépav, to be taken together—having sailed 
across, probably to Naupactus. OtvidSas, a name from the wine 
made in the district. In 8. Acarnania, on the right bank of the Achelous. 
Leake supposes that it is identical with Trikardho, or Trikardhocastro, a large 
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modern city. This, says Poppo, is one of those states which is always indi- 
cated by the name of its inhabitants. Cf. ii. 102, iii. 94, iv. 77. Such, too, is 
the case with Leontini. From these we must distinguish such names as Veii 
and Gabii, which always stand for cities. Cf. note on ch. 107 a. 


Cuaprer CXII.—(a.) 8tadurdvrav érav rpdv. The five years’ truce, 
therefore, according to the general computation, commenced B.c. 450; accord- 
ing to Kriig., summer B.c. 451. Grote points out that the truce was probably 
concluded by the influence of Cimon, who was anxious to carry out the opera- 
tions against Persia; while, on the other hand, Pericles would not be sorry to 
see his rival removed from Athens (vol. v. p. 453). trohéuov erxov. 
Elmsley refers to this passage in his note on Eurip. Heracleid. v. 924, ‘éoxev 
& Bois. In his locis oxelv idem fere valet ac ravcacat, quo sensu sepe adhi- 
bentur tcxe et oxés . .. Noster locus fateor, ab his paulo diversus est. Quamvis 
enim bené Greeca sit locutio écxe rob modguov cessavit a bello, non ideo tamen 
constat Graecos dixisse éoxev 6 médeuos, cessavit bellum.’ Bl. says, for d&recxov, 
there being an ellipse of éavrous, Matth. § 353.3. Cf. Jelf, § 517. 
*Apupratov. See ch. tro. We see from this that in the former chapter Thue. 
was anticipating the regular course of his narrative. petaméparevtos. 
‘ ueraméumrew = accersere, usually the middle perardurecOa, T.K. A. The 
difference I believe to be that media voce the word signifies to send for as 
something of our own, ‘to send for as a right, or ‘a command,’ in the active, 
simply ‘to send for as a request.’ Kurlov, in the south-east of 
Cyprus, the birth-place of Zeno and Apollodorus. Kipovos. It is 
not clear whether of disease or from a wound. See Grote, vol. v. p. 455. 

(b.) trép— off Salamis,’ according to our nautical nomenclature. Lit. hang- 
ing over, because vessels seen from the land are peréwpo., or apparently sus- 
pended upon the line of the horizon, Milton, Par. Lost, ii. v. 636. Cf. i. 137, 
viii. 95. dpa. Not to be considered, says Grote, as implying that 
the battle, like that of Eurymedon, was a double one on the same day. 
awé\w. There is some awkwardness about the position of the word. I believe, 
however, that it is only a slightly irregular usage for ai rdw €\Oodca,—as we 
might say the ships from Egypt back again. Popp. says, ‘supple amrexwpnoav 
ut dicitur dvaxwpe mddu, ii. 5, and drqdOov maddy, iv. 72;’ Goll. al év Alyirrw 
vies €€ Alydmrov €XOobcat, which I cannot think correct. amédepov 
éorpitevoav. A cognate accusative after a neuter verb, as if it had been 
otparelay éotpdrevoay, Popp. cf. ‘ Bellum militavitur,’ Hor. pod. 1, 23, and 
such phrases as miorets épwrdy, i. 5, adtdpky Oéow KetoOar, i. 37, Jelf, § 564. 
twaptSorav Adddots. Because, as Arn. remarks, the noble Delphian families 
were of Doric origin. aiOis—in their turn, denoting some action 
strongly contrasted with, or opposed to, that which has been last mentioned. 
The Phocians, according to Miiller (Dorians, i. p. 262), had no real claim to 
the management of the Delphian Oracle. ‘There was a native nobility whose 
influence over the oracle was very cunsiderable (Eurip. Jon, v. 418),—so great 
that they may have been considered to be the actual managers of it.” Béckh 
(Public Gon. p. 601, note) writes, ‘The temple of Delphi was, according to 
the agreement of the Greeks, an independent sacred possession, the chief manage- 
ment of which was exclusively vested in the council of Amphictyons, and the 
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sacred assembly at Delphi; but the Phocians were always putting in claims for 
the direction of this temple, which they affirmed to belong to them, and that 
they had even once been in possession of it (Diod, xvi. 23), an assertion which 
they also strengthened with the authority of Homer (Zl. B. 518); and these 
claims, according to Diodorus (xvi. 29), were brought forward in Olymp. cvi. 
2, and assisted by the countenance of Sparta.’ See also Grote (iv. p. 85). 
T. K. A., following the American editor, has confused the references in this 
place. Refer to ch. 118, iii. 121, and v. 18. 


Cuarrer CXIII.—(a.) The operations of Athens against the Persians are 
here concluded. With this is connected the famous controversy concerning 
the peace of Callias or Cimon, supposed to have been made at this time with the 
great king. Its conditions are represented to have been so unfavourable to 
Persia, that the whole story is not unjustly suspected of having originated in 
the rhetorical extravagance of the later Athenian Panegyrists. The Persians 
were to abandon the military occupation of Asia Minor within three days’ 
journey on foot, or one on horseback, of the coast; or, according to another 
account, they were not to pass the Halys to the west, or the mouth of the Bos- 
phorus, and the Chelidonian islands. All Asiatic Greeks were to be left undis- 
turbed and untaxed. Dahlman (in his Forschungen) has devoted a separate 
essay to the subject, in which the above view is maintained. He is followed 
by Thirlwall (vol. ii. p. 473, 4), who argues that the entire silence of Thucy- 
dides—the vague and contradictory statements of later writers—the obvious 
unconsciousness of the Persian court that it had ever resigned its dominion 
over the Asiatic Greeks—and the absence of all reference to any such treaty in 
subsequent negotiations between the same parties,—abundantly prove that no 
peace of the sort was ever made. On the other hand, Mr. Grote is less inclined to 
regard it as a fable; he considers that some foundation for the story must have 
existed in the circumstances of the time. It is impossible to give all his argu- 
ments (see vol. v. p. 456-462). The point upon which he dwells most is, that 
such a convention would only have been a recognition of the state of things 
which really existed after Cimon’s death. As such, it might easily have been 
omitted by Thucydides, who lived in the actual fulness of Athenian empire, 
because it would seem to him simply a matter of course, and because he was 
striving to condense his narrative. But Isocrates and later rhetoricians, in 
their anxiety to amplify the past glories of Athens, indulged in absurd exagge- 
rations upon the matter, and have thus naturally thrown discredit upon it. 
Demosthenes speaks in very positive terms of the existence of such a peace, ed 
ot’ bre Toy Abo ToUToy axnKoaTe, Kaddlav rov ‘Irmovixov ravr ny Thy bd TayTwY 
Opudoupérvny elpnvyv mpecBeboavra x.7.d. De falsd Leg. § 311. 
éyyevopévov, eyylyver@ar is ‘intercedere,’ as iv. 1 II, viii. 9, Herod. v. 92, 
Kriig. He also connects wera raira with éyyevoudvov, when an interval of time 
after this had expired. It is possible also, of course, to take it with éorpdarevoay, 
which is perhaps simpler, and is preferred by Popp., who compares ch. 114 


and 118. tav hevydvtwv. The party of the exiles—i.e., those who 
had been expelled after Ginophyta. - totpdtevoav. B.C. 447, Kriig. 
B.C. 446. ds &xdorots. Supply éorpdrevoav—with the contingent 


as each severally had to furnish them. 
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(b.) év Kopavelg. The name is variously given: é ‘Advaprig, says Pausa- 
nias, 1. 27,6; & AeGadelg, Xen. Mem. iii. 5, 4. Isocrates, repl fev-yous, agrees 
with Thucyd., as do Plato (Alcibiades) and Diodorus, Popp. The truth is, that 
all the localities were very close together, and the battle may have extended 
over them, as in the case of Mont St. Jean and Waterloo, the Tchernaya and 
Traktir Bridge. Upon this, the first great blow to the Athenian ascendency,. 
followed by so many disasters, see Grote, vol. v. p. 466. Aoxpol. 
The Opuntian Locrians, says the Schol. As they had been subjugated with 
the Beeotians, cf. 108, they doubtless rebelled with them. Tis aitis 
Woapns—of the same way of thinking ; i.¢., the same purpose to revolt. Cf. for 
the construction, Jelf, § 518, 1. tovs pev Sidbapav. Amongst 
them, Tolmides hinself. 

(c.) of dAXov wévres. Both Arn. and Popp. interpret this to mean the 
Locrian and Phocian exiles, with perhaps those from Eubcea. But Kriig. con- 
siders that ol &\doc can only be Boiwror, carehObvres does not, he says, belong 
to of dAdo, and the sense is—The Beotian exiles upon their return home, and all 
the other Beotians became independent again, t.e., with all the other Beotians. 
Cf. iii. 62; iv. 92. Heilman, the German translator, took this view, so, too, 
Dale, and the last German translator [Engeliman] ‘ Die Verbannten der Booter 

. als auch die tibrigen alle,’ &c. Grote’s remark is just, that probably, as 
was the case with the Lacedemonians at Pylos, the captured Athenians be- 
longed to the best families in the state; otherwise they would not have con- 
sented to such unfavourable terms to recover them. 


CuapTER CXIV.—(a.) EéBou. améorn. B.C. 445. Kriig. B. o. 446. 
SaBeByKdTos att}. The construction is thus varied, for the purpose of more 
clearly marking the time. After Pericles had already got across, news was 
brought to him. Nicafay. See above, ch. 103. Miller, Dorians, 
ii., p. 171, gives a short account of Megarian politics. After the democratic 
revolution which had united the place to Athens, the nobles returned, con- 
quered the people in battle, restored an oligarchy, and filled all public offices 
with persons who had fought against the people. This return probably caused 


the revolt. See note on ch. 103. 
(b.) Opidte. Sch. és 7d Opidoroy wédioy. Cf. ii. ch. 19. A well-known 


battle ground, as appears from Herod. ix. 7. Leake fixes the locality on the 
Sandéforo, or Eleusinian Cephisus about three miles above Eleusis. On Pleis- 
toanax, cf. supra, ch. 107. 7d whéov—as és 7d THeloy, ii. 21. 

a&réxopynoayv. Because it was thought that Pleist. ypjuace meOjvar ri 
dvaxwpnow, ii. 21. It was Pericles, says Plutarch, who bribed him. Grote 
supposes they were too weak in force to venture further. kare- 
orpabavro waicav. Therefore it was hitherto in part unsubdued, Kriig. See 
Aristoph. Nubes, v. 213. kareotioavto—seitled by convention. 
The Latins said both ‘pactione constituerunt’ and composuerunt, Pop. Cf. iii. 
35. ‘Horvatas. The Athenian settlers subsequently received this 
name, and were also called ’Qpetra:, as the place, says the Scholiast, was after- 
wards called "Qpéos. Plutarch, Pericles, c. 23, ascribes this treatment to the 
fact that the Hestizans had put to death the crew of an Athenian trireme. The 
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Athenians would gladly avail themselves of any such pretext to establish a mili- 
tary post in the island upon which they could rely. 


CuaprerR CXV.—(a.) orovSds. The famous thirty years’ truce. In the 
spring, B.c. 445. See Grote. *Axalav. A question is raised 
which it is by no means easy to determine positively, whether the province of 
that name be meant, or some town in the occupation of the Lacedzmonians, 
Authorities are pretty equally divided. Manso, Gdller, Poppo, and Kriiger 
decide against the province, principally because no mention has been made by 
Thucyd. of the acquisition of it by Athens; because’ Axatay is coupled both 
here and in iv. 21 with other towns; and in the last passage the demand of 
Cleon from the Lacedemonians, drodoiva: ’Axatav, seems very inappropriate 
language as applied to a country not regularly in their possession. On the other 
hand, Mr. Grote (vol. v. p. 475) has no doubt that the province is meant, for in 
ch. 111 we find that ‘the Athenians had acquired Achaia as an independent 
ally.’ Arnold, from the political circumstances of Achaia, shews that it must 
have been alienated from Lacedemon, and therefore believes it to be meant in 
this place. Bloomfield also entirely coincides, quoting Aristides, i. p. 157, wav 
7o’Axatxov. Thirlwall raises no doubt, but assumes that Thucyd. speaks of the 
country. Engelman, the last German editor, follows on the same side, and 
explains drododvai (iv. 21) as a sort of zeugma applied to both the province and 
the towns in the same sentence. J cannot pretend to decide between such dis- 
putants, but would remark that when Mr. Grote speaks of ‘acquiring Achaia 
as an independent ally,’ he builds a large superstructure upon the words sapa- 
AaBdvTes’Axalous (ch. 111) which can only mean having taken with them certain 
Acheans. It seems strange too that Thucydides should have omitted to give 
an account of this acquisition by Athens, for we must remember it would have 
been directly connected with his main subject, and he is elsewhere very particu- 
lar in specifying alliances. To speak of such an important territory precisely 
in the same rapid way as of some small Spartan garrisons, taira yap elxov 
TleAorovvyotwy, is not explained to my mind by saying that the Spartans con- 
sidered all within Peloponnese as their property—certainly they could not con- 
sider it so in the same way; and on similar grounds I should doubt whether in 
grave proposals for a peace, daodofva: would be applied to an allied country, 
because it had been used of a garrisoned town. No argument can be grounded 
upon dodoivat, to restore, because it is said of all claims. See the long note, 
Sheppard's Theophrastus, ch. xviii. p. 176. It is, perhaps, right to add that 
Miiller who, in the first edition of his Dorians, expressed a belief that some small 
town of the Megarid wasintended, appears in the second to have changed his mind. 
Kriig. conjectures that AXlada (ii. 56) may have been originally in the text. 

(b.) &krp ere. In the beginning of spring, B.c. 440, Kriig. Pop. says 
B.C. 441, as he places in B.c. 440 the expedition of Pericles mentioned inthe 
next ch. kateBdwv—made an outcry against the Samians—the word 
implies accusation, cf. i. 73, v. 45. viv wodwrelav. At that time 
an aristocratical one, Kriig. 

(c.) Tv 88 Laplov—ifoav yap tives. On the construction ef. Jelf, 
3 786. 6. Zdpov. This island appears to have been the most power- 
‘ul of all the allies of Athens, paying, like Chios and Lesbos, no tribute money, 
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but furnishing ships and men. That Pericles undertook the war at the inter- 
cession of Aspasia, who was a native of Miletus, is a mere scandal, Grote, vi. 
Pp. 34, 35. Tév Laplwy depends upon rives, See i, 72. 1, Kriig. 
Refer to note. rots Svvarwrdrou—the most powerful members of the aristo- 
cratical party. The term Evyuayxiay only applies to Pissuthnes, Kriig. 
émuotpous—probably ‘ mercenaries,’ as the word generally implies. 
éravicrnoav.  Kriig. contrasts daéoracs with éravdoracis. The first is 
simply revolé, the second is insurrection, implying, I imagine, an armed assault 
upon the opposite party. tov whelotwyv. Kriig. observes that 
Valla has not translated these words, but that if genuine we must suppose that 
some of the democratical party made themselves masters of a stronghold, and 
maintained themselves there. tods Upxovras. Not military only, but the 
civil officers left behind by Pericles, as éricxoro: or dtdhaxes. See Bickh, Public 
Gon. of Athens, Kriig. See Xen. de Rep. Athen, i. v. 14, 18, and Grote, vi. 
4, 8. odio, zi. e. Tots Zaulois, so ods in w relative clause, iii. 3, Kriig. 
Bufévrio. See ch. 96. Byzantium came under Athenian dominion when the 
conduct of Pausanias at that place induced the Lacedemonians to resign the 
command of the confederacy against Persia. But as it still retained its Doric 
institutions and character,it seems to have taken the earliest opportunity of free- 
ing itself from Ionian domination. It was, however, compelled to submit again 
at the fall of Samos, cf. 117. 


CuapreR CXVI.—(a.) rats éxxalSexa. The 16 which remained, after sub- 
‘tracting the 44 mentioned from 60. Cf. al etxoov, infra, When any definite 
part of a fixed number is specified the article is used. Trepiay- 
yerroioar BonSetyv—carrying round in all directions the message to come up to 
aid. The infinitive stands here as in the passages quoted by Kriig. ii. to, ii. 
80, iv. 8, v. §4, and, as in the above version, agrees with the English idiom. 
Sexatov airod. Of these nine others the poet Sophocles was one. 
ortpatiotides. ‘Transports.’ They were heavy and not fit for manceuvres, con- 
sequently they were rarely, if ever, employed in action. orpariras dyouca Tas 
uéXovTas efouayxetv, says the Schol. See vi. 43, and Xen. Hellen. i. 1, 36. 
Kriig. remarks that the combination of two datives, as in this place, is not 
unusual, i. 81, ii. 92, iv. 11; even three are found, iv. 129. 

(0.) tpiol relxeor. Mr. Grote says ‘a triple wall.’ A twofold wall, one to 
keep in the besieged, and another to keep off a relieving force, is conceivable. 
But three walls of circumvallation seem absurd ; neither can I call to mind any 
similar case. Kriig. is induced to suppose that three walls, one on each side of 
the town, except the sea-side, are indicated.. I scarcely think that Thucyd. 
would have called such a zeperelyiors ‘three walls.’ As retxos is sometimes ‘a 
fort,’ might not the rpiot relxeou refer to three detached forts, built in com- 
manding positions, and so connected by lines as to serve the purpose of a 
blockade? I see Bloomf., in his last edition, suggests the same thing, and adds, 
what certainly is some confirmation, that the Schol. explanation is recxi- 
omace, 

(c.) ard t&V ehoppoveav—‘ as a detachment from the blockading squadron.’ 
I do not see why the use of the preposition should have been thought so singu- 
lar. éml Katyov cal Kaplas. To Caunus, as the spot where he 
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expected to meet the enemy, but also towards Cariagenerally, because he did 
not know where he might fall in with them. Arn, Kriig. quotes dd roi 
Bovédpou kal ris Zadapivos, iii. 51. Kal is not here disjunctive, and Pop. well 
remarks—non opus fuit scribi cal 79s dAAns Kapias. See ‘Chrysippus et Stoici.’ 
Cic. Tuse. iv. 5, 9, where Davis has selected several examples, Jl. 7’, 63. “Ek- 
Tope kal Towel, iii, 33, iv. 36, vil. 65. éoayyeOévrwv. This appears 
to agree with the genitive of the following noun, instead of standing in the gen. 
sing. absolute—when they were reported, not when it was reported that they. 
Jelf, § 696. 3, quotes this passage, apparently classifying it under those, where 
mpdypara, or some indefinite word is understood. He illustrates by the Latin 
‘cognito,’ for postquam cognitum erat. See dndwOévros, i. 74. 

Polvieaar vijes—a Pheenician fleet. Mr. Grote, assuming the truth of the con- 
vention of Callias (see last ch.) supposes that Pissuthnes had never any inten- 
tion of violating it by really bringing up these ships (vi. 37). er 
avtots—‘to their assistance,’ z. e. the Samians: had the Athenians been meant, 
érl cpas ‘against themselves,’ would have been used. As Kriig. remarks, we 
should rather have anticipated zap’ avrovs, or mpos avrovs, but él surely may 
be supported. Kriig. says nothing hinders us from connecting avrov’s with the 
Athenians, as écayye\Oévrwv represents the tense of the finite verb; and itis 
possible that he may be right. éml tas ®. to fetch the Phanicians. 
Stesagoras was a Samian. 


CuapreR CXVII.—(a.) év rovrw—during the absence of Pericles. 
G&dbpdxtw., When a fleet was for any length of time drawn up on shore, it was, 
as may be seen from many instances, protected by a palisade or cravpwua. Cf. 
vi. 66, vii. 25. This precaution appears in the present instance to have been 
neglected, the Athenians thinking it enough to keep some ‘look-out ships’ (ras 
mpopv\axldas) moored ata little distance seaward. When these were captured, 
by the sudden onset of the enemy, the Athenians were compelled to launch the 
ships on shore in detachments as they best could, and were thus easily beaten in 
detail. It was in a somewhat similar manner that they lost the great battle of 
ffigos-potami. Remark the present participle dyravayouévas—as they were 
launched to meet them. 

(6.) Oovxv8(Sov. I think we must understand Thucydides, son of Melesias, . 
the successor of Cimon at the head of the oligarchical party, and the rival of 
Pericles, even though his return from ostracism has not been mentioned. 
Grote, vi. 38, says there is no evidence on either side, by which we may deter- 
mine whether it were he or no, and favours the idea that a third Thucyd. is 
meant. The negative evidence that nothing is said to mark his distinction 
from the leading man of Athens, though he bore the same name, is, I think, 
evidence enough to prevent us from imagining a third Thucydides. Fora 
very good account of him, see Grote, vol. vi. p. 20. 

(c.) Bpaxelav—‘ insignificant,’ Kriig., probably so, but the notion is derived 
from the fact that they were only able to maintain it for a short time. 
bporoyla, on terms, t.¢., they did not surrender at discretion. 
Kalddovres—Sdvres—tapasdvres. These participles, as generally ‘sine arti- 
culo,’ conditionate the finite verb with which they are connected, 7. ¢., these are 
the conditions upon which they ‘ rpocexapyoay.’ 7a dvadwievra, 
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‘The expenses of the siege.” These have been variously estimated: 1000 
talents, according to Isocrates [15, 111], 1200 says Corn. Nepos. [Timoth.] 
But these writers were sure to exaggerate. On the other hand, the 200 men- 
tioned by Diodorus [12, 28], is evidently under the truth. Diodorus, as Kriig. 
says, most probably wrote 2000. kata xpdvous, the distributive 
use of xara—at stated times. Cf. xara modes, ch. 119, and the like, xara cwyas, 
11, delf, § 355. 1, and 629. From the narrative here given, Mr. Grote draws 
several inferences in favour of the Athenian administration of their empire. 
None of the dependent allies except Byzantium joined in the revolt, Therefore 
they could not have been much oppressed. It is more than doubtful whether 
the Athenians renewed the democracy. Therefore they did not force this 
form of government in cases where the natural tendency of the parties ran the 
other way. The conduct of Athens to other dependencies, ¢.g., Melos, might, 
perhaps, induce us to suppose that there was something in the great power of 
Samos, and the particular position of affairs, which rendered a mild policy in 
this case preferable. The student must remember that when in this war 
Samos applied to Sparta for aid, the Corinthians prevented the latter from 
stirring, by maintaining the principle that every state had a right to punish its 
own recusant dependencies. Hence the extreme exasperation felt by the 
Corinthians against the Athenians, for violating this same principle in the affair 
of Corcyra and Epidamnus. See the Corinthian Speech, ch. 4o. 


CuHapTerR CXVIII.—(a.) 0d maddots ereotv. The history now proceeds 
from ch. 88. The Corcyrean quarrel began B.c. 436, and the thirty years’ 
truce was concluded B.c. 445. Therefore the Kepxupaixd took place about four 
years after the reduction of Samos. See ch. 24-55. On the affair of Potidza, 
see ch. 56-66. év ereou wevtyKovTa pddiora, At the utmost, 
says Dobree, from the departure of Xerxes, Olymp. Ixxv. 1, in the autumn, to 
the Lacedemonian invasion, Ixxxvii. 2, not more than forty-nine years can be 
computed. From the night attack on Platea, the first overt act of the war, 
there are only forty-eight. Popp. rejoins, that the war is dated from the irrup- 
tion of the Thebans into Plata, see ii. 1, and that the qualifying expression 
wddwora is used. This I consider quite sufficient justification of the language 
of Thucydides, more especially as Cicero [quoted by Kriig.] translates wdduora 
by feré. Ad Attic. vii. 11.2. The present instance seems to me fatal to the 
theory elaborately maintained by Peile, that uddvora always means to the full. 


Refer to note upon the word, ch. 13 c. éykpaterrépay, as éyxparies, 
is used in ch. 76. éml péya Suvdpews. As él udya loxvos, 11. 97. 
See Jelf, § 442 b. The idiom rather belongs to the Epic and Ionic forms of 
speech. 


(b.) emt Bpaxd, to a slight extent. I do not think that Dale is right in fol- 
lowing Bloomf., who interprets for a short time. Neither do I consider T. K.A .’s 
in a slight degree, an accurate rendering of the preposition. Kriig.’s quotation 
bears me out, Tis dpryplas érl Bpaxd KwyOelons. Dion. rept Zuvd., 14. p. 


162, 7 whéoy Tot xpdvov. Popp. remarks that rdv wdéova, or 
mwhéw Tod xpdvou is ‘magis Thucydideum.’ Nostrum tamen non falsum. This 
is corroborated by Kriig. from 76 rAéov rod xwplov, iv. 4. p} taxels. 


On this unusual “4 Poppo remarks, ‘ Adnotandum yj, quod apud participium 
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causale, varius legitur in scriptis Atticorum, velut Demosth. ¢. Baot. de nom, 
§ 35, sepius apud communis dialecti scriptores.’ Kriig. agrees so far as to 
say that ovx is positively required by dvres, exvept that in this case the influ- 
ence of the infinitive justifies 477—an explanation which itself requires to be 
explained. The broad distinction between the two negatives is, that od simply 
and directly denies a fact, or proposition; while 4 denies in reference to some 
conception formed by the mind of facts or propositions: it is entirely subjec- 
tive, and expresses negation in the conceptions of the mind, not non-existence 
in nature. If ov rayeis be, ‘not quick,’ t.e., slow as an absolute reality, uj 
raxels is, ‘not conceived of under the category of ‘quick,’’ those with whom the 
notion of ‘ quick’ was never connected. For practical purposes in collocations 
like this, the difference of meaning is trivial, and not easily expressed. ' See 
note on wh én’ dydOy, ii. 17, and 22 d. oixelots. The Helot war, 
See ch. 101, Miller (Vor.) thinks that a war with the Arcadians is meant. 
But considering the antagonism between the two nations, I do not believe 
ofxelos would in such a case be used, whatever might be the claims of Sparta 


to an Hegemonia in Peloponnese. vis Evppaxias. Abstractum 
pro concreto. cadss pero—‘ was manifestly on the rise.’ This very 


candid and positive statement of Thucydides should be borne in mind by the 
historical student, for the perusal of Mr. Grote’s great work has a natural ten- 
dency to obscure or obliterate the fact which it asserts. The ingenious plead- 
ing of Mr. Grote would almost persuade us that Athens could never have been 
culpable in her relations with Lacedzmon.: 

(c.) obkére dvacXerov erovotvTo—‘ considered it to be a thing no longer to be 
put up with,’ So ii. 21. émixetpytéa—‘a thing to be attempted.’ 
See note, ch. 88. el rodcnotow ... terra. See Jelf, § 6g1. The 
question is transferred to the direct form, as addressed to the god; so in the 
next chapter, ef xp} woAeuelv. In the answer of the god, Bloomf. conceives 
that the usual oracular ambiguity is latent in roAe“oor, which is universal, and 
might be applied to either party. It may be so; yet, as Kriig. remarks, there 
is no real ground for supposing that the oracle had a double meaning. It cer- 
tainly was universally believed to favour the Lacedemonians. Cf. rod Aéov 
XpHoavros kal adrod vrocxopuévou EvAdAnPecOat, i. 123, and similarly, ii. 54; and 
Kriig. adds Plut. de Or. Pyth. 19. Grote, from the ws Aéyerai, considers that 
Thucyd. was sceptical as to the fact of its ever having been given. 
dpevov. A sort of cant phrase with oracles, cf. 7d Iedacyixdv Apyov dpewor. 
Bloomf. refers to the common ws kal duewov, and Hesiod, Opp. ii. 368, unt 
dxuyroie kablfew, ob yap dmewov. GkAqTos. Popp. quotes Hor, 
Od. ii. 18, ad finem, ‘Hic. . . vocatus atque non vocatus audit.’ The Lacede- 
monians considered the plague at Athens as exhibiting the fulfilment of the 
god's promise. See ii. 54. 


Caarrer CXIX.—(a,) ads refers back to the conferences mentioned ch. 
87. Sendevres Sorte Pyploacbar. Similar instances are cited by 
Kriig., ov érelOovro wore execOat, and viii. 45, éSldackey ore Sévra Teioak 
Matthiz, Gr. Gr. § 629 ¢. expresses himself unable to satisfy his own mind 
whether any, and what difference, subsists between gore with an infinitive and 
indicative. The former appears to me to be employed when the result might, 
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upon general principles, be anticipated as likely, and when, supposing that it 
did follow, it might be accounted for a priort. With the indicative, on the con- 
trary, Sore denotes, as a positive truth, that the result did follow ; it points to 
a matter of fact, and is quite independent of all @ priori considerations, In ii. 
4, both occur in close connexion, dare duePOeipovro TodXoil, so that many actually 
perished, a positive fact; and again, ékewe ras miAas WoTe ph ebodov civar, 
‘shut the gates, so as to allow of no egress, a general result following naturally 
from the previous act. So I had been accustomed to teach, long before I had 
the advantage of seeing Mr. Shilleto’s able paper upon this idiom, where a 
similar doctrine appears to be laid down, but with very different precision and 
accuracy. I shall consult the advantage of the student by referring him to 
Mr. Shilleto’s edition of Demosth. de falsd Legatione, Appendix B. 

kal Tore Kal TeAeuTatoL, coming forward last upon this occasion as well as upon 
the previous one (see i. 67, ad finem), in order to sum up, and urge with greater 
force all the complaints against Athens. 


CuartER CXX.—(a.) ov dv ert, As they had done before. See ch. 68. 
ds ot—as though they had not, implying that now they have. No difficulty 
need be made about this, for the yap in xp) ydép, immediately following, does 
not give the reason for the foregoing statement, but, as often happens, for an- 
other implied by or involved in it. Translate, ‘[ We say blame] for those who 
are leaders ought, while administering their own affairs fairly (t.¢., without a 
grasping spirit towards their neighbours), to be before others in attending to the 
general interests, just as they are among others selected out of all to receive the 
highest honours. This is what I have always thought the right interpretation, 
though év &\Aos is generally interpreted according to the exposition of the 
Scholiast in other things—t.e., év mpoedpig Kal Tots Tovo'ros. Kriig, agrees 
with the version I have given; for é€ tcov he compares the conduct attributed 
to the Athenians, iv. 61, 4, wAeovexreivy; but the idea of ‘fair dealing to 
others’ is the essential one contained in 76 iov. 

(b.) évn\dedynoav—have had dealings with. The word contains the notion 
of barter and exchange. See L. and 8. Lexicon. év wépw—in the highway of 
intercourse. The Schol. explains wépov cade? ra éumrépia. Corinth, from its situa- 
tion between two seas, was eminently such an éuméprov, and is doubtless hinted 
at here. So several cities are said to be év mépw, vi. 48. KaTaKo- 
prB4v—a conveyance of goods for exportation down to the coast, as is evident 
from the elements of which the word is composed. évrlAnus— 
the receiving of others in exchange. kakods Kpitas—bad judges, 
because careless and uninterested. Bloomf. cf. rovnpg xpyoerae xpirf, Eurip. 
Elect., 379. mpdowro, So read Kriig. and Poppo. Bekker prints 
from some MSS. zpoelvro, and Arn. follows him from deference to his judg- 
ment. It is certain that the forms in -owro are pronounced by the gramma- 
rians to be peculiarly Attic, but, for this very reason, Bekker believes them to 
have been frequently substituted for others by copyists. Such he imagines to 
have been the case here. On such a point, without great special experience, it 
is impossible to pronounce. 

(c.) et ph a8tkotvro, For iv wh ddixGvrac say both Popp. and Kriig., not, 
however, I presume, without a distinction of meaning. This distinction 
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between qv wi) cum Subjunctivo, and ef 44 cum optativo, is frequently misun- 
derstood. It is not, for instance, quite correct to say, that the former contem- 
plates the realization of the hypothesis positively and certainly, the latter 
vaguely and dubiously. The event expressed by the verb which follows q 
may be less probable, than that expressed by the Optative after e/, but the 
former puts an alternative which experience will soon decide, or is likely soon 
to decide, or perhaps has decided, one way or other: the later expresses a 
less positive opinion as to the arrival of such an opportunity for decision, cf, 
il. 5, el Twa AdBoreyr—iv dpa Tixwol ries ESwypnuevot. The first case was quite 
uncertain—7f they should have the luck to catch any: the second supposition 
must have been tested in the course of the night as the épa shows—i/, as they 
had reason to anticipate, any had been captured. Here T. K. A, asserts that 
the mixture of the obliqua and directa Oratio is quite enough to account for the 
change! The Optative, therefore, is often employed by a sort of euphemism 
for the setting forth of disagreeable or unwelcome alternatives, and the state- 
ment of questions which are not in themselves pleasant to entertain, cf. el 
dvrlcxoev, next ch. Again, as here, upon the same principle, generalized 
statements about undefined persons require ef with the Optative: but, where 
the statement is about definite, known persons, and an alternative to which it 
is thought they will be subjected, #» with the subjunctive is employed. See 
Gd. Col., 1442, for an instance. qv wy ddicGvrat, in the event of their not 
being injured. el uh ddlxowro, supposing it should come to pass they are not 
injured. éx pév. The preposition denotes here, as often, out of, 
1.€., after a state of peace, ce. Tapa Xev, as rapéxet, is sometimes 
used impersonally, the neuter participle, like those of other impersonals, stands 
in the nom. absolute—‘when good opportunity offers.’ Kriig. quotes xaito 
Kan@s ye cwdpovely wapetxé cot, Kurip. Elect. 1080, cf. v. 14, 60, 63. 
WSdpevov. We might expect the plural after dvipav cwppdrwv—ayabdv. But 
it comes to the same thing, for the singular 76éuevoy is as indefinite as the ante- 
cedent plural : so in English, it is the part of good men, and it is a@ good man's 
part. For the change from dydOwv to ddiuoupévous, cf. Jelf, 675 a. aSuxel- 
o%ar—‘to be the subject of wrong,’ or déccla, just as 1 Cor. vi. 7, dari oby! 
pGddov abixetobe, Popp. ef. modopKeic Gan, ili. 52. 

(d.) eb fovxdfor. Note the force of the present, ‘7f he continues in a state 
of apathy.’ edrux(q wheovdtwv—in the present case very much the 
same as TheovexTay, except that the termination in -d{w modifies the way in 
which the notion is predicated—is induced by success to exhibit too high preten- 
sions. See Dem. 117, 5. ézretdy wAcovd few érexerpodv Kal mepa rod perplov Th 
kabeorykéra exwody. anlorw—which is not deserving of trust. 
kakds yor Svta—badly judged measures. TuXovTwv—because their 
opponents chanced to be still worse advised. So we must tr., if with Bekker, 
Poppo, and Géller, we read the genitive rvyéyrwy. This will, then, form one 
of the rare instances where tvyxydvw occurs without a participle. See i. 32 ¢ 
No one very clear case is found; but cf. Soph. Ajax, v. 9. évdov yap avhp 
dpre ruyxdvet, which may be explained away by the occurrence of a participle 
in the next line. Cf. also Electra, v. 46,113. Some MSS. read réxovra, which 
Goll. prefers to retain. tru tAéw, Omissum est verbum substan- 
tivum. Popp. mepieorn— have come rownd to be, See note on 
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mepitéornkev, ch. 32. épota tH wlore. This is the common 
reading, retained by Bekker, though both Popp. and Kriig. adopt Reiske's 
emendation éuolg. I should tr., For no man in actual performance carries out 
things upon the same scale, as that on which he speculates wpon them in his 
sanguine hopes [lit. confidence], for we indulge our fancies in security, but in the 
midst of apprehensions we fail in the execution,—t.e., so long as we are in a 
state of security, we may frame what visionary schemes we please, but the 
dangers which attend their realization disable our powers by the apprehensions 
which they excite. The other (purely conjectural) reading, duolg, would be, 
no man lays his schemes, and proceeds practically to execute them with equal con- 
fidence,—lit. ‘his confidence equal. The meaning does not seem to me suffi- 
ciently improved to warrant the alteration. The objection urged by Dale, that 
TH wiore. ought to be answered by 7@ épyy, is, I think, obviated by con- 
sidering the nature of the latter noun and its use in Thucyd., where it is 
so familiar as almost to assume an adverbial character. Indeed, we ourselves 
say ‘in practice,’ instead of ‘in his practice.’ Cf. Jelf, 752, 2. Of. & xalpy, 
at the proper time, next chapter. 


CHarTeR CXXI.—(a.) dBvkodpevot. Sine articulo; therefore expresses 
cause or condition, because we are suffering wrong. éyelpopev— 
‘ Wake up the war.’ Rather poetical; but it is not unnatural that an orator 
should employ strong and Homeric language upon this point. Cf. éyewpe dé 
gidorw aivqv. Il. \ 213. Kenophon and Polybius imitated Thucyd., as may 
be seen in the citations of Bl. and Kriig. 7a Tapayyedddpeva. 
This is the technical military term for passing the word of command along 
(apd) the ranks. See inter alia Xen. Arnab. Most commentators, &c., trans- 
late as though it were ra mapayyeNOévra, losing the force of the present, which 
is worth notice. For they do not boast of mere subordination, but of that 
aptitude and training which enables soldiers in action to catch the word of 
command as it is given, and act accordingly. 

(b.) ¢v A@&dots. Delphi must therefore have passed away from the 
Phocians (cf. ch. 112), and have fallen again under Lacedemonian in- 
fluence. Sdvacpa momordpevor—-‘ having effected a loan.’ The 
temples were the banks and capitalists of antiquity. All the provisions for 
securing repayment of one of these loans from a temple, were almost as elaborate 
as those of modern times. Cf. ii. 13. trodaBety. In 7d is con- 
tained the idea, secretly ‘or furtively withdraw. avyty. Kriig. 
doubts whether this is to be interpreted ‘gekauft,’ ¢.¢., purchased, mercenary, 
or Kéuflich? i.e, purchaseable. Prokably the orator meant that the ambi- 
guity of the word should suggest the connexion between the two ideas. 

(c.) aXloKovrat—cf. ch, 32. The perfect usage of the present. Metaphor 
from capturing a besieged town. If it were not that the phrase has degene- 
rated into slang, we might translate, they are sacked. At any rate, it means, 
at is all over with them. el dvrlcxovev. See note on ef pi) ddlxouwro, 
jast ch. 84 wov—TI suppose one may assume; I presume. The 
speaker enunciates a particle of absolute certainty, 57, and then qualifies it by 
oe of uncertainty, wou, asif he had said, With the utmost certainty,—at least, I 
wuppose we may say so. kalatperécoy—must be put down (lit. pulled 
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down) by our practice. I cannot see why D. should translate may be attained 
by us. The Attic usage is surely all the other way. Cf. xpévos xafaiper rdvra, 
Esch. Eum. 286, and poipa rov picavra xadeine, Ajax, v. 517. See also ina 
sense plainly derivative from this, rd Meyapéwy Wpicua xaGaupeiy, infra ch, 
140. And Engelman has rightly, ‘ durch Uebung bewiiltigen,’ and Zevort, ‘nous 
enleverons par le travail.’ 
(d.) xphpara. In refutation of the words of Archidamus, c. 80. Popp. 

és aité—without any immediate word to which it refers. Important, as I 
have more than once observed, cf. 22 a, in reference to iii. 84. ov 
arepotow—shall not faint or fail. The notion is that a fainting person 
ceases to speak. In this sense dretrov is more common. It will be observed 
that in this sentence od twice follows e/, whereas, according to the usual rules 
of the language, «i would be required. The phrase dewdy ef is, however, a 
peculiar one, and really amounts to a positive affirmation—no doubt is at any 
rate implied, and therefore ef loses in a great measure its grammatical force, 
‘It would be hard that while their allies wont be found wanting (not ‘if they 
wont,’ implying doubt), ‘ we shall not,’ &c., the reasons which excuse the first 
ov, are of course valid in respect of the second. Indeed after the sentence 
had once assumed the direct form, “i would have been improper. Krig., I 
think, if I understand him aright, agrees with this view. ‘cl,’ says he, ‘is ex- 
tinguished, because, as dpa shows, an independent question expressive of indig- 
nation is introduced—ieis od Saravycouev, He quotes Lysias, xii. 36, 
otkouv deivdv el rods uev orpariyous Oavdrw é(nurboare, TovTous 6¢ dh... . ox 
dpa xph xoddfecOar; where also we might render—Is it not hard that you 
should have punished, &c. Buttmann, in speaking of the passage (quoted by 
T. K. A.), says the first od is used because a positive and notorious fact is as- 
sumed ; in the second clause the construction passes into the form of a question 
implying surprise, and conveying reproof. otk dpa Saravjrope— 
‘shall not, as it seems to be inferred, contribute our money.’ atrd, 
se. xpyjuara, cf. note supra. avtois tovrots—by this very money of 
our own, which, like the eagle’s pinion in the AcBvoricds Nd-yos, would be used 
against us for our own destruction. Arnold surely is wrong in tr., in that very 
part in which we are most sensitive ; viz., our property. 


CuapPreR CXXII.—(a.) 6801 rodépou, ‘ways and means for carrying on the 
war.’ So Tacitus—belli vias, An. ii. 5. anéoracis—much con- 
troversy has been wasted, whether or no this word can have an active sense, 
e.g., withdrawal. I believe it cannot, but it surely comes to the same thing, 
The speakers say, ‘revolt of allies,’ in general terms, not thinking it necessary 
to specify how such revolt was to be brought about. It might be by their 
intrigues, or by the inclination of the parties concerned. At any rate war 
would give an opportunity for it, and it would, in either case, be equally dis- 
astrous to Athens, émuretxiopds. The construction of fortified 
positions either in, or close to, an enemy’s territory, which may be used as 4 
‘point d’appui,’ or basis for predatory and other operations against them. It 
has been observed that this is an anticipation. The Peloponnesians never 
thought of such a thing until Alcibiades put it into their heads. Then, how: 
ever, they carried out the suggestion by fortifying Deceleia, See also ch. 142, 
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note. éml pytots, specified, and therefore definite, fixed rules, cf. 
él pyrois yépact, ch. 13. airds ad attrot—forms its schemes 
itself from itself to sutt the emergencies as they arise. 7) Tapatvy- 
Xavev.—pro re natd, the occasion as it presents rtself. év d—se. 
roréuw—evopyntws, without losing his temper. If we read adrdvy with Arn. 
and Kriig., it is perhaps best to connect it with dpyicGels, so that the two 
expressions exactly balance: He who deals with it in good temper, and He who 
puts himself in a passion about it. araler—stumbles, meets with an over- 
throw. Bekker has accepted Dobree’s conjecture, ep! atréy, stumbles over 
himself, is the cause of his own failure. But in vi. 33, we have wept oplow 
a’rots wralwow, and i. 69, wept air opadévra, where Arn. quotes ui rept 
Mapdovly rraloy ) "EAXas, Herod. ix. 101. We should, therefore, expect the 
dative here. 

(b.) kara modu. State by state separately, or rather against each state 
separately. eb pn—lf we do not all collectively and severally. 
Every member of the confederacy must individually exhibit its zeal: it will 
not do to have some active, and some lukewarm. &vricpus Sov- 
Aelav. We have % dvrixpus édevGepia, viii. 64, downright freedom ; but, per- 
haps, T. K. A. is right in remarking that the absence of the article should 
make a difference in our rendering, tr. slavery out-right, slavery staring us in the 
face. évSo.ac0ATa. According to the etymology the word must 
signify to be in a@ state of halting, or wavering between two opinions—Tr. it is 
disgraceful to Peloponnesus that two opinions should ever be expressed about it. 
I do not like Arn.’s version, ‘ that the very name of slavery should be pronounced 
as within possibility applicable to it,’ nor D.’s, to be even mentioned as contin- 
gent, cf. i. 36; vi. gt. Kriig. remarks that the word is not used by Attic 
writers. tipavvoy méAw—Suffer a despot city or a usurping city to 
be set up in Greece. Upon the suppression of ‘Tyrants’ in Greece by the 
Lacedemonians, see ch. 18, and the note there. 

(c.) obk topev. We know not how such conduct gets rid of three of the most 
calamitous things that can befall a man, or, clears itself from labouring under 
one of the three greatest evils which can befall, want of sense, want of spirit, or 
want of care. ot yap 84—for surely ye do not escape these charges 
by taking refuge im that which has damaged far more persons than anything 
else, contempt of your enemy, we mean, which from the ruin it has inflicted upon 
numbers, has come to be called by a name expressing the very opposite, contemp- 
tible want of sense. padax(a, is generally translated ‘cowardice,’ but 
surely this is strong language applied to Spartans, it is rather “‘ want of energy 
and exertion.” Itis impossible in our language to express properly the play upon 
the words xarappévyats and d¢pootvn. Dr. Donaldson [New Cratylus, p. 184], 
has observed that the present passage proves the simple a as well as dvd to 
be a direct opposition to card. I have translated the passage as I have always 
understood it. But it ought to be mentioned that another view of it is accepted 
by T. K. A. and Dale. ‘ For you assuredly had not escaped these when you 
betook yourself to that contempt which has injured so very many,’ &c. This, I 
consider, contains too direct a charge against the Lacedemonians, whom they 
wished to conciliate ; and, secondly, the Lacedemonians had not so much 
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despised the growing power of Athens, as overlooked it from dmorla and 
dpabla, See ch. 68, and on ddpoctvn, Jelf. § 475 a. 


Cuaprer CXXIII.—(a.) rots mapotor BonPotvras—coming to the aid of 
things as they are; making the best of. Cf. Livy. Que fortuna coegisset ita 
fieri, eandem cogere tweri factum, Livy, xxiii. 35. The émi in the following 
verb implies the bestowal of additional pains and trouble. Kriig. considers ye)- 
Aévrwv with érecra suspicious. It is not necessary for thesense, but helps the 
antithesis of sound ; and he quotes himself, 74 éorac ov Tob érecra rob HNov7os, 
Plato, Parm. 141 e. Tas apetds. Both Popp. and Kriig. give the 
same meaning as to dpery, ch. 33, t.€., ‘existimatio virtutis,’ your character for 
valour. Cf. the Latin use of laus, laudes, for honores, e.g., pro laude merentis, 
Hor. £p. i. vii., and so, indeed, ‘honours,’ in English. 
ei dpa —if peradventure. éxrf]0n. Though xrdouwas be deponent 
this aorist is passive: so is @Onv from brrowat. Tr. Tis not right to lose in 
the day of abundance, what has been won in the time of difficulty. kara, 
TokNd—on many scores. pedlq, a sort of instrumental dative— 
‘from the benefit thereby accruing to them.’ The weakening of the Athenian 
power, would free them from oppression, and in many cases from tribute. 
TrapaBeBacbar—to have been transgressed. Kriig. points out that the perf, 
pass. from PéBapar occurs in other compounds, fupBeBdobar, viii. 98, and dva- 
BeBdpevos, Xen. Hipparch. i. 4, The aor. EvpPabfvas, iv. 30, and dvaBabfvar, 
Xen. rept im. iii. 4. Elsewhere the form is not found in Attic writers. 


Cuaprer CXXIV.—(a.) trrapxov. D. tr. since on every ground you have 
good reason for going to war. But I am surprised that he has not seen how 
Umapxov has direct reference to trdpxover, c. 122. Since you have excellent re- 
sources coming in on all sides for war, Cf. iii. 62. Varapyov ye tuiy, at least 
when you had the resource. elrep—if, as we must assume, cf. supra 
69 b. It is natural to conjecture rata for radra, as I had myself done without 
seeing that Reiske and Goll. had done the same, but the latter now allows, and 
I believe with truth, that raira is right. Arn. well explains—‘ We advise this 
war for the interest of the whole confederacy, and it is for their interest, if it 
be admitted as most certain, that this measure is alike for the benefit of states, 
and of the individuals who reside in them.’ Both tara and rdde refer to rode 
we. So says Popp. c. 143, ‘raira et rdde de eddem re dicuntur.’ 
ot mpdrepov. The opposite of which was formerly the case. od refers to the whole 
clause. See, for the fact, v. 9, vi. 77. vii. 5. viii. 25, Popp. peredOety 
tiv ehevbeplav—to ensue the freedom of the rest, as in the E.V. of the New Test., 
‘ seck peace, and ensue zt.’ The Germans similarly say, ‘Nachgehen der Freiheit? 

(b.) overt evBéxerar, It is no longer admissible ; it is no longer a possible 
case, Of.ch. 140.142. atx @ar—impersonal, that things have come to a strait, 
Cf. és olay redeuriy ddixro, vii. 75. Sid TAelovos, sc. xpdvov—lasting 
a longer time. ek modépov.... ad AWuxlas. The different use of 
the prepositions is well seen here. é« arising out of, and therefore following 
from; ard from a regard to. éx is ever the material cause ; in did the causal 
notion comes from the primary local one—that which comes away from an objec. 
Thy KaderrnKvlay—the usurping, or despot city that has been set up in Greece, 
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érl—to the detriment of. Stavociobar, ac. dpxew—on this 
use of wore, denoting the natural consequence of what precedes, cf. supra 


46 ¢. 


CuaPrerR CXXV.—(a.) ad &rdayvtov. Kriig. remarks that such a use of 
the preposition is rare with dxovew though not with pavOdvew—heard from the 
lips of all. There is nothing strange in the omission of the article before 
yvaunv, it belongs to the class of cases already noticed, cf. 8 a, and may be 
illustrated by such expressions as ‘ shew cause,’ &c., in our own language. 
1d whaos. ‘The majority,’ for, as A. remarks, it is said, v. 30, kUpiov elvae 
bre dv 7d TAROOS TGV Evpwdxwr Wydionrat. SeS0ypévov—used abso- 
lutely as the more familiar cases of d6£av, rapdcxov, &c. This would be scarce 
worth noticing had not some copyists introduced dedoyudvou into the MSS. Cf. 
with Kriig. elpnuévor, i. 140, and elsewhere, yeypaypuévor, v.56, mpooreraryuevor, 
in Plato, and Jelf, 7oo. 2 a. Spos 8.7.4. This, I believe, refers 
to wh elvar uehrnow, t.€. notwithstanding the resolution to make no delay in the 
settlement of the necessary preliminaries, not indeed a whole year (one cannot say 
a year), but something less was consumed. This was my own impression of the 
meaning, but the editions with which I was familiar, A. and Popp., gave the 
sense as the Eng. trans. D., does. A year, however, did not pass while they 
were settling all that was necessary; but I cannot think that Thuc. would speak 
of a year as a short time for the purpose. Kriig. seems to adopt the first inter- 
pretation, and so does the last German trans. (Engelman), ‘zwar kein Jahr, 
aber doch nicht viel weniger.’ 


CuapteR CXXVI.—(a.) fv pa te éoakotwor, Cf. 120 c. 

7 dyos THs Oéov. The abomination of the goddess, z.e. as it might mean in our 
own language—the thing which the goddess abominated. &atvey is 
the regular technical term for the expulsion of persons (évayels) so situated. 
See Edip. Tyr. v. 98. Kédov «. tr. 4. The simple and lucid way 
in which Thucyd. has given this narrative, and its difference from his usual 
sterner style (7d poBepay «d)Xos) struck the grammarians so much that they said 
of it Adwy éyédace, see Grote (vol. iii, 108). The date of the victory of Cylon 
in the Diaulus, according to Corsini, diss. ag. p. 171 (Kriig.) was Olymp. 
XXXV. dvetkevy. The regular word for the answer of the oracle. 

én Oev. Several, and I believe the better, MSS. have érn\Oov. This involves 
the question concerning the real nature of the principle upon which the Greeks 
combine a neuter plural with a verb singular., I believe it to be this. Neuters, 
whatever may be their plurality in mere number, do not contain the notion of 
separate individuality and agency. They are embraced by the mind ‘en masse,’ 
as a single whole. As they thus exhibit but a single operation, or action, the 
verb denoting this action is put in the singular number. This accords with the 
view taken by Coleridge, Tab. Talk, vol. ii. p. 61, that viz., neuters may possess 
multeity but not plurality. From this he deduces the conclusion that neuters 
plural being merely objects, have no proper subject-form or nominative. Dr. Donald- 
son supports the same theory, regarding all such neuters as properly accusative 
cases, and the verb with which they are connected as impersonal in usage, 
“« Apud Grecos neutra pluralia (i.e. accusativi, nam genus neutrum nominative 
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caret) verbo singulari apponuntur, ut 74 {a rp¢xet, t.e. curritur quod animalia,” 
Upon the same principle it is plain, as is here laid down, that there is no neuter 
nominative singular. It may be true, as Coleridge says, that neuters have 
‘objectivity’ alone, yet I can scarcely admit that, because neuters do not pos- 
sess aconscious metaphysical subjectivity, they cannot be made the subjects of 
a grammatical proposition. The same mental tendency which, in all languages, 
ascribes masculine and feminine ‘nomina’ to things without life, and ra, dyuya 
éupuya réyer 5d, THs weragopas [Ar. Rhet. iii. 11. 3], might well be supposed to 
sanction the subject-form, or nominative, as applied to aneuternoun. But neuter 
plurals are sometimes followed by verbs plural, when the idea which they express, 
and which forms the subject of the verb, may easily be divided in thought into 
separate individualities and agencies, a case by no means so universal as Arn. 

imagines. Thus 7d {Ga rpéxer—living creatures run, regarding them as a 
single logical class: but we might have ra {Ga tpéxovow, ‘ The creatures are 
running,’ if the writer meant to describe several separate animals as doing g0. 

Here reference may be intended to the various dyéves of which the Olympia 
consisted, At any rate this principle appears to me to explain the only 

passages in which, so far as I remember, Thucyd. in this way couples a neuter 
plural to a plural verb: ¢.g., ii. 8, wohAa Adyia EAéyovro: here the diversity of 
meaning or expression in the Adyia, or, at any rate, their entire independence 

upon one another is conveyed by the plural: v. 26, dugorépos duapriuara 

éyévovro, the separate and distinct errors ascribed to either party would 

naturally not fall under a single conception expressed by a singular verb. At v. 

75, Kapveta ériyyavor dvra is a case which exactly resembles the present one. 

In vi. 62, éyévovro elxoot kat éxardv rddavra, the plural indicates the 

several sums which together made up (éyévovro, amounted to), the total. See 

also, Jelf, § 385. katé\aBe, according to Herodotus [v. 71], he 

made the attempt without succeeding. as éml tupavvlb. As they 

would do who were striving to establish a tyranny, cf. Jelf, § 634, 3 a. 

wl rporjkev—had some peculiar reference to himself, or appropriateness to him- 

self as an Olympic victor. ére Katevonore—any further, i. ¢., his 

comprehension of the oracle’s meaning went no further. Kriig. says, however, 

karévonce is, ‘considered,’ but cf. xarevdnce, ch. 138 b. On ’OAvumia veriky- 

xors, cf. Self, § 459. 5, Monk on Alcest. v., and on ws érl, § 626. 4, on émt 

tupavvlds § 634. 3, and él Deuvdv Oedv § 633. 3 a. 

(b.) Avéova, ‘Jovis MecAcylov crebra apud veteres mentio,’ Duker. Nor 
was his worship confined to Athens alone, nor indeed the name to Zeus. As 
it was celebrated ravdyyel, and without the walls, there would naturally be an 
excellent opportunity for the execution of Cylon’s plan. aroddol— 
many of them not victims, but sacrificial offerings, such as were common in the 
country. These, as he goes on to explain, were cakes made in the shape of 
animals, and offered by persons too poor to pasa or purchase the animals 
‘themselves, réupara els Swwv pwoppas rerummpeva, Schol. Cf. Herod. on the 
Egyptians, ii. 47. 

(c.) éruyryvopévou—‘ accruing,’ ‘being added to what went before.’ 
Picea full powers. Arn. refers to Herm. Pol. Antig. Greece, § 103, 
who says that it is impossible to ascertain the manner in which, at this period, 

-the ruling houses (yév7) exercised their privileges. The insurrection, however, 
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without doubt was only a consequence of their sanguinary enactments, and, 
though they succeeded in overpowering Cylon, the perfidy with which they 
acted precipitated their fall. Herod., it will be remembered, v. 71. 3, speaks 
of the wputdves TOv vauxpdpwy oiep evewov tére Tas “AOjvas as the persons 
concerned in these dealings with Cylon. They perhaps were the executive 
power acting under the authority of the Archons. Engelman’s ed. supposes that 
they formed a sort of college among themselves. Bahr ad locum Herod., Wach- 
smuth, § 436, Bickh (Public. Ec. of Ath.), Schéman De Comitits, xii. xiii., all 
treat of this difficult question. The younger student may refer to the Dict. 
Antig., Grote and Thirlwall. téte, Because the power of the 
Archons was limited by Solon. pratpws—i. €. kaxds, or, as vulgarly 
would be said, ‘scurvily.” Poppo remarks that Thuc. elsewhere always says 
gaddos, but never ¢davdws. Upon such matters nothing can decide but the 
‘usus’ of the time, with which truly rest the ‘arbitrium, jus, et norma 
loquendi.’ 

(d.) dvarricavtes—‘ raised them up from their suppliant position.’ As 
Kriig. says, this is the regular word for inducing persons to quit a sanctuary or 


asylum, ef. ch. 128, 136. émurerpappéevor Thy dudakyy, cf. ‘in- 
scripti nomina regum.’ Virg. Kel. iii. 106. ‘Suspensi loculos.’ Hor. Sat. i. 
6, 74. arolvicKovTas—on the point of death. 


éml trav oduvov—at the altar of the venerable goddesses. See Arist. Equit. v. 
1311. Kadfobae por doxd ri ray c€uvwy OeGv. This temple, says the Scholiast, 
lay between the town and the Areopagus. Join with Popp. év rois Bwyois to 
Siaxpficda: ; the latter word may be rendered—dealt with, dispatched. 
GAurhpior, ‘rods dpaprdvovras els rods ixéras ddtryplous epackov. Sch. on 
Equites v. 445. éx r&v dhirnplov oé pyue yeyovevac Tis Geod. 

‘orepov, z.e., ‘when recalled by Cleisthenes.’ Kriig. avray refers 
to the Alemzonide. 


2 


Cuaprer CK XVII.—(a.) 848v—an unusual position for the word which, 
as Kriig. remarks, always in Thucyd., follows the alleged cause. The later 
writers however prefixed it. mpdtov—‘ potissimum,’ ‘mainly.’ 
Tporeyspevoy aitd. This is an inversion of the way in which we should state 
the idea, ze., an English writer would say, attached to him. 
7a ard tdv’ Alnvalwy—matters from the Athenians, 2.¢., their demands from 
the Athenians. 7d pépos. The article here has caused much em- 
barrassment. It is generally said to be used with a tacit reference to 7d édov. 
It seems to me to add strength to the expression, being more emphatic than 
Bépos per se, aliquantwm, in an appreciable degree, meaning that a definite, an 
ascertainable amount of the responsibility rested with him. Might we not, as 
before 23 c, read 7 uépos, which of course would be ‘aliquantum.’ 
d&yov—‘ leading,’ as we say, a leading man in the state, cf. ii. 65. On the 
alleged causes, supposed to influence Pericles in the support of the war, such as 


the wishes of Aspasia, &c. see Grote, vol. vi. p. 131. 
o 


CuarreR CXXVIII.—(a.) awd Tawwdpov—which came upon them from 
Tenarus. Kal oplow avtots. The «ai belongs to the whole 
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sentence. For which reason also they hold that the great earthquake visited. 
them. Kriig. cf. i. 130; ii. 21. With respect to the fact, cf. ch. ror. 

(b.) Kadxvolkov. ‘Pallas of the brazen chapel.’ Probably, as Arn. suggests, 
the walls were lined with plates of brass, like our wood panelling. The editors 
refer to Pausanias iii. 17, 3, of. Livy xxxv. 36. ‘Altoli circa Chalcicecon 
(Minerve est templum ereum) congregati ceduntur.’ Sir W. Gell, Argolis, 
Pp. 30, speaks of the bronze nails in the treasury of Atreus which must have 


been used to fasten the metal to the walls. peratreppOels—sent 
after, 1.¢., judicially summoned, B.c. 478. ‘EpprovlSa. Hermione, 
a city of the Lacedemonian confederacy. mpdypara mpdocey— 


to carry on an intrigue. The infinitive rpdcoew depends upon dduxvetray, 
and in this case the English idiom approaches the Greek more nearly than the. 
Latin. Krig. aptly cf. wavOdvew ijxouer, Bdip. Tyr. v. 12, and i. 72 ; viii, 
29. It is perhaps needless to remark with Kriig. that dvev here means— 
‘without authority from the Lacedemonians.’ He cf. ii. 72 ; iv. 785 vill. 5. 
érexelpnoev. Some good MSS. exhibit évexetpnoev—took in hand. 

Td mparov—i.e., before his recall, The digression containing the reasons for 
this recall extends to the close of ch. 130. katé0ero—stored up as a deposit, 
ef. i. 33. Ti mporépa rapove(a—‘ on his first approach thither,’ 
not ‘ presentia,’ Bl. But it is not easy to see why. I should tr. ‘on the first 
occasion of his being there,’ and such is the force of the word. Soph. Elect. v. 
540, and Eur. Hec. v. 227. Jelf classifies this as a local dative, denoting the 
place where the action of the verb occurs. See §-605. TpoayKovTes— 
Connexions of the King, ‘ Affines’ the participle almost becoming a noun. — 
Evyyevets—‘ relatives by consanguinity,’ though sometimes used generically of 
those who were not so. Cf. with Popp. Cic. pro. Sext. Rosc., § 96, ‘ propinqui, 
cognatique.’ Cesar, Bell. Gall. i. 11, ‘necessarii et consanguinei,’ Tac. Hist. 
iii. 34, ‘propinqui adfinesque.’ ot is omitted, or enclosed in 
brackets by the best editors. * Toyyidov. Gongylus, says T. K. A, 
quoting an American edition, settled in Mysia after the death of Pausanias, 
where the king gave him several towns. Xenophon, on his arrival in Mysia 
with the Cyreans, found his widow still living B.c. 399. 

(c.) Sopl EXdv—‘ the captives of his spear.’ A poetic, and, probably, archaic 
phrase retained from the language of an early period. worl 
Trovotpar—Z/ purpose—I am intending. Note the present tense, This change from 
the third person to the first is not now uncommon in the epistolary effusions of 
the uneducated. In Greek it seems to have been less vulgar, cf. Xen. Hell. v. 
1. 31. ’Apragépéns Baclreus voulfer Sixacov .. . rovrars yd mokeujow, The de- 
monstrative rovcde is used in reference to the time when the king would receive 
the letter — ‘ these prisoners before you.’ ctdpérxe. Elsewhere, 
says Popp., Thucyd. always connects a dative with this verb in the active 
voice. He has also used the passive dpécxeoOal run, ch. 129 and ii. 68. 
Aristoph. Plut. v. 353. Tovs Adyous—‘ what we shall have to say.’ 


Cuapter OXXIX.—(a.) ’AprdéBatos. Most probably the same so often 
mentioned by Herodotus, cf. vii. 66; viii. 126. viv te Aackvdirw 
«x. 7.4. This Satrapy was so called from a small town on the river Rhyndacus ; 
it comprehended the cities of Bithynia and Paphlagonia, from the shores of the 
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Hellespont along those of the Euxine. This was, says Arn., the province of 
which Pharnabazus was afterwards Satrap. He cf. Herod. iii.go. Xen. Hell. 
iv. 1, § 15. The particle re, says Kriig., stands here as though dyremerifes 
did not follow. Similar anacoloutha are found iii. 36, 2; vii. 14, 2. 

(0.) avremer(Be.—entrusted to his care as an answer, This verb contains 
within it, by a sort of Zeugma, the government of mpdocew a little further 
on. tiv odpayiba—the royal signet. The Schol. explains, 4 
odpayis rod IlepoGv Bacrhéws elye, card perv Twas THy Baorréws eixdva, kara dé 
twas Thy Kupov Tod mpwrov Bacthéws abrOv, xara 6é twas Tov Aapelou trmov, 5c 
bv xpeuarloavra éBactevoev. In this case probably the seal impression on the 
letter is meant. Popp. cf. Xen. Hist. Gree. vii. i. 39. 

* (.) rév av8pav. The objective gen. after evepyeota. The word xefras, as 
well as some of its cognates, graphically denotes ‘lying up in store.’ 
Gvayparros, The common word in such cases, because probably the name 
was written up upon some pillar and exposed to public view. The passage of 
Herod., to which all editors refer, is the best commentary. vdaxos evepyérys 
Baotréos dveypdgn’ ol 5é evepyérar Bacihéos épocdyyat Kadéovrat Iepotorl. viii. 
85. Kriig. refers to Xenophon, wep! mpos. iii. 11. KekwodtoOw. 
Cogita re Gy éuol ricxvy. Popp. The perfect imperative implies something 
different from the present. The latter would mean—do not allow any impedi- 
ment to be offered, lit. let it not be in a state of hindrance; but the first is, do not 
allow any impediment which has been offered to prevent it ; lit. let it not have 
been hindered. I make this remark because erroneous explanations have been 
given.. Gpyipov. Pausanias was said to have received 500 talents 
in gold. émepapa, past tense in reference to the time of the receipt 
of the letter. So too always the Latins ‘dabam.’ The younger student must 
notice this, as we always make the time of our own writing the standard of 
tense. Is anything indicated by this difference between the ancient and modern 
practice } 


CHAPTER CXXX.—(a.) 7a ypdppara. As the Latin litere, ‘a letter.’ 
GElwpa is a verba] substantive with passive meaning, and takes a verbal con- 
struction being followed by tré. Kriig. cf. vi. 15, and doy ii. 65. Ter}. 
Xen. Cyrop. iii. 3, 2, and Odvaros Plat. Rep. 620 a. Kkalerrnkért, 
for the more usual kaleoratt, cf. i. 98, Eur. Hel. 438, &c. Kriig. 
oxedas Mndixds. Kriig. doubts whether this refers to the Caftan, xavéus, 
which he imagines would have been described by orod7. See his note Xen. 
Anab, i. 2, 27. 

(0.) tparéfav. Just as we say he kept an expensive table, so here the word 
does not mean merely the thing itself, but the luxurious living. Remark the 


mid. veice exercising its force in raperifero. karéxew Thy Siavolay— 
keep wnder, i.e., conceal his intention. Bpaxéor—trijfling, as 
often. ‘wepy is to be connected with guekhe—was in purpose about to 
do, 7.¢., was purposed to do. Svompécodos. This adjective 


graphically expresses the pride of a tyrant who would admit no one to his 
presence—dificult of access. Kriig. cf. Xen. Agesil. ix. 2, and dvompdorros 
Iph. in Aul. 345. vi) 6pyij—here evidently in the general sense. 
So our word ‘temper’ has a general sense, and a special acceptation as ‘anger,’ 
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ef. ch. 140. As might have been anticipated, the former meaning is found 
more frequently in an earlier stage of the language, e.g., dieweipGro airéwy 
Tis dvipayadlys cal ris épyfs. Her. vi. 128 andi. 73, épyhv od dxpos. Kriig, 
quotes Simonides apud Stobeum, 73. 61. So also kypyveooe xoovpors elkedos 
épynv, Hes. Op. 302. Accordingly we have the word in the plural to denote 
tempers, animi affectus iii. 82, and viii. 83. Elsewhere it is scarcely found 
(among later writers at any rate) in this sense. 


CHaPteR CXXXI.—(a.) 1d mpdrov—‘as well the first time.” See 


ch. 95. éxtroduopknfels. Here the preposition denotes the com- 
pletion of the act, and therefore the word is equivalent to rf zoNtopklg 
éxBAnOels. Tpwds as an adjective. So"E\das vi. 62; "Ids iv. 61; 
Tlepois i. 138; Kriig. Tpaccwv éonyyédero was announced as 
intriguing, cf. iii. 16; iv. 25. oxuTadnv. See L. and S. Lez, 


or Dictionary of Antiquities. It has always seemed to me a rude expedient, 
for by trying staves of different thickness, surely an enemy into whose hands 
the dispatch had fallen might easily find out the key to the writing. Probably 
there was some mechanism connected with the staff which none of the accounts 
describe, and a secret. cypher also. The Schol. sensibly remarks,—el 6é ris 
elrrot, Kal ras elxev 6 TLavoavlas ryv oxuTddny, AdOpa Tis modews éLeAOdY; pyréov 
Sri dd THs tpwrns otparnylas eye Thy oxuTddyy. Tod KApvKOS pL} 
AelrerOar, This does not, I think, mean, ‘never to be out of the herald’s sight, 
but not to stay behind him, to accompany him to Sparta. drrodelaec Oar is, as 
Kriig. remarks, more common in this sense. éomimrer tad. The 
neuter with a passive force has the passive construction. Jelf § 359, 3. 

(0.) tov Baoidéa, He was, more, properly speaking, érirpomos or regent, 
ef. next chapter, though in this capacity he acted for the king. timuyjy exovra. 
Arist. calls him king, vii. 13. 13. Svampatdpevos e&fA0e—he got 
out by settling the affair, compromising it with the magistrates. So I think the 
prep. da signifies; the simple mpafduevos would be, by scheming, or in- 
triguing. KaWlornow «.T. A.— surrenders himself to take his 
trial. mep\ airdv éhéyxew—a somewhat unusual phrase, but, as 
Popp. remarks, it is proved to be genuine by c. 135. ds evpirxov éx ra epl 
Tlavoavlay éhéyxwr. 


Cuarren CXXXII.—(a.) dv éripwpotvro—‘on the strength of which they 
were to punish.’ Peile, cf. Herod. vii. 139. rhv dpedlnv rv recxéwv ob Sdvapat 
midecbat iris dv Fv, of what use walls were, or should have been. 
avafros—First-cousin. Cleombrotus, father of Pausanias, and Leonidas, father 
of Pleistarchus, were brothers, sons of Anaxandridas by his first wife. 
Cleomenes was also his son by his second wife. See the story Herod. v. 41} 
viii. 71. &edeSujyrnto—departed in his habits of living from the 
national institutions, which would, in accordance with the spirit of the Spartan 
constitution, be regarded as a grave offence. Bl. quotes several instances wheré 
later historians have adopted the word. I do not remember its use elsewhere 
among earlier writers. Notice the double augment which Kriig. amply illus- 
trates by other cases, chiefly from the orators, tov tplroda. This 
was a golden tripod supported by a triple-headed serpentin bronze. The history 
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of this tripod is curious, and may be seen, Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. iii. 
ch. 17. Mr. Turner, who examined it last year (1853) in Constantinople, where 
it stands in the Hippodrome, states that it is in excellent preservation, but that 
the drawing of it in the Dictionary of Gk. and R. Antiquities is not accurate. 
See Herod. ix. 81. Td édeyetov Té8e—This elegiac distich. 
€exdrabav—erased, lit. beat out, because the erasure was probably effected by 
hammering the surface of the brass. If we are to believe the Athenian author 
of the oration xara Nealpas (§ 97), the Lacedemonians did not do this of their 
own free-will, but because they were cited by the Platezans before the 
Amphictyons. According to the same authority, they were fined 1000 talents, 
which, when we consider their position in Greece, their services in the war, and 
the silence of Thucyd., is, as it seems to me, enough to throw discredit on the 
whole story. Diodorus xi. 33, supplies the improved distich, — 


“EAdados evpuxdpou cwriipes Tdvd avéOnkay, 
Aovdoovvns atvyepas puodpevor Todtas, 


Kal totro—i.e., the previously-mentioned inscription, 

(b.) vedrepdv tL mrovety—to adopt any violent measure. It may also have 
reference to the unprecedented nature of such an act, just as the usual force of 
the phrase contains a mixed notion of revolution and violence. 
dvikerrov. D. tr. an extreme measure. It is so, because the word means 
irreparable, irremediable, like the infliction of capital punishment which 
cannot be recalled. morétatos. It is by no means necessary to 
resort to the expedient of making this word passive, ‘cui ille fidem maximé 
habebat.’ Whatever was the conduct of this man after the discovery of his 
master’s treachery, it may have most thoroughly deserved the epithet before it. 
Upon zplv in the sense ‘until.’ Jelf, § 848, 3. avijp > ApyiAtos. 
Argilus was in the peninsula of Chalcidice. Tapatrounodpevos— 
having counterfeited the seal, a not unusual force of the prep. in composition, 
the idea of falsity flowing from the general notion of, beside the true thing, 
amiss. IL. and 8. Lew. well compare the force of the particle ver in German 
compounds,—e.g., ‘verschwéren.’ See the instances collected by Blomf. on 
the word rapdonuov, Aisch. Ag. 754. airov éyyeypappévov «re(verv— 
he found himself written down therein, to kill. Notwithstanding the difficulties 
made about this passage, it appears to me no more strange than many others, 
where an active infinitive is introduced to which a subject must be supplied, 
instead of a passive infinitive with the old subject, as the idiom of our own 
language would have required,—e.g. (to take the first instance which presents 
itself), rapéxovres Huds abrovs ed roveiy, where an Englishman would have written 
ev woeicfar. Xen. Anab. ii. 3.22. Every now and then, the idiom seems 
more than usually awkward, and the editors are inclined to make a change in 
the text. Thus, in the converse case, Soph. Ed. Col. 1488. 7! 5’ av Bédars 7d 
mirror éudivar ppevl; it naturally occurs to every reader to substitute éupioa:. 
Yet there is no MS. authority for the alteration, and I should hesitate to make 
it, Cf. Oavpdoa, ch. 138 c. 


Cuaprur CXXXIII.—(a.) abrfxoo—to hear with their own ears. Such 
positive assurance was necessary in dealing with so powerful an individual. 
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ard tapacrkeins—‘ ex composito,’ from a previously concerted plan. 
oKyvyrapévon k. T.d.—having raised a temporary hovel divided into two apart. 
ments by a thin partition, Thirlwall. To understand this, we must suppose 
that the right of sanctuary extended to the Téuevos, or ‘sacred precinct’ sur- 
rounding the temple. Suppliants would, either from choice or necessity, very 
frequently take up their abode there instead of within the walls of the temple 
itself. Tov te? ébdpwv. This re has been the subject of extended 
controversy. Haack, Popp., and Gdll. place it within brackets, and Hartung, 
in his work on particles, would expunge it altogether. On the other hand, 
Arn. and Peile retain it, explaining its usage according to their peculiar views. 
For these refer to the note on ’Ayapéuvwr re, i. ch. 9. In this place, Arn, 
says, Te signifies no more than also, moreover, in which sense 6¢ occurs, and te 
again, ii. 63; vi. 17; vii. 20; and being merely a remnant of the ancient 
verbiage of the language, may be rendered, ‘in which he concealed, moreover, 
some of the Ephori.’ Peile(Appendix, Ayamem. p. 383) explains, ‘re shows that 
both the clauses, r&v épdpwy évrds Twas éxpupe, kal Tlavoaviov... . ikereias, are 
alike to be connected with eds #v, so that we might translate, into which he in- 
troduced some of the Ephors, and hid them within, and Pausanias also,—i.e., 
into which also Pausanias, having come to him and asked him the reason of 
taking sanctuary.’ As in the same appendix (p. 382) the principle is laid down 
that ‘re is altogether retrospective, and herein to be distinguished from «al, 
which is always anticipative,’ I should myself have imagined that re had not 
so much relation to the fact that Pausanias also came into the hut, which is 
subsequently stated, as to the fact that Argilius was already there, implied in 
the narration, and that he introduced the Ephors, as well as himself, to hear 
the conversation of Pausanias. Within which he concealed some of the Ephori 
too, or the Ephors withal. See also Jelf, § 756, obs. trapaBdAorro, 
The Schol. explanation is rapaBddws carnyopjcee 4 drdrrws Saxovjoee. It is 
probably the Homeric usage, alév éujy puxhv mapaBaddouévos todeulfew, and 
xwdtvy must be supplied, exposed him to risk. mpotTipydely. The 
word certainly appears to me to contain somewhat of irony. So too Kriig., 
who tr., had the distinguished honour, &c., we might say, ‘preferred to death. 
T. K. A. says it may be simply rendered, thought worthy of being put to death, 
and quotes érirjdeor, Ken. Anad. ii. 3, 11. But as that word means fit, and 
the context there implies plainly, ‘fit to be beaten,’ I do not see the parallelism. 
ovk éavtos. The common usage of-these words, note ch. 28, and cf. L. and 8. 
Lexicon. alorw. Kriig., after Bauer, tr. Verbiirgung, bail, or 
security if he would rise and quit the sanctuary. See note d, ch. 126, on 
dvdoracts. On the distinction between lepdv and réuevos, which are, however, 
often used synonymously, see Arn. réuevos,—i.e., Teuviuevos, Diis separatus 
ager, includes the consecrated ground, and all the land of which the usufruct 
was devoted to the temple. {epov seems to express all the actual buildings, as 
well the croal and dwellings of the priests, as the sacred edifice itself. Thus 
the lpdv is said to be év reuévei, Herod. ii. 112. Nads is the great central shrine 
where the deity himself was supposed to dwell, and where his statue stood. 
There were, however, smaller vaol, like the side chapels in Roman Catholic 
cathedrals. 70 Tpaccdpeva—the transactions then actually going 
on,—t.e., with Xerxes. 
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CuaPrer CXXXIV.—(a.) érovotvre. The true imperfect, describing an 
action never completed—were for arresting, cf. éomévdovro, iii. 24, and with 


Arn., éu1cO06r0 map’ obx éxdldovros, Herod. i. 68. év ty 68G—c 
the street, a not uncommon use of the word, especially in N. T. 
adavet—secret, unseen by the rest. mpokatadvyety—anticipated 


them in taking refuge. 

(6.) otknpa. Either a chamber attached to the temple itself, or a small 
house in the sacred precinct. évBov Svta—‘ when they knew that he 
was housed.’ évéov is one of those adverbs which must be regarded as formed 
from the accusative. They denote, as I have endeavoured to express, not a 
simply local position as the dative, but motion terminating at a place. 
arokaBdvres—having shut him up within: in this phrase, as in the following 
one, drwxoddunoay rds Odpas (with Kriig. cf. ras dd0vs drrocxodopHoat, vii. 73), 
barricaded the doors, the preposition indicates the cutting off all communication 
from without. Similar is its usage in dorecxifw and its cognates. See i. 64. a. 

(c.) Gomep elxev. The general import of this phrase is, forthwith, e.g., 
iii. 30. It is not, however, improbable that here the primary notion may be 
intended—‘ just as he was,’ 1.¢., in the piteous state into which he had fallen. 
Bl. well supports this sense by Herod. i. 24, plwae uw és Thy OddAaccav éwuTdv, 
domep elxe, oly TH okevG doy, where the concluding words explain éamep elxe. 
tov Koid8Sav. Strabo explains cry\aiov 7. Its etymology implies a natural 
cleft in the earth, such as those which arise from volcanic agency. Similar 
was the Baépadpov of which we hear at Athens. épBadrAav. Kriig. 
governs by éuéAAnoay, supplying the word a second time to elddecar. 
adyolov wou—‘ In the neighbourhood of the Ceadas,’ as may be understood from 
perevéyxew obrep dréOave, Kriig, This is, I think, correct, and the transac- 
tion, notwithstanding all the difficulties made about it, seems tolerably clear. 
The Delphian god, indignant that a Spartan monarch, and a suppliant of his 
own, should lie in so ignominious a locality, desires that he should be removed, 
and buried where he died. He is accordingly entombed, év 7@ mporeuéviopart, 
which, I apprehend, must mean some edifice at the ‘ front part of the réyevos 
—the entrance, or, in scriptural language, the going in. I believe Arn. is right 
in comparing it to the gateway of the ‘close’ at Peterborough or Salisbury; but 
he asserts too strongly that no burial could have taken place within the sacred 
precincts; this Thirlwall shows from the case of Euchidas, Plat. Hist. 20. 
Probably the Tporeudvicua, was chosen as a sort of compromise between their 
own scruples and the command of the God. That it was a building of some 
sort, and generally a decorated one, seems clear from Clem. Alex. Pedag. iii. 
2 (quoted by Bl.), card rods Alyumriwy xécpous, ofs vaol kal mportdhaa map’ 
atrots Kat mporenevicpata ééjoxnrat. The orfdac probably were a double 
column, with the appearance of the Tables on which the commandments are 
engraved in churches, Bl. avSplavras. Two images or statues of 
Pausanias. They were seen by his namesake in the Chalcicecus. See iii. 17. 7. 
Cf. Diod. 11. 45, Popp. The death of Pausanias occurred Ol. 763, or B.C. 


473. Kriig. 


Cuaprer CRXXV.=(a.) &yos kplvavros—having determined it to be a pod- 
lution, sc. a’ré, The noun stands as a sort of predicate, as in the case avrdy 
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éroincev’ AOnvatoy, cf. 109 c. Evverytidvro—implicated him in the 
charge. A very rare word says Bl., which I have only found elsewhere, Plut. 
Peric. ots cuveryrivro roG Mnéiopod. ‘ This digression concerning Themistocles 
continues to ch. 138 inclusively, and may be justified partly by its connexion with 
the affair of Pausanias, and partly by the important influence which Themistocles 
exercised upon Grecian politics. Roscher, a German writer (Clio, i. p. 359), 
thinks that these four digressions of Thucyd. on Theseus, Cylon, the Peisistra- 
tide, and Themistocles, are intended to represent the four principal epochs of 
Greek history before his time. Probably he had no such artificial notion, and 
there is no reason to suppose that he would have hesitated to say so if he had 
meant it, édéyxov. This is explained by Plut. Them. c. 23, émicrodal 
tives dvevpeOeioat, Kal ypdupara wept Tovrwy els browiay évéBadov roy Ceuta 
oroxhéa, dotpaxiorpdv. Circiter B.c. 476. Kriig. B.c. 471, Clinton and Grote, 


CuapreR CXXXVI.—(a.) atrav sc. rév Kepxupalwy implied in Kepxtpay. 
By the figure IIpds 7d onuavoudvor, Jelf, § 379 ¢. evepyérns. 
Either, as Plutarch says, by his friendly mediation in a dispute with Corinth 
about the Leucadian peninsula, whereby Corcyra obtained the object she con- 
tended for; or, as the Schol. says, by. dissuading the Greeks from proclaiming 
as public enemies those states (including Corcyra) which had refused to co- 
operate in repelling the Persian invasion. gxew airdy dare are 
X%erPar—to keep him so as to become odious to,—i.e., to keep him, and so give 
offence to. For the construction of ded:évar, Kriig. quotes ébed:écav Bacavobfvai, 


Lys. xiii. 27. tiv Hrepov—sc. Thesprotia. 
(0.) mpooreraypévov—those to whom the duty had been assigned. Cf. v. 75 
and viii. 23. kara mborw—according as they learnt by inquiry where 


he was gone,—t.e., they regulated their pursuit by the information which they 
received concerning his movements. Cf. réareis, ch. 5, and cf. Jelf, § 802, 1, 
and 831, 2. kara, tl daropov. The editors generally understand, 
in a great strait, supposing that rc bears the same force as in the expression 7! 
Bépos, aliquantum, ‘a considerable portion.’ This is, I think, very doubtful, 


and no examples are given. Thiersch accordingly, and apparently Kriig.,, 


would read 7d dmopov,—i.e., in his difficulty. But may we not suppose that, 
like Charles Edward after Culloden, be passed through many hair-breadth 


*scapes, and that 7: indicates this, ‘in one of his perils.’ Modéecuv. 
Their territory was but small, since, according to Scylax, it only contained fifty 
stades of sea-board, though broader inland. Katadtorat, I do not 


think that Arn. and others are right in saying that r}v 656y is to be understood. 
The word is borrowed from Eastern, or at any rate primitive travelling, where 
the party, always a sort of caravan, broke up for the night to lodge in a khan 
or caravanserai; and the reference is to unsaddling and unloading the animals, 
&c. Cf. Hom. Od. iv. 28. xaradtcouey dxtas trmovs. The word and its 
cognates are common. After Platea was razed to the ground, they made there 
a Karaywytov diaxoclwy moddy mavrdxy KiKAw olkiuara exov iii. 68. The 
analogous Latin word was ‘ Devertorium.’ Tis yova.cds. Plut. 
says her name was Pthia. ohdv. Because, says Kriig., yuri is 
the principal subject in the writer’s thought, though not grammatically so. 
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xaélerOar. ‘So TI have given, for Thuc. uses xadlfew, but never xablterOat.’ 
Kriig. éorla—because the shrine of the household gods, and the 
chief seat of domestic life, it was regarded by the ancients with special venera- 
tion. Of. Grote, v. p. 384. Sndrot bs éorw. Here we have the 
simple relative in a dependent clause, where, according to the genius of the 
Greek language, we should anticipate a dependent interrogative doris. ‘Optimé 
Grace dicitur olda ce ds el, novi te, qué sis; minus bene vero ovx olda ce, bs ef. 
Rectius cris ef, vel etiam ris ef.’ Elms. Med. 1086. Kriig., however, pro- 
duces instances of és after a negative. Her. ii. 121; Eur. Hel. 818. Inch. 
137, we have the more regular ppdfe. doris éort, cf. Jelf, § 877, 4. 

otk dgvot, as in the parallel case of of @yut, the negative passes on to the 


following infinitive. Kriig. cf. ii. 89; iii. 44. avretmey. ‘An 
application to the Athenians from Admetus for help, was rejected by the advice 
of Themistocles. Stntenis Plut. Them. 24.’ Kriig. do bevérrepos. 


One MS. exhibits this as a correction for doOevecrépov, and it must surely be 
right. The intention of Them. evidently was to work upon the generosity of 
Admetus, by representing himself, who once was stronger, as now the weaker 
of the two, and therefore an unfit object for his enmity. The genitive—by one 
far weaker than he—would suggest an idea of the weakness of Admetus, which, 
however true, was not likely to have been urged by one seeking for his protec- 
tion against a powerful enemy. I am therefore surprised to see that T. K. A., 
after Popp., retains dodevecrépov. amd tot toov—on a footing of 
equality. Cf. i. 775 ii. 89. elvou is governed, as Popp. points out by 
Aeyet, implied in dz.0?. 

(c.) xpelas twds—had opposed him in the matter of a request or private 
interest. Some editors supply a preposition, but Kriig. has shown that évayri- 
ovoOa: governs a genitive, from Xen. Anab. vii. 6, 5. dpa ui cal qui évavrid- 
cera Ths draywyfs. See Jelf, § 31. He adds that 7d belongs to cwferdat, 
for the human body and its members are mentioned frequently without the 
article. Plat. Rep. 461 a. This is upon the principle of familiarity with the 
subject spoken of, already explained, and is, I think, preferable to the arbitrary 
supposition of Popp. and Gdller, that the phrase is for és 76 7d c@ua cdbfecbat 
with the second article elided for euphony. We too say ‘body and goods.’ In 
addition to the words mentioned, ch. 8 a, cf. omovdas Avew passim, and ragds 
moveioOat ii. 2, 4. péytorov, —i.e., among the Molossians. All 
editers quote Plut. Themist. 24. tadrny peylorny kal wbynv oxeddv dvavtlppnrov 
Aryoupévew ixeclay Tov Modboowp, : 


CuarteR CXKXXVII.—(a.) rhv érépay Oardcoav. The Aigean. 
mély—by land, *Adekdv8pov. Tenth King of Macedon. 
karadéperar—‘ carried down by the force of the tempest.’ Cf. iv. 120, and note, 
Sheppard’s Theophr. Pref. p. 51. Nadgfov. Refer to ch. 98. viv 
d&oparelav—The safety required. We should perhaps write ‘the only means 
of sufety consisted in, ec.’ Pexpl wAods yevyrar—‘ till a favourable 
time for sailing arise,’ for such is the meaning of mAods. So Xen. Anabd. v. 9, 
33. Gs atipiov, édy mAods F (on the usage of uexpl with a verb, cf. Jelf, § 
841, 5), dvatduevot, where see Kriig.’s note, aropvicer Gat 
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Xdpw—would remember it to him with fitting gratitude. Popp. quotes Eur, 
Ale. v. 299. viv r&v5’ drburnoat xdpw. Kriig., however, conjectures that 
Thue. wrote droueuvjcecOa, for the future in the text is not Attic. 

(0.) amroradetoas. The verb seems to imply lying out from the land in the 
open sea, Of, ili. 7. a, and werewpous drocadevew, Dem. 50.22. Kriig. quotes 
Dem. 1. 22 (1213, 24), dvayxatoy fv én’ dyxdpas drocahevew Thy viKTa pered- 
pous. The translation of Nepos is, ‘in salo navem tenuit in ancoris,’ 
@epdrrevoe. Portus’ version is liberaliter prosequt. Dale’s simply ‘rewarded,’ 
But in the many passages where Thucydides uses the word, something of con- 


tinuous action is ever implied. breEexetro—cf. brreteOerro i, 89. It 
was said that property of his to the amount of one hundred talents was con- 
fiscated at Athens. vewrrt, According to Kriig.’s computation, 


Olymp. 76%, B.c. 473, but the date is generally given B.c. 465 or 466. He 
also cf. veworl éxovra iii. 30, See Thiersch, Gr. § 289. 

(c.) &hAov 4 ypady. The question concerning the real authorship of this 
letter is, I imagine, the same as that respecting the speeches, which see ch. 
22. a, though the term é3#\ou certainly does look as if Thuc. professed to quote 
the very words. Remark that é7: here introduces the directa oratio. Cf. v. 10; 
viii. 53; and Jelf, § 802, 6. ev TO Godaded. . . . emiwdive, 
This is the common idiom of the neuter adjective with an article standing for a 
substantive. But it is rather varied, inasmuch as we have two adjectives with 
one article, which, in accordance with Granville Sharp’s canon (ch. 18 a), refer 


to the same subject; tr., in that state of things which was secure for me, but 


perilous for him. Popp. remarks, ‘potuit quidem scribi & 7G dogadel mey 
éys,’ but this would have required a repetition of the article in the second 
clause. adv }—by a sort of inversion, say the editors, for 
4 wédw. But see i. 82; ii. 18. ypapas. This stands thus, because 
édjdov 4 ypapy must be considered equivalent to érécreikey 6 Oemoroxhfs. 
Popp. Thucydides as frequently falls into an anacoluthon, and writes as if he 
thought his sentence had been cast into a form different from that which he 
really gave to it. Tis dvaxwptrews. The question is, does this 
refer to the message sent before the battle of Salamis, informing the king of 
the pretended intention of the Greeks to escape; or to the message sent after 
the battle, warning him to retreat without delay. The first message, if ever 
sent, must surely from its disastrous issue have rendered the sender an object 
of suspicion ; neither under such circumstances could Themistocles have de- 
clared himself in a state of security (v r@ do@dder) while the king was ina 
state of peril. The message after the battle must therefore be meant by these 
words ; yet Herod. (viii. 110) clearly states that this message was sent from 
Andros, and not from Salamis. Still, I would rather suppose with Arn. that 
Thucyd. is here guilty of slight oversight, than refer the words to the first 
message with Popp. and Haack. Thirlwall, vol. ii. p, 430, agrees with 
Arnold. Tpocerrorjraro—took to himself. Thy ov- 
-$iddAvotv. The negative particle so combines with the noun as to make one 
negative term. See the note on ot-uéyana, ch. 1, and ef. 4 ob-areprrelyiors iii. 
95. % obx-étovola v. 50, and Jelf, § 745, 5. ov diAlav—for the 
objective genitive ; cf. ch. 33, note. 
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Cuapren CXXXVIII.—(a.) éxéXeve. “This, though the reading of the 
best MSS. is scarcely defensible, for it is difficult to see how any sense can be 
given to éxé\eve, which would justify such a variation of tense. This is not so 
with the other cases where an imperfect is coupled to an aorist,—e.g., in 
Herodotus, for there the liveliness of the narration accounts for the imperfect, the 
subject of the verb being vividly brought forward, and represented as engaged in 
action. But, as Arn. remarks, this would be altogether out of place in the 
very calm and sober style of Thucydides. I should therefore prefer reading 
éxédeuce, but if the imperfect stands, tr., ‘The king was surprised at his scheme 
(what passed through his thoughts), and proceeded to bid him, &c.’ 
boa éSvvato Katevdnoe—mastered as much of the language as he could. Bl. 
says this is a very unusual use of xaravoéw. Ido not myself see that it is 
unusual to employ the word for such an exeréise of the understanding faculty 
as that implied here; cf. ch. 126, note a. The exaggeration of the later 
writers is well illustrated by the extravagant proficiency in the Persian tongue 
ascribed by Nepos to Themistocles. *AreEdvSpov. Successor of 
Amyntas the first, father and predecessor of Perdiccas. 

(b.) ro} EdAnvixod. A species of attraction, says Popp., for xal ri 
exrlia fv drerlOe airg, Sovkwcew 7d ‘EAAnuKSy. Kriig. makes dovAdcew 
depend upon éArida,—t.e., trerlder adTG Tod ‘HAAnwKod édalda Sovlucew. Cf. 
Jelf, § 898 b, who classes this under ‘contracted sentences.’ ‘When an infinitive 
or particle stands in the same sentence with some other verbum infinitum, the 
substantive which properly depends upon the infin. or part. is frequently made 
to depend upon the verbum finitum, so that it is in the case required 
thereby.’ paduora 88 «. +. A. —but especially from his wisdom 
which he had established by giving proof; lit., from the by-giving-of-proof- 
-established reputation for wisdom. 

(c.) BeBardrara Sy. The particle strengthens the superlative, cf. ch. 
23; tr., one who most indisputably exhibited strength of natural genius. 
Stadepdvtws tr. The 7: here as often ‘7s aliquantwm,’ in no small degree more 
than any other man remarkably deserving to receive admiration. For @avydoa 
active infin., see ch. 132, note b. Jelf, § 667, 3. és adré—with 
reference to it, though ¢vcews has gone before ; cf. 22 a. ovte 
mpopaldy Kk. T. A.—without having acquired anything by previous studies to con- 
tribute to it, nor by subsequent studies to add to it; this administration was the 
fruit of natural genius not formed by previous or increased by subsequent 
study. Tov Te Tapaxpipa kK. t. A. Of what immediate expedience 
required, when the opportunity for council was most brief, he was of all men the 
ablest judge; and of future events the best conjecturer, with the most far-reaching 
view of what was going to happen. This seems to me the best way of taking 
the sentence, because it best preserves the balance of the clauses, after which 
Thuc. was ever straining, though occasionally at the expense of a false or im- 
perfect antithesis, Kriig. makes rév pedddvrwy dependent upon émi rheicrov; 
but if Thuc. meant rv wapaxpiua to be governed by xpdricros yropwr, I am 
nearly sure that he also meant Tdv medddvTwy to be governed by dpioros 
elxacrys. The noun elxacrys is very unusual, gnd I have therefore rendered it 
by one which is unusual also; but why either should be so, is not easy to 
explain, 
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(d.) perd& xetpas exor.—happen to have im hand, lit. between his hands, 
Kriig. ef. Herod. vii. 16. év xepolv exec means the same thing, and is of more 
frequent occurrence. eénynoaclar—to interpret, an éfnyirns was 
one who went over words first, which were subsequently repeated by his 
hearers. The connexion with the primary meaning of ‘leading the way,’ and 
the tertiary one of ‘expounding’ are obvious, and may be easily illustrated by 
consulting L. and 8. Lex. in voce. kpivar ikavas odk darhlAaKro— 
he was not without the power to pass a competent judgment on. ovk dr., like otk 
dvev,’ ‘non sine,’ and many other such phrases, is not the less positive, though 
purposely qualified in form ; xpiva:, a common sense judgment, was always, 
says Arn., distinguished by the Greeks from full theoretical or practical know- 
ledge. It was obviously shared hy a much larger mass of men, and upon this 
principle, he adds, the people at large were competent judges of the conduct 
of their magistrates. See ii. 40, #rot xplvoudy ye x. T. dr. pedérns 
Bpaxtryre. Arn. tr. ‘with acquired learning most scanty,’ his meaning probably 
is correct, but the words might mislead the younger student, as the lit, tr. is, 
with scantiness, or brevity of practice, where pedérn, I think, refers to the 
preparation usually made by public speakers, so ‘ exercitatio,’ Cic. de Off. i. 
18. atrocxedidtew Ta Séovta—to extemporize, or devise at a 
moment's notice what was wanted. 

(¢.) voo4oas. The collocation is peculiar and emphatic, ‘’twas by disease 
that he died,’ because the contrary had been reported, cf. Plut. Them. 31, and 
Arist. Eg. v. 83. As early as the time of the latter the story was prevalent 
that he died from drinking bulls’ blood at a sacrifice, or perhaps a poison so 
called. Cic. Brutus, c. 11, rightly ascribes the legend to a desire ‘mortem 
(ejus) tragicé et rhetoricé ornare.’ Mayvyclav piv dptov. The 
predicate is dprov as in those cases already noticed, ch. 109, 134. The practice 
of assigning certain cities to particular persons, or rather the taxes which these 
cities paid, is one well known, and as Bl. observes, dates from remote antiquity, 
vestiges of it being found in Homer, where Agamemnon offers to Achilles, as 
the price of reconciliation, seven cities, each possessing some peculiar excellence, 
ef, Herod. ii. 98, Xen. Anabd.i. 4, 9. Athen. 534 d, records the cities assigned 
to Alcibiades, whenever he went abroad, for his tent, &. ‘The custom,’ Bl. 
writes, ‘continues to the present times in the east, Athens having been 
assigned to the Sultana for pin money, and Jerusalem to the concubines for a 
similar use.’ Mr. Grote says, ‘I doubt Dr. A.’s statements about the land tax 
rent. I do not think it was a tenth or fifth of the produce of the soil in 
these districts which was granted to Themistocles, but the portion of regal 
revenue or tribute levied in them. The Persian kings did not take the trouble 
to assess and collect the tribute; they probably left that to the inhabitants 
themselves, provided the sum total were duly paid.’ Grote, vol. iv. p. 386. 
avtod governed éorG, not of mpoorxorres. od yap é&fv explains the 
reason of xptda ’AOnvalwy. The law is mentioned by Xen. Hell. 1. vii. 22. 
kara Tobrov Tov vduov—is eorw emi Tois lepoavdors kal rpoddrais. ... wh Tadfvat 
év 7H ATTiKh. 


Carrer CXXXIX.—(a.) AaxeSaipévior. The narrative is resumed from 
ch, 126, tmpotdeyov—warned them, or publicly declared to thei, 
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On the affair of Megara cf. ch. 67. | émuxadodyres Thy érepyactay. 
Laying to their charge the cultivation of the sacred land, and of that which was un- 
enclosed. The noun seems nearly equivalent to the simple épyacia, though there 
may be some latent force in the preposition; perhaps—extending their cultivation 
over. On the construction cf. Jelf, § 568. I certainly agree with Goll.(cf. ch. 18 a) 
that the article 77s before doplorov implies that the land described by it is distinct 
from rfjs épas yijs. Goll. may be wrong in supposing that the latter was dedicated 
to the Eleusinian goddesses, for the distance would certainly be great, but it 
may have been dedicated in some other way. The dopicros was probably so 
left from a political rather than a religious object, since the conflicting claims of 
individuals, if any were allowed to appropriate border land, would be very likely 
to involve their respective states in warfare. Arn. remarks, that on similar 
common land the Israelites fed their flocks without disturbance, but when they 
wanted a piece of ground for a burial place (a2 permanent possession), a regular 
sale on the part of the people in occupation was necessary. 

dv8Spamd8wv. It has been supposed that allusion is made to the slaves of 
Aspasia, cf. Arist. Achar. v. 525. tév advrtapévov. Remark 
the present participle, which implies a process going on—the slaves as they kept 
absconding. 

(.) tév teXevtalwy. ‘Ambassadors with an ultimatum,’ as we should 
say. tiv elpqvyv elvar—the peace to continue, or it may be, they 
wish for the existence of the peace, which all desire, or, ‘is the subject of nego- 
tiation,’ or something similar implied. Wéopas éroutvro. Kriig. 
well gives the general sense, ‘to lay matters before a person for deliberation,’ 
and so D. ‘proposed the subject for consideration.” We may however remark 
that the words lit. mean ‘proposed to themselves judgments,’ i.e., the formation 
of judgments: then subsequently yeyrduevoe rats yvwouas is, ‘coming to be in 
their judgments.’ The younger student will notice how well this illustrates the 
distinction between yryvouévor and dvres, the former denotes the process of 
forming the opinion, the latter only states that persons are of such an 
opinion, T. K. A. has, yeyvuevor, deciding; prop. ‘becoming, ranging 
themselves,’ from which I do not see what is to be learnt. én? 
Gupdrepa— for both views of the case, t.¢., for and against.’ The whole 
phraseology is certainly very intelligible, but Bl. remarks that he only knows 
one other example, and that an evident imitation of the present passage, Dio 
Cass., p.65, ex’ duddrepa Tals yrupars yerduevat. G&raé—‘ once for all,’ 
cf. drat Ovjckover. Od. xii.22, and ‘semel’ in Latin. Bentl. Hor. Sat. ii. 8, 24. 
Jude Ep. v. 3. Hebrews ix. 27. A€yew Kal mpdoorev denotes oratorical 
and administrative ability. Niebuhr, Vortrdg. tiber Alte. Gesch. ii. 13, remarks 
that it was only in the time of Pericles that war and the forum had a real con- 
nexion. The old statesmen were of necessity generals, and vice vers4. But Demo- 
sthenes saw no real service in the field ; while on the other hand Iphicrates was 
a most ineffective speaker in the ecclesia, and Chabrias did not speak at all. 


CuarTeR CXL.—(a.) txopar—‘ hold to,’ from the physical image of a 
thing or person clinging to an object ; cf. Eur. Hee. v. 402, drow Kioods Spvds, 
Srws THoS’ efopat, cf. viii. 81. Jelf, § 536. From this notion of holding on 
to that which is beside you comes the somewhat singular adverbial use of 

L 
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exduevov, ‘next in order,’ cf. éxouevor THs ‘Podorfs, 11. 96, and Aristotle passim. 
Of. ‘conditoris Seleuci retinens,’ Tac. Ann. vi. 42. Opyii— excitement of 
feeling,’ ‘temper,’ cf. ch. 130 b.—‘ men are not persuaded to undertake a war, and 
actually engage in it, in exactly the same temper,’ 4.€., do not prosecute it with 
the same zeal and excitement which they showed when first induced to engage in 
it. On mpdocovras, cf. Jelf, § 752, 1. mpos Se tas k.7.A. But that, 
just as circumstances change, they change their notions also. tas évudopds— 
que acciderint, plainly takes in both good and evil accidents, as Zdip. Tyr. 


v. 44, and elsewhere. Spota Kal mapardfoia— similar and 
coming very near to what I advised before.’ Tous avarretbopévous— 
those who allow themselves to be perswaded. tois Kow7 SdEacw 


BonPety—to come to the rescue of the common resolves, t.e., when there is any 
difficulty in carrying them out, orwhen their policyis assailed—or neither, i. e., not 
either, should you even succeed, to claim a share in the wisdom which devised them, 

(b.) évBéxerat, as in ch, 124 b. The incidents to which circumstances give rise 

arewont to take a course which can be as little determined (du.a0s, not to be mastered 
by study) as the schemes of men. I do not like to translate, as all the editors 
do—éuudopas by results, for the notion of ‘a fixed result’ is the one most 
entirely foreign to the word, yet it is difficult to do without it; al Eyudopal rav 
Tpayudruv are ‘the indeterminate incidents which may be expected to occurin a 
course of human transactions.’ The question is, what does ydp give the reason 
for? Gdll. supposes that it contains the reason why those who rashly change 
their mind, eveu should things turn out well, ought not to claim for themselves 
the praise of prudence. But it is more consonant with the general course of 
the argument, and the tone of thought, to say, as Poppo, that ydp gives the 
reason why even well-planned schemes sometimes fail of meeting with a suc- 
cessful issue. That this refers rather to what is understood than expressed, 
will not be any difficulty to one familiar with the style of Thucydides. 
Sidmep kal—which is the reason too why we are wont to lay at Fortune's door 
all that chances to fall out contrary to calculation. alrvécOar—may not 
have the grave sense of accuse, as Bl. remarks, still I hold that it in some 
measure partakes of such a sense; just as we are always saying ‘to blame 
Fortune.’ 

(c.) Slkas Si8dvar kal Séxer8ar. The usual terms to denote a legal settle- 
ment, though, as Popp. points out, it is clear, from ch. 28 and v. 79, that arbi- 
tration by some friendly city, if other means failed, is included in the formula. 
exew & exopev. A clear recognition in ancient diplomacy of the principle of 
‘uti possidetis,’ or ‘status quo ante.’ See also iv. 65. Kal émurdocovres 
—and now they come forward in the character of persons dictating, &c. Bl. 
quotes racduevos ériracce, give your orders when you are our master, but not 
before. Theoc. Jd. xv. v. go. Sep is, according to Popp., the ob- 
ject of mpotxovrac—‘ which they especially hold forth as a pretext,’ and this cer- 
tainly seems most natural, the construction being that sort of attraction found 
in such sentences as 6 dvip bv oloOa bre #AOev. Kriig, denies that such attrac- 
tion is found before a particle which denotes a condition, as el here, and therefore 
makes drep the subject of cabatpedeln. pS & tpiv adirots drodlanobe— 
nor leave behind in your own minds a reproach; t.e., nor allow any feeling of 
self-reproach to linger in your minds. 
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(d.) to Bpaxs te totro. This little trifle, as they call it, involves the whole 
confirmation and test of your purp&e, or carries with it the whole confirming an 
testing of your resolution. We seem to have here a sort of tcrepov mpdrepov, as 
the grammarians call it—inasmuch as the ‘confirmation’ must follow the ‘test- 
ing,’ and not vice versa. This is, I think, more correct than to say, with Bl., 
that ‘BeBalwow kat meipay is an hendiadys to signify ‘ proof’ or trial,’ 
émirax Pheer Ve—i.€., Toro émiraxOjoerat tuiy. Our own ordinary idiom coin- 
cides—ye will be ordered some greater thing. Cf. ii. 7. On dddo 1, Jelf, § 545. 
3, and 548 e. dmrioxupirdpevor—having met it with decided refusal. 
The dé, I apprehend, exerts the same force as in dmégdacis, when logicaliy 
opposed to kardgacis, where, as it is well known, the prep. denotes the separa- 
tion in thought of the subject from the predicate. We may mention, in pass- 
ing, that, from not knowing this, some Ed. have strangely erred in their inter- 
pretation of peudoudvwy av xarapainv, Gd. Tyr. v. 503. Compare dmropd- 
oxovra, Ib. v. 484. ard Tot trou K.7.A.—to treat you more upon a 
ground of equality ; t.e.,.t0 come here as equals, and not as entitled to dictate 
(émerdacovres). The Ed. vary about xaracricaire and karacrycere, of which 
the former, which has also most MS. authority, is adopted by Bekker, Bl., and 
Kriig., the latter by Goll. and Poppo. The common reading, caracrjoyre, 
which would be a soleecism, seems to point to xaragryoaire, of which Bl. re- 
marks, ‘it may be rendered ‘planum ipsis efficietis,’ as infra, ii. 42, rhv 
evdoylay pavepdy Kadioras.” 


Carter CXLI.—(a.) abrdéev. D. tr. henceforth; Pop. and Kriig., on 
these grounds. I should rather be inclined to render, forthwith, at once, on the 
spot, as more consentaneous with the etymology and common use of the word. 
StavonOynre ‘make up your minds,’ usually constructed with an infinitive. But 
that it should here be also followed by elfovres is defensible upon the ground 
that it follows the analogy of yeyrdoxw, evOvpotmar x.7.r. Kriig. quotes ¢pov- 
rifw, Eur. Hee. 256, wh yeyrdoxorr’ euol, of rods pldous’ BAdmrovres ob ppovrt- 
ere. In this case, however, I regard 6\drrovres as agreeing with the subject 
of the verb in the usual way: who when you injure your friends, take no thought 
upon the matter. Kriig. seems to forget that dpovrifw has an intransitive force, 
and properly means, ‘to be in a state of anxiety.’ Sivarar— 
amounts to the same enslavement. On this use of divaua, cf. L. and S. Lex, 
and iii. 46. Slkatwors. A Thucyd. word, according to Dion, iii. 
82, iv. 86. Kriig. translates a claim, because originally supposed to be founded 
on justice. épolwy. I agree with Kriig. that controversy is here 
unnecessary. The word must be masculine. apd Slkns—before an 
attempt at judicial arrangement. érutr.—coming in the shape of a 
command. 

(.) ta Tod modépov k.7.A. With respeet to what is required for carrying 
on the war, and the resources of both parties, that we shall not find our means 
the feebler, I would that you should feel assured, by hearing them in detail. A 
very intelligible and pardonable inaccuracy of expression, for no confusion can 
arise, though dodevéorepa is grammatically referred to Trav éxarépous Urapxdvruv. 
airoupyol—tliving by their own labour. We must remember that at Athens all 
manual labour and artisans’ work was performed by slaves. In Sparta, agri- 

L2 
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culture was probably the office of the Helots. Arn. has an instructive note, 
in which he refers to Xen. Qiconomic. v. 4, Tovs ev avroupyovs da TOY xewpaw 
yupvdgouoa (yh) loxdv adbrots rpoortOnot. ‘The number of slaves in Laconia,’ 
he adds, ‘ was a striking exception to the rest of Peloponnesus. Herod. vi. 137, 
vill. 137; Athen. vi. 83; Juv. Sat. xiv. 168.’ He also makes an apposite re- 
ference to the ancient Roman republican heroes, who, as is well known, tilled 
their own land. See on the subject, Ar. Pol. ii. 8, 9. Bpaxéws— for a brief 
time. émubépery—se. woAduovs. Their poverty was the cause why they 
made no wars, and the making no wars was the cause of their inexperience. 

(c.) whynpotvres—We must, with Pop. and Kriig. again supply roAddaes éx- 


méurew Stvavrat. ard trav adrav—n. b. not airay, but here 7a atray, 
their own property. Arnold (quoted by K.) says, that elsewhere Thuc. prefers 
operépwy—which seems true, ii, 20. aeprtovelar—stock laid by; i.e., 


that which is over and above our daily wants. See ch. 2b. Pericles doubtless 
meant that the treasures of the Acropolis and their other surplus stores should 


recur to the recollection of his hearers. Blavor elohopal—compulsory 
contributions. Cf. ch. 121. avéxovoiv—uphold. Cf. Soph. Aj. v. 212, 
(d.) oop. 4 Xphp.—‘ in person than in purse.’ Td piv mordy. 


The Schol. tells us to place a comma at év, and to explain 7d rv cwpdrwr, 
(which seems right,) having confidence about the one that it may even escape the 
peril, but not feeling security about the other (lit. the other secure) that it will not 
ere that be spent; lit. that they shall not spend it before they get out of the 
danger. 

(e.) ph mpds Spolav. The junior student will remark that we have yw here 
instead of ov, on account of the hypothetical nature of the clause, if it be not 
an homogeneous one. Cf. 7d wh wv0Bdes, ch. 22 d, and Jelf, § go4. 3. 
brav—‘ since; but, says Kriig., the ‘ Zeitbegriff,’ 7.¢., the ‘notion of time’ has 
not vanished. This is well illustrated by our own word when, which often 
retains part of the temporal notion, even when signifying ‘since.’ 

‘phre—ré,’ as often ‘nec—et.’ The negative affects both clauses. 

Bovreurnpl. ‘Council-board, or chamber.’ This is again a tacit contrast 
with the state of things among the Athenians, who had a centralized admini- 
stration, and were not compelled to consult their allies when occasions for 
action arose. 7d éb’ éavtdv. This is the reading of the best and 
most numerous MSS., and is well supported by Kriig. from Porson, Eurip. 
Orest. v. 1338, 070’ cov ye rovm’ éué, and 7d émt opis elvar, iv. 28. Tr. 
what concerns himself personally. A few MSS. read 7é é¢’ éavrév, with which 
we may cf. 1. 17, 7d é@ éavrdv. But then there is no &kacros in that passage. 

(f.) petpar. The verb here, as often, denotes an extravagant and useless 
expenditure. Xpéviot Evvlovres. ‘ Being long in coming together.’ 
év Bpaxet poplw—sc. ypédvov, understood from ypémo. This, the common and 
obvious way of taking the passage, is, I think, better than Kriig.’s, who supplies 
tis Evrddoy fr. Evvlovres. The antithesis is between the length of the time spent 
in getting the council together, and the very short time during which at best 
they can deliberate: to this is appended another antithetical notion, i.¢., the 
greater amount of time which they spend upon their own interests. But does 
7@ wA€ovt mean, the greater part of that time which they have for deliberation; 
or, the greater part of their time dwring which they are unable to deliberate? 
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Tapa tiv éavTod dpedefav. Arn. cleverly adduces the English vulgarism, 
along of his own neglect—i.e., owiny to his own neglect. The cases are probably 
parallel, though we still require an explanation of the way in which this causal 
force of the prep. arises. It may be that the idea of close proximity implies that of 
dependence. Arn. quotes Dem. Phil. 1, p. 43, ovdé yap obros rapa Tiv abrod 
pouny Tooodrov éryvénra:, to which add Ep. ad Cor. i. xii. 15, 16. Cf. L. and 
S. Lex., and note on rapa rodv, ch. 29 c. Cf. Jelf, § 67, iii. 3 c. 

imp éavtot. It certainly seems to me that, according to the sense, &ddos be- 
comes the principal subject, and that therefore we may tr. that others as well 
care to look out for their own interest. If, however, it be necessary to refer 
éavrod to the strict grammatical subject, we must, with Kriig., tr. im swo loco, 
‘in his stead.’ Gore TO atTG k.T..—owing to this same notion 
(i.e., of personal interest) entertained individually by all, The idég is intro- 
duced because, though all do it, they do it each separately for their private in- 
terest. To liig is opposed dépdoy, ‘collectively ruined.’ 


CuaPTeR CXLII.—(a.) péyuorrov 8é. ‘But what is of most importance.’ 
Kriig. cf. Xen. Anad.ii. 5,7. mpGrov cal wéyiorov of Oey Spxor Huds Kwdvovow, 


Jelf, 580, 4. oxorAq—Bpaiéws. Schol. agré. Kriig. So we say, 
‘I should be slow to doit.’ And Shakspeare, ‘I'll trust by leiswre him who 
mocks me once.’ kodtcovra, Kriig. considers this the only instance 


where the fut. med. of this verb stands for a passive. Upon the general question 
of such futures, see 1. 68, c, Tr. they will bring difficulties upon themselves. 

od peverol, The opportunities of war wait for no man, in the sense of the pro- 
verb about ‘Time and tide.’ Cf, Arist. Ach. v. 1620, and Jelf, § 364 a. 
peverot Oeot. ‘ The gods are long suffering.’ The orators probably imitated this 
usage in such passages as those quoted by Kriig., e.g. Dem. iv. 37, of ray mpaypd- 
Tuv Katpot od wévovow. ov8é—ne quidem. Thuc. seems to refer to the 
threat of the Corinthians, émirecxtouds TH xépa, ch. 122. It is possible that a 
report of their proposed scheme may have reached Pericles; or Thuc. may be 
merely answering himself. Tiv pev yap xdAerov «.t.A, The difficulty 
here does not, I think, so much arise as Arn. supposes, from not seeing that 
mwédw is the acc. after rapacxevdoacOa, as from failing to perceive that it 
stands in apposition to, and is an epexegesis of the primary predicate ri 
émirelxiow. Tr. for the former (sc. émirelxicry) ’tis hard even in peace to esta- 
blish in the shape of an equally matched city, i. e, a city which shall be an equal 
match for Athens. Kriig. suggests that émcrelyuow may be the subject of mapa- 
oxevdoagGar—in this case tr. that any process of fortification could ever esta- 
blish, ke, q mov 84—surely then we may assume, de. 
avremurerarxicpévov. Most Ed. assert that here the passive stands for the 
middle, and that very unusually. I do not see why the participle should not 
be a regular passive—when we on our part have been well fortified in their terri- 
tory, i. é..in the possession of well fortified places. So our military writers 
might say—well entrenched in the place. This is surely confirmed by érecxio6ycav, 
ch. 93d. ‘Thucyd. is here distinguishing between two sorts of ézurelxicis, 
the one by founding a city (érouxlfew, vii. 27) in the neighbourhood of Athens, 
strong enough to be a check upon her power (iii. 9), the other by erecting forts 
in Attica as strongholds,’ Arn. Of the former, Megara, founded by the Dorians 
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as a check on Athens, is an instance; as also is Heracleia, cf. iii. 92. The 
latter scheme was carried out by the fortification of Deceleia. oBn- 
Ofvar—‘to be afraid of.’ T. K. A. says its usual meaning is to fear, As 
oBéw is to terrify, a little consideration will show the cause of the varieties 
of meaning found in the active and passive voices. 

(0.) ppotprov—a fortified place, as opposed to rédw dyrlrahoy, 
atropodlais—by the facilities which it would afford for desertion. See vii. 27, 
The slaves are principally referred to. Similar complaints are found in Aristo- 
phanes. émurerx (Lew is governed by the following inf. cwdvew—prevent us 
from constructing an émirelyicua against them, cf. Jelf, § 664. Téov yap 
k. t. X. Though it is sufficiently obvious, most Ed. point out that 700 kara yay 
depends upon éurreiplas, and éumerplas upon mhéov—we have more experience of 
land service from our serving on board ship, than they have experience in nauti- 
cal matters from their service on land. 

(c.) o¥88 yap dpets. For neither have you, though practising it ever since the 
period directly following the Median invasion, as yet brought it to perfec- 
tion. éacdpevot. Passivo sensu. Cf. supra, (a.) Cf. Eur. Iph. Aul.v. 331, 
ovxl dewd; Tov Euov olxety olkov obx édgouat. For the fact, see i. 80, 121. 

(d.) & 7 ph pedrerdvrr. This is a good instance of the extension to the 
participle of that idiom which makes a neuter adjective with an article equiva- 
lent toa noun. Owing to the use of participial substantives in our language 
we can easily translate such phrases—owing to their not practising. See iii. 48, 
év TG To@be a&obvrs, and Jelf, 436 y. 7d 8 vautikéy kK. 1. A. For 
noutical skill is as much the work of art as anything else, and does not admit of 
being practised as a mere bye-work when occasion happens, nay, it rather admits 
of nothing else being engaged in as a bye-work beside itself—téorep kal &dXo is said 
to be identical with etzep dAdo. Perhaps it is a little less strong. 
mapepyov—a work done alongside of, or contemporaneously with another. Of. 
év wapépyy, vi. 69—ylyvecOau is governed by évééxerar subaud. 


Cuaprer CXLITI.—(a.) Aé\dhous. The adverbial dative is not uncommon, 
as in the case of MapadGm, but Addgors without év is seldom found. Perhaps 
the position of OAvurlacw occasioned and justifies it. brrokaBetyv—clam 
subducere. See ch. 121. 768e—as the Schol. explains for the full sentence, 
7d dvrimddous Huds avrovs werd TOv peTrolkwy elvar adrots. Cf. Eur. Alc. v. 506. 
KuBepyftas—native Athenian citizens for stcersmen, a duty of more imporlance 
in ancient vessels of war even than in our own, for the success of the various 
manceuvres employed in action must have materially depended upon their 
management. tmnpéoia is the ‘abstractum pro concreto,’ the 
remainder of our crews ; or, as we might say, ‘the manning of our vessels.’ 
Kriig. thinks the word is exclusive of the éri8dra:. In its narrowest sense it 
would, as its etymology imports, be confined to the oarsmen. 

(b.) emi rd Kuv8ive—to their risk, as we use the preposition in such phrases 
as—to their discredit, 7. e, importing the result to which any action tends. Or 
it may be—over and above the risk. I prefer either of these to the interpretation 
of the Edd. ‘in face of the danger,’ D., and similarly ‘bei der Gefahr,’ Krig. 
ob impendens periculum, or ut periculum adeant, Pop. petyew. 
The word importing banishment is used, for most of these men would naturally 
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belong to the subject states of Athens, and so be subject to sentence of out- 


lawry. peta THs Hooovos édlSos — siding with the inferior 
hope, %.¢. with the party whose hope of success was inferior. otk 
aro tod trov—other advantages not upon an equal scale, 7. e. upon a very much 
greater scale than the enemy. See these enumerated, ii. 13. Hv Te. 
Cf. Ar. Rane, v. 1463, Krig. ovkérs ék Tot Spolov. Tt will he no 
longer the same thing. Cf. with Kriig. ii. 44, iii, 32, iv. 10. Gpdx er. 
So all the MSS. but one which has dudys. Cf. Blomf. ad P. V. Gloss. v. 216, 
and Ellendt. Lex, Soph. voce dvarel. kar’ #eipov. This refers to 


their possessions in Asia Minor and Thrace. 
(c.) eb ydp tpev. So we, ‘if we were,’ an ordinary employment of the im- 


perfect in hypothetical propositions. robvrov—i.c., the being islanders, 
Stavonlévras—having disposed ourselves in thought—having brought ourselves to 
the state of mind. Cf. ch. 18 b. olx(as—without the article, because, says 


Kriig., only some houses were in a position to be taken. But may it not fall under 
the head of ‘familiar mention,’ asin the phrase ‘house and home,’ cf. St. Matt. xix. 
29, Kalas boris dpfxev olklasx.7.A., and in the next ch. dydpe kal Ayuéor xpfo Gat. 
8Oev tox topev—ihe source of our strength, —i.e., in men, ships, and money. 

(d.) qovxarovor. They will not keep quiet; there will be a revolutionary 
movement. Kriig. says, after Popp., trew bleiben, remain true to our 
allegiance, which is not the special aspect of the idea presented by the word. 
odshupois—make our wail; properly applied to the lamentation of females, 
and here, therefore, the word insinuates an argument against the effeminate 


cowardice of such a course. olk(wv—cf. supra last note. For the 
sentiment, cf. vii. 77, 7. airots Sydorat. These words should be 
taken together, burn with your own hands. TotTwy ye tvexa— 


for the matter of these, or for the sake of these at any rate. 


Cuaprer CXLIV.—(a.) és éarl8a—tending to a hope, that go to make up 
a hope. Cf. és dwrédeéy ii. 13. eédqTe. Popp. cf. iv. 104; ii. 
94. Bovr\coOat wy, &c. It has been supposed that the words exhibit an in- 
version for yw) ¢0¢dyre, but I prefer to tr., if you consent to forbear making 
fresh acquisitions of dominion while engaged in warfare. The junior student 
will do well to notice, as in ch. 139, how strongly this passage confirms the 
distinction between @édw and Bovrouat, for here €6éAnre, so far from denoting 
a wish, implies 4 constraint put upon the natural wish. The Schol. explains 
alvirrerae ZixeNav xal’Iradlay fs émeOvuouv xparfca. The account of the 
fatal expedition to Sicily (Books vi. and vii.) is the best commentary on the 
words, and an entire confirmation of the policy of Pericles, a policy Aristo- 
phanes has so succinctly expressed. 





Thy viv Brav voulowor Thy Tov Todeulov 
elva operépav, Thy 5é cperépay TSv Todewiwv’ 
mépov 5é Tas vais, droplav 5é roy mépor. 
Rane v. 1390-93. 


poorer Bar — bring upon your own heads additional perils, mepdBnpar 
‘Like dé5ocna often has the meaning of a present. So iv. 114; vi. 34; Plat. 
Crat. 403b. SoT. K. A, after Kriig, But it is perhaps as well to indicate 
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a shade of difference in the meaning. Tr. what I have been and am afraid of 
is, de, tas oixelas. The possessive adjective, accompanied by a 
genitive denoting possession; a very emphatic formula. The Ed. quote ras 
ldlas a’r&v mporddovs. Dem. 

(b.) év GAd@ Adyw. Cf. ii. 13, and 61. Meyapéas, an accusa- 
tive (as below ras wéXets), stands, because the primary notion in the speaker's 
mind, even before 87. It is, therefore, to be rendered, And as regards the 
Megareans. tevndaclas. Arnold assigns two motives for the existence 
of these evnAdotae or ‘ alien acts’ at Sparta—first, to preserve intact the Dorian 
type of character and principles ; second, to prevent the formation, within the 
bosom of the state, of a wealthy and mercantile alien body. The junior student 
should consult Miller, Dor. 11, p. 4, note. He remarks that fevm\acia was only 
practised against tribes of different usages, particularly Ionians and Athenians, 
Philosophers, such as Anacharsis, the Scythian, were willingly admitted; other 
persons were excluded; there were fixed regulations concerning the time and 
manner of admitting foreigners, and hence the earlier writers, Thucydides and 
Xenophon, speak of £evydovas in the plural number. See for further informa- 
tion the authorities collected by C. F. Hermann. Pol. Antig. Gr. § 28, 1. 
kote. Hermann understands 7: as the subject of this verb, making éxeivo 
and 76d¢ accusatives after it. But it is simpler with the majority of Ed. to 
suppose that xwhve. is here impersonal; tr., for there is nothing in the treaty to 
prevent either one or the other; and Kriig. supports this view by quoting Ar. 


Aves, v. 463. dy Siaudrrew od Kwvet. éxovres—i.e., in the 
capacity of allies, éomeodpela refers to the thirty years’ 
truce. @rodéou «.t.A. Tr., when they also grant to their allies 


not to be independent after a fashion which suits themselves, the Lacedemonians ; 
implying that the boasted independence of the allies of Sparta was nominal 
rather than real, for that as a matter of fact they were compelled to accommodate 
their institutions to the Spartan taste. Seei. ro. «xar’ ddvyapxlav dé odlor 
abrots érirndelws dws rodirevwat, and cf. i. 76; v. 81, 82. avrois 
éxdorous sc. drodGa1, permit each of them severally. Kriig. would read atrois 
éxdorous, but I think unnecessarily. €0é\opev—cf. supr. this ch. 
note a, dpEopev . . . &pxopévovs. Why are the voices varied? 
Perhaps the first may mean, we will not commence the war; the second, if they 
take upon themselves to make war, if they allow themselves to be led into a war. 
T. K. A. writes, ‘Kriig. makes dpyecOar rod. be, to commence hostilities with 
the intention of prosecuting them vigorously.’ I cannot see the rationale of 
this, nor do I think Kriig. says so, for his expression is, ‘ Wenn sie sich in 
den Krieg einlassen,’ an expression which is the proper German equivalent 
for the middle voice, and much more nearly agrees with what I had given as 
the meaning, quite independently of what others have written. 

(c.) Sex apeBa, — sc. rodenetr. Aooov éyKeropévous—we shall 
find the enemy likely to be less vigorous, or urgent in their assault upon us. 
Teptylyvovra.—come round as results. Cf. supra, ch. 32 ¢. Kriig. ef. ii. 39, and 
Dem. 3.12, rovrov pévou meprylyvecbat wéddovros. The lit. meaning of the 
word, has reference to what remains over and above, after any action. Cf. 
mepovoiay, ch.2 b, and 141.¢. The infinitive eldévar must be again supplied 
after Kuvddvwr, 
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(d.) of yotv warépes. Our sires at any rate. On the illustrative and infer- 
ential force of the compound ye-oéy, cf. supra ch, 2 e. Opp.cpevor 
—not starting from such great resources. T, K. A. quotes with approbation 
from an American ed. this remark, ‘ opuwpevor happily expresses the eagerness 
and ardour with which Pericles represents their Grecian ancestors as rushing 
to battle.’ But, in the first place, épumpevoe here applies primarily to them- 
selves, and not to their ancestors ; and, secondly, the word in such collocations 
comes to be quite a technical one, cf. Xen. Anab. passim, and is used in cases 


where no such eagerness, &c., can be con-noted by it. ywopy «. 7.4. — 
‘by policy more than by luck, and with greater courage than power,’ the datives are 
instrumental, Jelf, § 603. és T48e—up to the present pitch, Popp. cf. vi. 


18, és rdde Hpay aird. We must explain adrd grammatically by 7a vrdpyovra. 
AclrrerPar—left behind, t.¢., in the race of glory. Cf. Aevroudvyy Trav viv, 
i, Io. 


CuaPTer CXLV.—(a.) od8tv kedevdpevor troujoev—that they would do 
nothing upon compulsion, or dictation. Bl. quotes imitations from Dion. Hal. 
éml toy kal dpola. See note upon éml ri ton cal ouoig, supra, ch. 27 a, 
ovkért érperBevovro, For, as Popp. reminds us, Melesippus, mentioned ii. 
12, was only a herald. 


CHarren CXLVI.—(a.) airlar— ‘crimina,’ charges which they brought 

against each other, cf. airiat, ch. 23, ad fin. Stahopal—adifferences, 
causes of quarrel. aknpixras pév—without, indeed, as yet employ- 
ing heralds (whose services were required in all transactions after an open 
declaration of war), but not without feelings of distrust. Bl. quotes ‘Bellum 
indictum, tacit inducie guietum animum tenuere,’ Liv. ii. 18. 
Evyxvors, properly a confounding, hence, a breaking up, a rupture, Krig. 
appositely quotes Plat. Rep. 379 €., Tiv r&v Spxwv Kal orovddy otyxvow Hy 6 
Ildvdapos cuvéxeev, where the word aptly denotes the confusion caused by the 
treachery of Pandarus. It occurs again v. 26. 
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BOOK II. 


CuapTer I.—dpxerar. The war began, strictly speaking, according to 
Thucydides’ view, with the attack on Platea, in the month Munychion, 8.0, 
431, the thirty years’ truce having been made in the same month, B.c. 445. 
The revolt of Potidea took place about Midsummer, B.c. 432. Clinton. 

&. & médepos evOéyBe 454 seems to have passed into a proverbial expression, 
Cf. Lucian Pseudomant. § 8, Tom. ii. p. 215, ed. Hemsterh. Aul. Gellius, 
Noct. Att. xvii., xxi. 16, says, ‘cceptum est circa annum feré post conditam 
Romam, trecentesimum vicesimum tertium.’ axnpuktel. Cf. lib. 
i. 146, where he uses the form dxnpvxrws’ For the termination reé or 7l, see 
Kriiger, ad loc., and Jelf, § 324 8. Kriiger reads vel with Hudson and 
Duker, and says only one bad MS. has rf. Géller has zi, and Jelf says, ‘ when 
the + does not belong to the root, as in the case of verbal adjectives, e. 9. 
dxAaurl, and dxkdavorl, dxunrl, &c., the ending of the modal adverb is in J. 
Bauer thinks the termination in ws is the more forcible, as implying an im- 
placable and internecine war—zédeuos axnpuxtos. In time of actual war those 
who passed the borders took a herald with them. This was not necessary now, 
but their intercourse was restricted and mistrustful. Grote, vi. p. 151. 
kataoravres—‘ when once engaged inthe war.’ Cf.c. 9, 13, 65, 75, 78, notad, 
i. i, iii, 69, and Jelf, 530, 2. K. compares I. 49, 2, caraordvres éudxovro, 
Kara Odpos Kal xeudava. Grote (Vol. vi. p. 153) considers that the bisection 
of the Thucydidean year into Oepds and xeluwv is marked by the equinoxes; 
and that consequently his summer and winter are each half a year, comparing 
v. 20, evpyoer €& huiocias éxarépov Tod émavTod Thy Sivayw exovros K.T.d. 
But H. Stephens had already remarked that this did not necessarily imply an 
equal division, ‘sed ut tota estas sit una dimidia pars, tota hyems sit altera;’ 
Gepds therefore will be ‘the season for military operations.’ It is plain from 
Cesar, B. G. ii. 2, that estas had the same modified signification in Latin. 
Poppo and Kriiger consider that the winter began with the month Memacterion, 
and ended with Elaphebolion, leaving eight months for active warfare. 


Cuarter IT.—ydp refers to dpyerat in chap. i, XK. and P. 7O 8 wéprra 
kal Sexdtw. Cf. Xen. Hellen. ii. 3. 10, where he gives the names of all the 
Ephori Eponymi of Sparta for the first twenty-eight years of the war. 
ai tpiakovrovrets oovdal. Cf. ad. i, 115. XpvolSos, Cf. iv. 133. 
This was the Priestess through whose carelessness the Hereum was acciden- 
tally burnt, in the ninth year of the war. These priestesses of the Argive 
Juno were called jpecles—tepwpévyns k.t.d., in the forty-eighth year of her 
consecration. ere 800 pavas Upxovros—‘having still two months 
to be Archon.’ It appears from Ideler and others that the Athenian Archons 
entered on their office in the commencement of the month Hecatombzon. If 
so, and the reading be correct (and we ought not rather to read 4‘ for dvd, 7. ¢ 
four months instead of two), the attack on Platea was made towards the close 
of March, B. c, 431, ¢. ¢. in the month Munychion. Kriiger would carry it back 
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to January. Tporrojrar—‘adjungere,, P. ‘to make over,’ 4. @ 
“restore to the Beotian league.’ Cf. i. §5, Thy Képxupav mpooroujoesar. 
dpa fpr dpxopévw. Cf. Jelf, 699, 2. Bowtapxotvres. Cf. iv. 


92, v. 37. The Beotarchs appear to have been thirteen in number, two of 
whom were chosen from Thebes. They were the military heads of the Beotian 
confederacy, chosen by the different states. When engaged in military service 
they formed « council of war, the president being one of the two Theban 
Beotarchs, who commanded alternately. Of. Smith, Dict. of Ant. ». v. 

wepl tpdtov Urvov. Cf. for this measurement of time, Soph. Aj. v. 278. 

Se Evpupdxov tod AcovridSov. Herodotus vii. 233, mentions Leontiades as 
commanding the Bceotians at Thermopyle. He was the ‘arch traitor’ who 
went over to Xerxes, and received the royal brand. bru erouto 6 
awédepos. For the optative in the oratio obliqua, see Jelf, 885, 3. 

éru év elpyjvy, and moreover during the time of a religious festival. Cf. iii. 
56, in the apology of the Plateans, év omoviats cal mpocére tepounvig. Cf. 
Duker, ad. loc. where however lepounvla cannot be equivalent to vouynvla, as 


we hear c. 4 that this happened redevrGvros Tod uyvds. ampokad- 
errynkvlas—‘ set to defend the city.’ So mpodvddccew, c. 93, and pro castris 
aciem instruere. Ces. B. G. 1. Ogpevor és THy dyopav Ta Srka. 


Cf. Grote vi. 153, who clearly shows that Dr. Arnold has mistaken the sense 
of these words. It is quite evident that no soldiers under the circumstances of 
the Thebans, making a hostile attack in the night-time upon a garrisoned town, 
would think of ‘ piling their arms’ any more than Proxenus (in the well-known 
passage Xen. Anab. i. 5. 13) would have thought of giving such an order to 
his men in their critical position between the troops of Clearchus and Menon, 
or Hippocrates to his, when the enemy were actually in sight before the battle 
of Delium (Thue. iv. 93, ef. vii. 3. Xen. Anad. iv. 3.17). In the passage 
viii. 93, Oguevoe Ta Sarda éfexxdynolacay, it MIGHT bear Dr. Arnold’s meaning. | 
But Hudson's interpretation is far better, ‘armis instructi et ordine collocati, 
concionem habuerunt, imminebat enim hostis.’ The latter gives the four 
meanings very clearly. 

a. pro rdrrew et rdrrecOat. 

B. pro orparoredever Oat. 

3. pro castra munire. 

4. pro wodsopxeiy, Cf. viii, 25. 

In most cases it may be explained by ‘Armati consistere,’ to maintain 
rank, resting the spear and shield upon the ground; and in this case means 
little more than our ‘ground arms.’ Cf, Ken. Hell. ii. 4. 12, where the 
soldiers of Thrasybulus rest their shields, but retain the rest of their arms, 
so 16, § 5, 6, where compare the story of David and Saul, 1 Sam. xxvi. 12. 


epyou txerSar—‘ set about their work at once.’ dvetrrev. 
The technical word; therefore found without the substantive. Cf. Arist. 
Ach. 11, 68 dvetrev eloay' & Odoyn rdv xopdv. Kara Td 


Tatpia tév wévrav Bowrdv. After the death of the mythic Xanthus 
in his single combat with Melanthus (Cf. Grote, ii. p. 22), the monarchical 
form of government was exchanged for a republican constitution, founded on a 
mixture of aristocratic and democratic principles (B.o. 1126, Heeren); the 
former shown in the appointment of eleven annual magistrates called 
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Beeotarchs, who presided over the military as well as civil departments ; the 
latter in the establishment of four councils (BovAal), which were possessed in 
fact of the sovereign authority, all measures of importance being submitted to 
them (as Thue. says alzep dav rd xipos xover). Tradesmen and artisans were 
allowed no share in public affairs, unless they had abstained for ten years from 
carrying on their employments. Heeren thinks these BovAai were held in the 
four districts into which Bceotia was divided (p. 147). The general assembly 
was held in the temple of Itonian Minerva, near Coroneia (Paus. ix. 34), It 
was in fact a political confederacy under the presidency of Thebes. The 
greater cities which hal smaller towns dependent upon them, seem to have been 
originally fourteen, the names of which are variously given. The religious 
festival of the whole league was called Pambeotia. Cf. Smith’s Geog. Dict, 
art. Beotia. Cramer, Vol. ii. pp. 191. 238. Heeren’s Manual, pp. 146 sq. 
For the constitution of the several BouAal, see Smith’s Dict. art. Boeotarchs. 

el rig BovAerar kK. T.A. Cf, iii. 62. 66, iv. 118. 

Plata, or Platee [Homer uses the singular form [Il. B. 504], &s éuxds 
elrev 6 mounrhs’ Strab. ix. 2, p. 266., as does Thucydides generally: though 
sometimes the plural as vu. 7 a, 10. Herodotus, the plural usually, as 
does Diodorus and Demosthenes] was situated on a spur of Mt. Cithzron, 
from which the Asopus takes its rise, which river separated its territory 
from that of Thebes; at the distance of about seventy stadia from Thebes 
(c. 5. a), the same from Thespie, about a hundred from the border town 
of Ginoe, and 250 from Athens. The Plateans had early separated them- 
selves from the Beeotian league, considering that their own interests were 
at variance with this political union, and had put themselves under the pro- 
tection of Athens, about 93 years before the date of their surrender (lib. iii. ¢ 
68), 2. €. B.C. 519 (Clinton in an.). They had at first offered themselves to the 
Lacedzmonians and Cleomenes, but were advised by them to ally themselves 
with Athens. iii 55. Herod. vi. 108. In return for the good service done 
for them by the Athenians- the Platzans furnished 1000 soldiers for Marathon, 
and manned some of the Athenian vessels which fought at Artemisium. They 
fought most bravely at the battle of Platea, and were publicly thanked by 
Pausanias and the confederate Greeks for their gallant conduct. But they 
afterwards incurred the hatred of the Lacedemonians, and especially of their 
kings, by causing the boastful inscription of Pausanias on the tripod offered at 
Delphi to be altered (Herod. ix. 81, Demosth. in Newr. 1378). Plateea was 
burnt by the army of Xerxes, but restored by the assistance of the Athenians. 
After their surrender to the Lacedzmonians in the fifth year of the war, 3.C. 
427, the town was razed to the ground, with the exception of one building con- 
structed from the ruins which they used for the reception of travellers (ka7a- 
ywy.ov iii, 68). After the peace of Antalcidas, the town was rebuilt, and the 
inhabitants restored, in consequence of the measures of Agesilaus with the 
Thebans, B.0. 386. Paus. Beot. i. Xen, Hell. v. i, 33. But in the Archontate 
of Asteius, B.0. 373, the Thebans suspecting that the Plateans had been, 
privy to the seizure of the Cadmeia by the Lacedsemonians under Phebidas 
nine years before, got possession of the town by stratagem, and once more de- 
molished it. v. Paus. Baot.i. After the destruction of Thebes by Alexander, 
B.C. 335, the confederates decided on rebuilding Platza; but this design does 
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not seem to have been carried into effect till the time of Cassander (Paus. 
Beot. iii.), who also rebuilt Thebes. Diczarchus, who died ce. B.c. 285, 
mentions the town as existing in his time. Traces of the walls, consisting of 
very considerable masses, evenly hewn and well-built, may be seen near the 
village of Kockla. (The N.W. angle seemingly was the portion restored.) 
They are on the steep and rugged slopes which fall from the heights of Citheron 
into the valley on the north. Cf. Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 182. 

Ter8ar tap aitods ta Stra. Cf. iv. 68, rdv Bovdduevoy lévar Meyapewv 
peta "AOnvalwy Onoduevoy Ta bra. 


CuaPrer III. od Bovdopéevw fv. The dative expressing reference to. 
Cf. Jelf, § 599. 3. Cf. Sall. Jug. 4, uti militibus equatus cum imperatore 
labos volentibus esset, and c. 84, Tacit. Agric. 18. Quibus bellum volentibus 
erit. Of. Matth. p. 621. édpov—‘ they could not see.’ 
faSids Kparfoat. Usually with av, asc. 70, but ef. our own idiom. ‘ They 
thought to get the better of them.’ evewrépLov—‘ offered no violence.’ 
Cf. 16. f, wndev vedrepov roely. I. 133. b. For the usual meaning, cf. c. 73. 
Cf. iii. 66. «. émuxeipnréa. For the plural form of the verbal adjective, 
ef. ad. i. 88. Biopiarovres. See Grote, vi. p. 155, and the letter of 
M. Marrast. drt relyous 7, Anacoluthon. Cf. Matth. p. 519. Stop. v. 
Arnold, ad loc., hence the rovywotxos. Arist. Ran. 773. Plut. 204 (cf. 165). 


Xen. Mem. i. 2.62. Plat. Leg. viii. p. 353. ovdtatdivras— 
‘having watched their opportunity while it was yet night, or barely the break 
of day.’ hoReporepor. Qy. transitive or intransitive ? 


Arnold takes the former view. The Etym. M. the latter, as also Suidas, 
Photius, Poppo, Kriiger, Géller. Cf. Soph. @. 7.153, Eur. Iph. A. 620. 
Xen. Cyr. iii. 3. 19. The same double meaning attaches to our English 
adj. ‘fearful,’ and the Latin formidolosus. Of. Tac. Ann. i. 62, and Sall. 
Cat. § 7.  Tither sense would be admissible, the subject being clearly 
changed. ewrreiplas. The causal genitive, Jelf, § 481. 
épelpovs, as always in this collocation, the predicate; ‘having for their 
pursuers, or, to pursue them, persons well acquainted with the bye-ways, so 
that,’ &e. 


Cuaprer IV.—fvvertpéhovro—‘ formed into close order.’ Cf. Herod. ix. 
18. év oplow adrois, Cf. Jelf, § 622. The local meaning of év. 
The notion of being in a number or crowd. Kepdpo. Plural idea 
conveyed by the singular noun, asc. cadduw for kaddpors, so rAlvOos, dutredos, 
K. xdxdné iv. 26, dds, xaprés, P. Of. Judges, ix. 53. The death of 
Abimelech and Paus. I. xiii. 7, the death of Pyrrhus, K. of Epirus. 
werod. Cf. c. 5. Sid vuKrds—‘the whole night through.’ Cf. 
Xen. Anab. Iv. vi. 22. TedevTGvTos Tod pnvds. Cf. Grote, vi. 153. 
Tot pr éxdetdyev.  Infin. with article used to express the result viewed as 
the cause. Jelf, § 492. 3. Cf. Matth. § 540. Cf c. 22, éxxAnolav ovx éolec 
Too wh opyf..... ekamapreivy, and c. 32, érecyloOn..... Tod wh ANoTaS 
exmAgovras KaKoupyely. Gore StepOelpovro. The action or fact 
primarily represented by the indicative, its other character of a result not being | 
lost sight of. Jelf, § 863. c. orupaklo—‘ the iron point at the | 
bottom of the spear by which it was stuck into the ground.’ The dimin. of orvpdé. 
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Cf. Xen. Hell, 1v. ii. 19. Cf. ocropdvé. L. and 8. Smith’s Dict. of Ant. v, 
Hasta. Called also cavpdérnp, Hom. Jl. x. 153. Herod. vii. 41. Cf. 1 Sam. 
xxvi, 12, the story of David removing Saul’s spear. This point of the javelin 
was used in place of the peg by which the bar of the gate was usually held 
fast. The peg was termed Bddavos, the instrument by which it was removed 
Badavdypa. Cf. Arist. Vesp. 200, cum Schol. Thesm. 423. Art. Pessulus. Rich’s 
Dictionary. Bddavos= pdyyavor, Schol. (cf. Schol. ad Arist. Vesp. 155) v. udy- 
Sados (Baravdypa, cf. Xen. Hell. v. 2,29). P. compares the Homeric éyevs 
Il. xii. 121, Odyss. xxi. 47). On the subject of bolts, see Bekker’s Gallus, 


p. 282. ot mAclous, i.e. of those who threw themselves from 
the wall: for 180 out of 300 were taken prisoners. Aabdyres kal 
Staxdavres. Hendiadys. vd 8 wAciorov éomlarrovew. The 


idea, of several subjects included in the word of number. Cf. Matth. § 302. 

dvruxpus. Cf. i. 122, viii. 64, Alsch. Choeph. 190, Plat. Euthyd. p. 215. For 
the difference of meaning and quantity between dvytixpt and dvrixpts cf. 
Ruhnken, ad Tim. Lex. Plat. in v. dvtuxpus. There seems to 
be in this passage clearly the meaning of ‘ straight through,’ as well as of ‘right 
onward,’ as T. K. A., who appears from his note to have been unaware of the 
distinction between the two adverbs drawn by ancient as well as by modern 
grammarians. elre kataxatcovow. The indicative representing 
the fact as actually existing or happening, and as something independent of the 
thought and conception of the speaker, ‘utrum eos concremarent an aliud quid 
illis facerent,’ Matth. § 507. 1, but many MSS. have the subj.; Bekker retains 
the ind. Xphoacbor o. B. Cf. iv. 69, vii. 85. Ken. Hell. ii. 4. 37. k. 


CuapreR V, %®ea—‘ who should have arrived according to previous arrange- 
ment.’ THs vunrds. The temporal genitive. The moment of time in 
which an action takes place being conceived of as a necessary condition of the 
action and therefore antecedent to it. Jelf, § 523. 1. bpa—‘ having 
received tidings withal.’ a ru dpa—‘ If, as was not an impossible 
contingency.’ Cf. c. 12. 87. *Aouwmds. The Asopus, formed by 
the confluence of several small streams (one of which rises near the town of 
Platea itself, and another near Thespiz), flows in an easterly direction through 
Beotia ; in part of its course forming the boundary between the Platean and 
Theban districts (cf. Herod. vi. 108), passing through a plain called Parasopia, 
then through « rocky ravine into the plain of Tanagra, and falling into the 
Euripus, in the territory of Attica, near Oropus. In the upper part of its 
course it is called Vuriemi, in the lower Vuriendi. It was on its banks that 
the battle of Plateea was fought, v. Herod. ix. sr. Cf. Leake’s Northern 
Greece, ii. pp. 326, 424 sq. éppin. Cf. Demosth. c. Neer. p. 1379, 
who uses the very words. (On the discrepancy in the statements of Demosth. 
and Thucydides, v. Grote, vi. p. 158.) The river is still subject to these floods 
or freshes. Mr. Hawkins, in a letter to Dr. Clarke (ii. § 3), says that the 
Asopus is in winter a muddy torrent, and for eight months of the year wholly 
dry. katackeln Cf. not, ad. i. 30. 6, ii, 14. 16. 17. 65. 97. 
iii. 68. The word here evidently implies all the farm buildings, stock, &c., as 
in ¢. 14, where perhaps it may he limited to their moveable property, v. Grote, 
vi. p. 173. For the general idea, cf. Herod, i. 17, on the invasion of Miletus 
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by Alyattes. tardpxew avril trav &vSov—‘ should serve as hostages 
for those within the city, or, ‘as something which they might exchange for such as 
were prisoners.’ et AdBorey.. .. Hv dpa rixwor. For the oratio 


obliqua followed by the oratio recta, v. Matthiz, § 524. 6, Jelf, § 854. 1. 

el 8 ph—‘ otherwise.” S071, crparedoa: undéva more dblkws én’ avrovs, el 5é uh, 
dpivew rods mapévras. The negative sentence is often followed by ef 3¢ yu} for 
el 6, this form being commonly used to express the contrary of the former con- 
ditional sentence. Cf. Herod. vi. 56. Xen. Cyr, 11. i. 35. Plat. Hip. M. 
p. 285. Jelf, § 860.5. Cf. adi. 28. érropdorai—‘ confirmed it by an 
oath,’ ék 8 ov Tis yis—‘at all events. The attack upon Platea 
was considered unjust even by the Spartans themselves [cf. vii. 18, and Grote, 
vi. p. 149 sq.], but the murder of the Theban prisoners by the Plateans was 
still more atrocious. In spite of the impartial statement of Thucydides few 
persons can doubt that the oath was given or at least implied, and with this 
belief the Thebans retired. Cf. iii. 66. But the act was highly impolitic as 
well as grossly unjust. It was ‘a blunder as well as a crime,’ v. Grote, p. 160. 
Hiptpaxos. Herodotus (vii. 233) mentions this fact when speaking of his 
father’s treachery. evOds, Cf. c. 67. 4. apod(Sovres. 
N.B. part. pres., because the attempt was not successful = of érayayduevor. 


CHAPTER VI.—vedrepov. Cf. v. 3. evewrépitov. v.c. ili. mpl dy. 
v. Jelf, § 848. The difference between mply and mply ay seems to be that the 
latter marks that the action of the temporal clause is viewed as something 
which will probably take place = éav wy: mplv alone leaves it uncertain. 
reOvydres elev. Optative in oratione obliqua. v Matth. § 529. 2. 
axXpeorarovs. Cf. Poppo, adi. 93. Soc. 78. h.l. 7d dxpetov ray dvOpdrrwy. 
©The old men and sick with the women and children,’ Grote. 

CaaPTerR VII.—(a.) Aapmpas ‘in a glaring manner. Cf. i. 49. P. 
ds Todeutrovres. v. Jelf, § 690, z. Matth., p. got. TmperBelas 
rapa Baothkéa—i.e. both parties, Athenians and Lacedemonians, P. and K. 
The Lacedemonians depended on Pharnaces to convey theirs to the King, 
cf.c. 67, ‘A remarkable evidence,’ Grote observes, ‘of melancholy revolu- 

. tion in Grecian affairs, when that potentate whom the common arm of Greece 

had so hardly repulsed « few years before was now invoked to bring the 
Pheenician fleet again into the Aigean for the purpose of crushing Athens,’ 
Vol. vi. p. 167. For the fate of these ambassadors, descendants of Sperthias 
and Bulis, see c. 67. Herod. vii. 137. Evppax (Sas rorotpevon, 
N.B. pres, and imperfect part. ‘ endeavouring to win over.’ 

(b.) mpds tats adrod imapxotoais—‘ in addition to the ships already in the 
Peloponnesus,’ says Kriiger ; ‘to those im Italy and Sicily,’ says Hermann; ‘in 
addition to their allied cities in Greece,’ T.K. A., and this seems to be Thirlwall’s 
view. ‘Her allies in this quarter (Italy and Sicily) engaged to furnish her with 
money and ships, which it was calculated would amount to no less than 500,’ Vol. 
iii, p. 120. Grote apparently inclines to Kriiger’s view.—-‘ The Lacedemonians 
resolved to make up the naval force already existing among themselves and 
their allies to an aggregate of 500 triremes, chiefly by the aid of the friendly 
Dorian cities on the Italian and Sicilian coasts,’ vi. p. 167. Diodorus (xii. 41) 
says the Italians and Sicilians were to send 200 ships, but it does not seem to 
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have been actually done. opévois. v. Jelf, § 589, 3. K. ef. iti. 63, 
P. explains é\ecdat as equivalent to ppovely 7a Twos. We say, to take part, to 
take up a side. émerax@noav. Here is another difficulty; what is 


the nominative to ér.? If we had vfjes the construction would be simple and 
regular. (Cf. Ces. B.G. Naves iis imperate sunt.) But Lobeck and all the 
commentators agree that vais is always accusative and never nominative. 
Poppo therefore would read érerdx@y, (which in fact must be supplied before 
érouudCewv,) from the Vienna MS. Cf. n. adi. rqi.d. Jelf, § 898, 2, considers it 
as a sort of attraction, the subject of the dependent being transferred to the prin- 
cipal clause, in which it stands as the object. But, after all is it so certain that 
vais cannot in Attic Greek stand as a nominative? If it cannot, probably some 
transcriber, not knowing the fact, substituted it for ves, imagining that 
he was removing an Ionicism from the text. apyipiov pyrdv— 
“a specified sum,’ cf. c. 70, and iv. 69. ‘The highest amount which each state 
would be called on to supply was fixed once for all. The supplies in money 
and stores were also regularly appointed, so that an army with all its equipments 
could be collected by a single summons.’ Mill. Dor. i. p. 198. Thirlwall 
says, ‘If Sparta determined the amount of the contributions required by ex- 
traordinary occasions, she was obliged carefully to adjust it to the ability of 
each community,’ Vol. iii. p. 119. Cf. Wachsmuth, Vol. ii. p. 144. 
pid vyl. A greater number would imply a hostile intention, Cf. iii. 71, vi. 52. 
(c.) e€fratov =ddoxluafov. Schol. Cf. vi. 97. p-adrov— 
diligentius P. Képxvpay. P. ad. i. 44. Kedar. Cf. e. 9, 68. 
ZLdxuvOor i. 47, ii. g. The Zacynthians were allies of Corcyra before. 
el ely. v. Jelf, § 885. 2, Matth. p. 907. tépié Cf. vi. go. 
Katatohepnoovres. J elf, §68r. 6, participle used for the infinitive, referring 
to the present conviction with regard to something future. xarar. cf. iv. 1= 
debellare ; bello infestare, P. 


CuHaPTeR VIII.—(a) dXlyov érevdovv od8év. P. compares Liv. xxix. 1, 
‘Nihil parvum agitabat animo.’ Uppovro— ad bellum cupide fere- 
bantur,’ Goll. [Cf. Hom. Jl. \ 50; Odys. w. 68; Callim. H. Del. 175; 
Appian, B.C. ii. 30], so vii. 7, és ré\Xa mod eréspwvro. Hence épwoo=the 
Lat. Vale, Acts xxiii. 30. PP. translates it ‘totis viribus incumbebant.’ 
dpxopevor. A general reflection, which the 6¢ in the apod. applies to the 
special case. avTivapBdavovrar. So dvréxovrac vii. 66. Cf. Plat. 
Protag. pp. 275, 314, Bekker, and c. 62, ‘set vigorously to work.’ 
veoTns=veot, So Hrxla, Abstract for concrete. Cf. 20, 21. 

Gmeiplas. The Schol. quotes the proverb, yAvkds daelpw mébdeuos. 
petréwpos—‘ wound up to the full pitch of warlike excitement,’ Grote. Cf. ¢. 11, 
4 yap ‘E\Ads waca émfipra. Poppo compares the Latin phrases, arrectum, 
erectum, expectatione suspensum esse. Evvvovedv—‘ coming into 
conflict,’ so Evvlarnut, Herod. i. 202, al yrOuar Evvéoracay. ‘ The opinions 
clashed.’ 

(b.) Aoya. The difference between Aédyca and ypyopol seems to be this— 
xpnouds (Th. xpdw, xpaoGar) is an answer returned to one who consults an 
oracle; Aéytov any ominous saying, whether given by a God unconsulted, ora 
soothsayer. Weissagungen, K. Cf. lib. viii. 1; for the xpyoponddyor, see 
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Aristoph, Av. 960 sq. h. 1. ¢: xxi. Afjos éxwhOy KA. Cf i 
23, Arist. Acharn. 12. Schol. Call. H. Del. 11, Schol. Virg. din. iii. 77, 
with Heyne’s Eucursus. There is a difficulty here, as Herodotus, vi. 98, men- 
tions an earthquake in Delos, B.c. 490. Wass thinks this is the one to which 
Thucydides refers, é\ly@ mpd rovrwv being taken in a loose sense (just as nuper 
in Latin has the same vague meaning). Pliny (Hist. N. iv. 12) and Seneca 
(NV. Q. vi. 26) speak of only two earthquakes at Delos. See Thirlwall, Vol. 
iii. p. 124. n, who quotes Voss, Mythol. Forsch. Some suppose that Herodotus 
merely quoted a report of the Delians, ws @deyov of A7j\tor; and that his earth- 
quake never did take place. Miiller (Dor. i. 312, Germ. ed.) supposes 
Thucydides had never seen the passage in Herodotus. Cf. adi. 20; Cramer's 
Ane. Greece, s.v. Delos. avefnretro. The prep. exerts its force of 
back, hence ‘altius indagabantur,’ dvafnretoGar= dvwbev (nretcbat. So dvacko- 
meiy, dvatipav, dvadnpav, dvaxpivew, Abresch. ap. Gottleb. 

(¢.) 4 edvora trapa todd érole. Cf. Dion. xlv. p. 427, lv. p. 851, who copies 
this passage. So Appian B. C. i. 82, 4 etvora rev dvipav és rods brdrous Tapa 
moXv érolet, which seems to confine the reading émole,, which K. and Baver 
prefer to dryer. Cf. rpoororfoat, v. 3, worovmevor, v. 7, ‘adjungebat homines” 
won over, B. For the feeling entertained by the subject-allies towards Athens 
see Grote, vi. p. 44, and Wachsmuth’s Hist. Antig. ii. p. 98. For mapa wodd 
see Jelf, § 637, iii. 3. f. See note, i. 29. c. Tpoe@évrwv—‘ set forth 
as their plea, tpbpacts, for going to war. For the grammatical construction, see 
Jelf, § 710 b, the gen. abs. implying the notion of cause, instead of agreeing with 
the subject of the verb, or some object thereof. Cf. Theoph. Ch. 1. uixpopidor. 
eevOepotow. Cf. c.-72.a. ‘As chief of the Peloponnesian confederacy, 
Sparta presented the majestic and winning aspect of the champion of liberty 


against Athenian tyranny and ambition,’ Thirlw. Vol. iii. p. 120. éppwro, 
was fully set—had all its energies strung up. iSidrys. Cf. v. 67, where 
we find Pollis, an Argive, fitting out a privateer. . EvverrAapBdvewv. 
The middle is the more common form, KX. @ py tis atts 


twapéorar. Thuc. repeats the idea, iv. 14, cexwrdoOar eddxer Exacros @ uh Tie 
kal avros éoyw wapiv. The perfect xex. denotes the certainty of the result, K. 
Spyy elxov. Cf. c. 65, Tov Ilepixdéa ev dpyi efxov, and 18. év roatry dpyf 6 
atpards Tov Apxléamov etxev, the form with the prep. being more common. So 
0 dpyiis Exew, dud udyys, C. 16; dea orovdjs, dua pidlas, mioréws, moeuov, dud 
Bixys, Soph. Ant. 742, K. Cf. Plat. Ale. 18. 


Cuaprer IX.—(a.) Aak. &%ppaxor. ‘ Within the isthmus her allies in- 
cluded all the states of Peloponnesus, except Achaia and Argos: hence the 
great contest now beginning was not improperly called the Peloponnesian war,’ 
Thirlw. iii. p. r19. *Apyelwv. Cf. Diod. xii. 42. Wachsmuth’s 
HH. A. ii. p. 106, seg. 

(b.) Poxfs. Cf i. 112.4. Had the Phocians passed over to the Lace- 
deemonian interest since this event, or must we with P. suspect sume error? 
Probably the former; as we find them afterwards decidedly joining the 
Lacedemonians. Cf. iv. 89. 118, v. 64. Aoxpol. 4.¢. Opuntii. 
"Apmpakiarar. Cf. c, 68. twréas St Bowrol. Cf. c. 12. ¢. 

(¢.) "A@nvatoy 8 Aristophanes (Vesp. 707) says the Athenian empire 
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comprehended 1000 cities, but some allowance must doubtless be made for 
poetic exaggeration. Her subjects were more opulent than the allies of Sparta, 
and she disposed of their revenues at pleasure. Xior, AdeBror. At 
that time the only free islands. Navrdktw. Cf. i. 103. 
?Axapvavev. All but Eniade, c. 102, del rére rodeulous bvTas povbus AK. 
Kapla. Cf. c. 69. 7a éml Opgxnys. Cf. adi. 56, andc. 29. Ken. 
Hell, 11. ii. 5. Grote, vi. p. go. The Thraceward allies included Potidea, 
Chalcidice, Bottizea and probably Thasos. The neighbouring inland territory was 
held by Perdikkas. For the early connexion between Athens and Thrace, v. 
Herod. vi. 39. Hegesipyle, wife of Miltiades, was daughter of a Thracian king. 
Cf. Wachsmuth, ii. p. 39. and 94. ‘Some of the possessions of Thasos on the 
Thracian coast had fallen into the power of the Persians, and required to be de- 
livered from the Persian governors by whom they were occupied. We may infer 
from the expeditions to Eion and Daton that this was chiefly effected by the 
Athenians, who, upon pretext of compensating themselves for their exertions, 
retained possession of these places.’ [See Mr. Shilleto’s pamphlet, Thucydides 
or Grote, i. p. 10, note.] MaAov kal Onpas. Colonies of the 
Minye, from Lacedemon, P, Cf. Thirlwall, i. p. 277. 


CHaPTer X.—(a.) tats wédeow—i.e. kara médels, as Exagrot, below. 
éoBarotvres. Cf vii. 28, v. 14. They were 40 days absent from home. 


Cf. c. 51. érousa ylyvorro—‘ as they severally got things 
ready. v. Matth. p. 899. The ¢terative optative being referred to the several 
States, each in its turn. 7a 800 pépn. Cf. K.ad.i. 74. a. ‘ Two-thirds 


of all the population capable of bearing arms.’ ii. c.12.. 7d operepsy 
pépos. ©. 47. ob Edupayor rt. 6. pw. Oowep Kal 7d rp&rov. iii. 15. Cas. B.C. 
i. 82. Grote, vi. p. 168, explains it as: ‘Two-thirds of a certain assumed 
rating, for which the city was held liable in the books of the confederacy. So 
that the Beotians and others who furnished cavalry were not constrained to send 
two-thirds of their entire force of Hoplites.’ 

(b.) "Apx(8apos. [i. 79. dvhp Evverds kal cddpwv.] the second of his 
name, and 18th king of the Proclide branch, succeeded on the deposition of his 
grandfather Leotychides; Zeuxidamus having died before his father. Cf. 
Herod. vi. 71. Paus. iii. 7.8. He married Lampito, daughter of Leotychides 
by a second marriage. He led the first three expeditions into Attica, in the 
years B.C. 431, 430, 428, and died about B.0. 427, as in the following year his 
son Agis invaded Attica. Plutarch (Cimon, c. xvi) mentions the fourth year of 
his reign as coincident with the earthquake at Sparta. Clinton fixes his ac- 
cession therefore at B.0. 469. Paus. J.c. briefly mentions the chief transactions of 
his reign. His presence of mind saved Sparta at the time of the earthquake, 
and his whole life justifies the character that Thucydides gives him for intelli- 
gence and temperance. His death was as great a loss to Sparta, as that of 
Pericles to Athens. He left «4 daughter, Cynisca, the first woman who ever 
carried off an Olympic victory. The first ro years of the war are said to have 
been called from him’ Apxtddpios rédenos. v. Harpocration, s.v. and Aekeherxds 
TONE MOS. tobs év téehke=ev dpxf, P. Cf. ad.i. to. e, 58. a, iii 
36, vi. 88. Xen. Anad, ii. Herod. ix. 106. dEohoyurdérous mapelvat 
—‘nvost of consideration so that they should be present,’ i.e. ‘those who had the 
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greatest right to be present.’ K. says tuyxadéoas rapeivas, ‘having summoned to 
be present,’ would be without example, he would therefore read rapawav, 
Reisk. suggests rapudby. 


Cuaprern XI.—(a.) Garetpor. Cf. K. ad. i. 80. a. 

(b.) éwfiproi—is up at the sound of, up in arms, asc. 8, Meréwpos Fv. Cf. 
Liv. ii. 54, xxi. 20. tpoadxer Thy younv—‘ attendit quo tandem res 
sit evasura,’ G. eivoray exovoa. Cf. ad. c. 8, ‘having a strong 
feeling in our favour, which induces them to hope we shall succeed in our enter- 
prise, and therefore is anxiously watching the result.’ This is surely better than 
the other interpretation, ‘that we are doing what we purpose, through hatred of 
the Athenians.’ Kriiger compares Plat. Rep. 608. A, etvor éodueda pavfvar 
airyy ws BéAriora. Thuc. iii. 83, v. 40. émvootpev. So érwojoat 
dgeis, i. 70. wAHGe. So ‘multitudo’ in Cesar. ‘ With superiority 
of force. Cf. ch. 89a., i. 125.4. Plutarch (Pericles, c. xxxiii) says 60,000 men. 
The Scholiast on Soph. Gd. Col. 694, says 100,000. Cf. Thirlwall, iii. p. 117. 
dopddea ph dv éMGeiv. Cf. ili. 39, mapdoxer dxvor wh édOcly és ra Bewd. 

(c.) Ta T&V Todképwv—‘bellorum eventus, res bellice,’ P. Soc. 80. q. v. Ta 
rhs opyfis=dpyn. Soph. Gi. 7. 977. ra rhs rux fs. é& édlyou. Cf. c. 
89. In its usual sense in Thucyd., ‘on a sudden,’ * at short notice.’ K. 
ywapn=dPpovjpart, i. 81. ‘Geist und Muth,’ K., but Bl. translates it by 
‘consiliis.’ ? See ch. i. 130. b, from which it appears that it refers to the 
state of the will or purpose—with resolute will, but cautious action. 

(d.) ob. Connect with ddtvarov, K. ‘Not so weak as their enemies would 
wish us to believe,’ Arnold. Cf. the Latin phrases—‘haud ita magnus,’ haud 
ita pridem. 

(¢.) Sppact. Cf. i. 82. Hom. Jl. N. 99, Oadua 768’ dbOadwoicw spOuar. 
évy 7@ Tapavtlka—‘all are angry to see themselves with their own eyes, and at 
the present moment suffering some unusual injury. Poppo. T.K.A. considers 
dpay a loosely appended explanatory infinitive. dnles. Grote, 
vi. p. 169. ‘All men exposed to any unusual indignity become incensed, and act 
more under passion than under calculation, when it is actually brought under 
their eyes.’ viv éavTdv supply dnouuérvyy. Jelf, § 895. c. 

(f.) 8é6&av—‘ glory or shame as the result may be.’ Ruhm oder Schande. KX. 
ér’ duddrepa. Jelf, 635. 3. b, ‘both ways,’ z.e., whether the issue be glorious 
or disastrous. Reisk. explains it, ‘whether they come out to fight or not.’ 
Sry dv Tis HyATa. Jelf, § 838. 2. Kéopov = evKocula, evratla. 
P. Cf. Herod. vii. 104. dféws Sexdpevor. Combining the 
meaning of each word, ‘quick to hear and prompt to obey your orders.’ A tech- 
nical expression, A. says. vi. 34. d, dféws welOec@at. 


CHapreR XII.—(a.) Siadtoas—‘ having dissolved.’ We have the middle 
form below. émeud} euedre SuadrvcerOar, * When he was about to part from his 
conductors,’ =aglorac@at, Schol. ; él Td Kowdv = 7a TEA. TAS apxas. 
To the authorities, i.c., ‘to a public hearing.’ Cf. K. ad. i. go, who explains 
it by ‘die Regierung.” __ 

(b.) vevuxnkvta. Simply implies that Pericles’ proposition was carried, not 
that any contrary vote was proposed. éfecrparevpéver, ‘now that the Lace- 
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demonians had taken the field,’ ap axotoa.. The aorist in- 
finitive. ‘ Without a hearing.’ The phrase is observable in connexion with 
S. Matth. i. v. 25, dws of érexe. 

(c.) Srv HSe A jpépa «.tr.d. The dre simply introduces the saying of 
Melesippus, as in Herodotus, passim. Hudson compares Virg. din, iv. 169, 


Tlle dies primus lethi primusque malorum 
Causa fuit. 


Aristophanes had this passage also in view in the Pax, v. 435, according to the 


Scholiast, 
onéviorres evywpecba Thy viv huépav 
"EdAnow dpéat race woddGv Kayabav, 


Gott. compares Hom. v. 63. Xen. Hell. ii. ii. 23. Walckenar ad. Herod. v. 


97. Sall. Jug. ds 8 ddlkero K.7.4. Observe the change of 
subject. tous immeds. Cf. ad.c. 9. b. ‘The whole of their 
cavalry.’ 


Cuaprer XIII.—(a.) Evhdeyopévav és tr. I. The preposition referring to 
a verb of motion, connected with a verb of rest, when previous motion is implied. 
So in Latin, ‘Abdo me in Italiam.’ So dOpolfew, Evvayelpew, adlfew, és. 
- See notes, i. 51. b, 65. b. orparnyos—‘ minister of war.’ Niebuhr 
compares the re-election of Pericles year after year to that of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent at Florence year after year to the post of Gonfaloniere. Cf. c. 65. 
Béxartos adtéds. Cf. Hom. I. x. 495, 


Tov TpiokadéxaTov pedindéa Oupdy arnvpa. 


pf] wodAdKis—‘ ne forte,’ properly, ‘as often happens.’ It has this force after 
el, édy, wh, va uy. mrapadlry kal pi) Sydon— ‘pass by without 
injuring. Justin (iii, 7) says it was actually done. Cf. Tac. Hist. v. 23. 
‘Sicut Cerialis agros villasque Civilis intactos, notd arte ducum sinebat.’ So 
Coriolanus. Fabius’s lands were spared by Hannibal. v. Liv. ii. 30, xxii. 
23. @. 7a, dyn adver. Cf. i. 127 Av dpa pi} 
Sydcorw—ahlyow—‘in the possible event of their not ravaging.’ dpa implies 
that there existed some ground for such an inference. See also Jelf, § 887. i. 
Matth. § 529. oixlas. Cf. Xen. Anab. vii. 4. 

Sia Xetpds Exe. A metaphor from driving, ‘to have well in hand.’ Matth. 
§ 580. 

(b.) Ta 8 wOAAG Tod ToAdnov youn K.T.A. That superiority in war as a 
general rule is the result of skill and superabundance of resources.’ 

(c.) mpooidytav akoclav raddyrov k. 7. A.— since the average (eri rd ToXd) 
yearly revenue amounted to,’ &c. The original amount levied was 460 talents, 8B.c. 
477, Thue. i. 96. The money was paid to the Hellenotamize at Delos, which 
was then the treasury, rayeZov. The treasure was removed from Delos to Athens 
during the lifetime, and with the concurrence of, Aristides, who had adjusted 
the original levy (C. Nep. in vit. 3). Wachsmuth supposes this to have been 
done B.c. 461, Ol. 79. 4. Pericles was appointed the superintendent (v. Diod. 
xii. 38), as at his instigation, or that of the Samians, the treasury was removed ; 
and by a despotic decree passed apparently at his suggestion, the amount was 
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raised to 600 talents. Towards the close of the reign of Philip it was raised to 
1200 talenis ; and the management of it was entrusted to the orator Lycurgus, 
who, like Pericles, defrayed out of it the expenses of restoring and improving 
the public buildings. Grote considers these 600 talents to be equal to about 
138,000l. (cf. Diod. xii, 40). 

dvev tis GAAns tpooddov—i. ec. Popol, Tén, wevrnKooTh, Tiuhwara, the 
perolkiov, or ‘tax on resident aliens,’ the revenues from the mines at Laureium 
(for which see Boeckh’s dissertation at the end of his Pub. Econ., Grote v. p. 
yi sq.). Cf. Ken. Anad. vii. 1. 27. 

Ta yap TretoTa. .. pipia éyévero. The buildings erected or restored by 
Cimon and Pericles might easily have cost this sum. Cimon built the temple 
of Theseus, the Dionysiac theatre, the stoz and gymnasium, and embellished 
the academy, the agora, and other parts of the city, though this Plutarch says 
he did at his own expense. Pericles completed the fortifications left unfinished 
by Cimon, rebuilt many temples and buildings which the Persians had de- 
stroyed, and erected the temple of Eleusis, the Parthenon, and the Propylea. 
The last building was one of the noblest in Greece ; it was five years in erecting, 
and cost 2012 talents=460,000l. (v. Harpocrat. in voc.). The whole was of 
Pentelic marble, and the size of the blocks was enormous, v. Paus. i. 22. 4. 
Aristoph. Equit. 1326. It was commenced in the Archonship of Euthymenes— 
the architect was Mnesicles. (v. Smith’s Geog. Dict. art. Athenz ; Miiller’s 
Anc. Art. § 109. 3 ; Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 136.) és Tlor(Saray 
From c. lxx. b, we learn they had then spent 2000 talents on the siege, and from 
iii. 17, that 3000 Hoplites were engaged in the blockade, each of whom received 
two drachme a day. apyuplov émurhpov—‘ argentum signatum.’ 
Coined money, as opposed to bullion, dpyuplov doquor (vi. 8), aurum infectum, 
and aurum factum in oxe’n, dva0qpwara, dyddwara, &c. The first stamper of 
Grecian coins is said to have been Phido the Argive, c. B.c. 894, who coined 
gome silver money in Adgina. The oldest Greek coins to which a date can be 
unhesitatingly assigned, are the silver medals of Alexander the First of Macedon, 
minted about the year of the Battle of Marathon, v. Cardwell, on Coins, 
Lect. v. p. 110; Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 127. 

(d.) iep&. oxeby—‘ sacred utensils used in public processions and games.’ Of 
these spectacles Pericles was very fond, as one great engine of political power. 
v. Plut. in Vit. xi., del pév twa Oday raynyupixhy 7 éotlacw 7) moumhy elvar py- 
xavduevos ev dare, These sacred vessels (roume?a) were kept in the Pom- 
peium, a building near the Piraic gate, and probably chosen for this purpose as 
the most suitable place near the road to the Pirzeus. [Cf. Paus. Ait. i. 2; 
Harpocrat. in v. roumeta, Demosth. ¢. Androt. p. 615.] Pausanias says some 
of these processions were annual, others at longer intervals. Leake and Miiller 
suppose the Panathenza are alluded to; Forchhammer, the Eleusinian festival. 
The orator Lycurgus is said to have furnished vases and other ornaments and 
dresses for the Panathenaic processions. Cf. Paus. Att. i. 29; Plut. vit. 
Lyeurg. oxida Mndixé. The scholiast mentions the silver-footed 
throne of Xerxes, and the golden acinaces of Mardonius, which appears to 
have been worth 3000 Darics, (Dem. adv. Timoc. p. 741.) Cf Herod. viii. 
go, Asch. Pers. 466. For the grammatical construction of raddvtav, see Jelf, 
780. b. qtav dAdwv tepdy. The commentators differ as to 
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whether these words refer to sacred ‘ vessels,’ or ‘to temples.’ Arnold main- 
tains that they can only mean the latter. Bloomf, and Poppo extend the sense, 
and Kriiger clearly shows from Xenophon (Hell. i. 7. 23), Appian (ii. p. 613), 
and Isocrates (viii. 126), that the sense need not be restricted. 

eelpywvrat—‘ if they should be absolutely excluded ;’ from all revenue arising 
from these things, tribute, offerings, &c. airs THs G00. 
This was the famous chryselephantine statue of Athena, executed by the hand 
of Phidias himself. It was twenty-six cubits, or nearly forty feet high, Schol. 
ad Arist. Pac. 588. Philochorus reckons the moveable drapery at: four talents 
more than Thucydides, and by some the weight is placed even at fifty. (Diod. 
xii. 40, where Wesseling considers Philochorus’ statement to be the most pro- 
bable, the others using round numbers.) For a full account of the statue, see 
Miiller’s Ancient Art, § 113; Smith’s Geog. Dict. art. Athenz, and Dict. of 
Biogr. s.v. Phidias, Vol. iii. p. 250; Cramer, v. 2, p. 330, Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 
§ 5. 18, Sillig. The statue was finished and dedicated B.c. 438. 

oraOucv. v. Jelf, § 578. 

(e.) xpvolov drépbov—‘ aurum coctum, refined gold.’ Cf. Theog. 449, 
Herod. i. 50; opposed to white gold, Aevxos xpucds, ¢.¢. alloyed with silver ; 
fr. éyw coquo; cf. Butt. Zrr. v. p. 114. Cramer calculates the value of this 
gold at more than 150,000l. sterling of our money, ii. p. 297. Poppo considers 
it= ten times the value of silver. Cf. Béckh, P. Gic.i. p. 479 and 23, Grote 
vi. p. 163. Lachares appropriated the gold. v. Paus. i. xxv. 5. 
meptaiperév may refer either to the statwe or the gold, ‘ capable of having the 
gold detached,’ or ‘capable of being detached,’ Bl. and T. K. A. prefer the 
latter, Poppo and Kriiger the former sense. Xphpact. The 
causal dative. Trav wap trahfww—‘ the men who manned the ram- 
parts,’ sing. for plu., ‘the line of battlements,’ or rather the termination implies 
he plural, just as we might say the ‘ coping’ for the line of ‘ coping-stones,’ cf. 
éUAwow, ch. 14.0 Hom. JI. xii. 381; Blomf. ad. Aisch. S. Theb. 30, Ag. 
372, Arist. Ach. 72, mapa rhv érahéw év gopyt@ xataxelwevos. Herod. ix. 7; 
Thue. iv. 115, vii. 28. épv\accov—‘ were on garrison duty.’ 

(f.) perolkwv. Only the richest resident aliens, probably the lcorede?s 
served as ér\irat. They mostly served on board ship. (See Poppo, who quotes 
Bockh’s Inserip. i. p. 306.) Cf co. 31.h. 1, i, 143, ili, 16. These lcoredeis 
ranked after the mpdgevor, needed no mpoordrys, and paid no werolkov. S. and 
L. Of. Clinton, F. H., Vol. ii. p. 389. tod Padyprcod telxous. 
The Phaleric or Southern wall (as the Peiraic was sometimes called the 
Northern wall. Plat. Rep. iv. p. 440), formed one of the legs (cxéAn, Diod. 
Sic. xiv. So Meyapia oxédn, Arist. Lysist. 1170), or as the Latin writers call 
them, the arms (brachia, Liv. xxxi. 26) of the Pirzeus. It ran nearly due 
south to Phalerum, consequently not parallel to the other two. By avroi rod 
xuxdo0, Thuc. means the cireuit of the walls of the Astu itself. The part 
guarded was forty-three stadia; the space between the long wall and the 
Phaleric was left undefended. Col. Leake says the outer or Piraic wall alone 
needed guarding, that being the only direction by which an enemy could ad- 
vance, To the 8. and E. of Athens there was no passage but by a circuitous 
and difficult pass between the city and Mount Hymettus. The two long walls 
ran in a 8. W. direction to Peirseus, parallel to, and at a distance of 550 feet 
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from, each other. The whole subject of these names is exceedingly compli- 
cated ; perhaps from a misconception of 4 passage in Harpocration (g.v. ded 
wécou relxous). It seems, after a careful examination of the different passages, 
that the following statement may reconcile the conflicting opinions. The two 
original walls were the Piraic and Phaleric, called respectively 7d Bopeiov and 
76 vérwov retyos. These were commenced during the exile of Cimon, B.c. 457, 
and completed the following year. Having thus far succeeded in carrying his 
plans, Pericles, some time between this date and the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war, urged the Athenians to build the intervening wall. 
Socrates we know (Plat. Gorg. p. 455) was present at the assembly when he 
pressed his scheme, The object was to render the communication between the 
city and Pireeus quite secure. This intervening wall was called 7d 6:4 péoov 
reixos, and in reference to this the Piraic wall was called 76 é&wOev. But very 
frequently in later times the term of vériov re?xos originally applied to the 
Phaleric, was given indiscriminately to this intermediate wall from its relative 
position to the Piraic. After the erection of this intermediate wall, the Phaleric 
was suffered to fall into decay, as we hear of the destruction of two long walls 
by the Lacedemonians (Xen. Hell. ii. 2), and Conon after the battle of Cnidus 
probably restored but two. Their foundations may still be traced in many 
parts. Cf. Cramer, Vol. ii. pp. 311, 12. 347; Smith’s Geog. Dict., art. 
Athen ; Leake’s Topogr. p. 351, and Forchhammer’s essay, quoted by Smith ; 
Clinton, F. H. ii. p. 394. Tod TweprérerOar—‘ that they would out- 
last the war,’ Hobbes. 


CuapteR XIV.-—(a.) katackevh. Cf. adi. 10, ii. 5; Isocr. Areop. c. 20. 
kalatpotyres Tv EiAwow—‘ taking down and carrying into the city (for écexo- 
utgovro refers to this also), the wooden framework and weather-boarding of their 
houses.’ Part of the ravaging an enemy’s land consisted in the destruction of 
these buildings. Cf. Herod. i. 17, who speaking of Alyattes’ invasion of the 
Milesian territory, says, olkjuara Ta émt rdv dypdv ore KaréBaddev, ov're 
éverlumpn, ore Olpas dwéora, Of. Ken. Anab. ii. 2. 16, Ta dd THv olkidy 


g0da, and vii. 4. 1. BiBouwv. Cf. i. 23. 114. Tas 
virovs Tas emuepévas. e.g. Atalanta (which they afterwards fortified as a 
garrison, ¢. xxxii. a), the Petaliz, Aigina, Macris, &c. avarracts 


(what precedes), weravdcraoss, v. xvi., ‘a breaking up of their establishments and 
removing elsewhere,’ so vii. 75; an unusual sense, copied by Dio Cass. and 
Appian. B. Its usual application in Herodotus is to the removal of the inhabi- 
tants of a conquered city, to the country of their victors, and their replacement 
by settlers sent from their own country, as in the case of Aigina by the Athenians, 
Samaria by Shalmanezer, &. Cf. Herod. i. 177, vii. 118, ix. 106, &c. 


Cuaprer XV.—(a.) érépwv paddov. For 4 érépos. v. K. ad. i. 85. b. 
eeore F hui padrov érépwr. kata wédes. Strabo, ix. 609, enumerates 12. 
mputaveta— town halls.’ The ap. was the mark of a distinct state or indepen- 
dent civilcommunity. The common altar-fire was here, (hence derived by sume 
from mupds raefov,) and stood in the same relation to the national, as the ¢orla 
to the domestic home. v. Liv. xli. 20, penetrale Urbis. Cf, Thirlwall’s 
Greece, iii, p. 122. 
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(b.)—Enevowlor. Cf. Platon. Menex. p. 339. Plut. vit. Thes. p. 49. 
eBaclrevoe—‘ came to the throne,’ lit. ‘became king.’ Cf. Herod. ii. 2. 
peta Tod Evverod. v. Poppo. ‘ Who to political sagacity added great power.’ 


Cf. Dion. Hal. Ant. p. 82. pera Tod Spacrnplou Kai Evverds. To 
BovAeurfpia. The centres of municipal government, town councils, so to speak, 
though of course the analogy is imperfect. vepopévous. v. ad. i. 


58. Cf. v.27. * Continuing to possess and occupy, and reap the fruits.’ rods 
xapmovs dépev. The union effected by Theseus had no relation to residence, 
but merely incorporation into one political body, Athens being made the 
supreme seat of government. Cf. Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 99. 

Evvrehodyrwv. Explained by Dr. Arnold as—‘ contributing to it” It surely 
refers to ‘forming one portion of a political union or state by paying joint 
taxes to it.’ So Kriiger. ‘Staatlichen Genossenschaft.’ Cf. iv. 76. 

€vvolk.a. Hudson considers this festival to be equivalent to the 
Herolxca, celebrated on the roth day of Hecatombeon. [Or perhaps we may 
say more correctly that what in Thucydides’ time was called Evvoixla was 
called in Plutarch’s days werolxa, Plut. in vit. Thes. xxiv. 1.] It was origi- 
nally distinct from, but afterwards identical with, the Panathenea. 

(c.\—8yporekq. K. Cf. Bockh.i. p. 228. OSnuwored#, that for which the 

aéNus furnishes the victims, dyyorccd for which the duos (or S702). 
*Odvprlov. The Olympeium was one of the most ancient buildings in Athens, 
and was said to have been founded by Deucalion. v. Paus. Attic. 1. xviii. 8, 
Peisistratus raised a magnificent structure on the site of the old building, but 
did not live to finish it. After the expulsion of Hippias it remained untouched 
for 400 years; the prejudices against the Peisistratide, as Mure observes, 
probably operating against its completion. Antiochus Epiphanes contemplated 
its completion, but it was eventually finished by Hadrian, who was present at 
its dedication (Spartian, in vit. Hadr.). It contained a chryselephantine statue 
of Jupiter. Its site is still indicated by 16 gigantic Corinthian columns of white 
marble, to the 8.E. of the Acropolis, near the right bank of the Ilissus. They 
are the largest columns now standing in Europe. [See the authorities in Cramer, 
ii. p. 324, and Smith, art. Athena, p. 289.] Cf. Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 159. 
IIv@lov. Cf. vi. 54, stood near the Olympeium, Cf. Cramer, ii. p. 326. 
Tas. Surnamed xouporpédos. Hudson. év Aluvats. Limne was 
a district 8. of the Acropolis. Cramer considers this temple identical with the 
Leneum (ii. p. 326). Cf. Harpocrat. in v. Arist. Ran. 218. The Dionysiac 
theatre stood close to it; v. Leake, Topogr. p. 54. Poppo quotes Schneider De 
Re Scenicd, p. 44. "AvGeotnpidve. This festival, (distinct from the 
Lenea and rural Dionysia, Bockh and Wachsmuth) was celebrated on the 11th, 
y2th, and 13th of Anthesterion. The rath (ol xées) was the principal day. v. 
Wacham. ii. p. 254 sq. and 286. Cf. Demosth. c. Neer. p. 1371, and Schneider, 
u.s, Cf. Clinton, ii, p. 332. Donaldson’s Gk. Theat. p. 132. 

(d.)—«pfvy— Evveaxpotvw. Hudson considers that the epithet évveax. 
is not to be taken literally, but as equivalent to roduxpotyy (as Cratinus ap. 
Tzetz. Chil. viii. 184, calls it) as Virgil says of Timavus, which has but 7 
mouths ; ‘unde per ora novem,’ din. i. 245. So Schol. ad. Arist. Eguit. 523. 
dwoexaxpovvoy oréua. Harpocrat. s.v. évyeax. and Aovrpodédpos, where see 
Valesius’ note, Paus, i. xiv. i. Plin. H. NM. iv. 7, and Bekker’s Charicles ii. 
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460. This fountain of Callirhoé was the only spring water used for drinking by the 
Athenians, all the rest being too salt and brackish for that purpose. A fountain 
near this spot still retains the name of Kalliroi, and Col. Leake says it is still 
resorted to as the only spot in the neighbourhood furnishing sweet water, 
Topog. p. 47. The natural sources were covered by some kind of building, and 
fitted with 9 pipes by the Peisistratide. Enneacrunos was therefore its 
architectural name, the spring being called Callirhoé. Of. Stat. Thebd. xii. 629, 
‘Callirhoé novies errantibus undis.’ It flows from a ridge of rocks crossing 
the bed of the Ilissus, from which it was distinct; 7 of these orificesare still visible. 


[v. Smith, Athene. p. 292. Cramer, ii. p. 338.] éxetvol—‘ the 
men of that day.’ modus. K. Cf v.18. 10, Arist. Lys. 245. 
487. 

CaaPTeR XVI.—otv. Epanalepsis, from c. xiv. olkhorer— 


In the then prevailing manner of living, in their own townships in the country, 
the Athenians participated. The unusual construction of a dative after 
Mere?xov instead of a genitive, is variously explained by commentators ; but a 
dative after the uncompounded werd in the sense of local union or community 
is common enough, v. Jelf, § 636. ii. b, and § 642. b. Poppo produces two 
instances of a dat. after xowwveiy from Demosthenes, and the Scholiast simply ex- 
plains it as an antiptosis, which is most natural. Baver would supply the prepo- 
sition év, ‘had a share in.’ Abresch. says it is an independent dative =‘ quod 


attinet ad.’ Kriiger supposes an omission. Tq emi odd must be taken 
adjectively— the long protracted residence.’ Tmavounola— most of 
them having been born or bred in the country, or having settled and lived there, 
they and all their families.’ Cf. Thirlwall, iii. p. 122. od fa8lws. 
A litotes—‘ with great reluctance.’ petavacrdoets. An idea 
exactly conveyed by the French ‘ deménager.’ dvenddres— 


‘ wieder-hergestellt,’ K., implies that they had ‘re-collected round them all their 
ancient comforts of villas, farm and out-buildings, household furniture and 
decorations, farm stock,’ &c. Cf. Isocr. Areop. 20. iepa,, as 
Thirlwall remarks (u. s.), ‘though the incorporation of the Attic townships had 
for ages extinguished their political independence, it had not interrupted their 
religious traditions, or effaced the peculiar features of their local worship.’ Bl. 
compares Aristoph. Pax, 574. dlarray implies ‘changing their home, as well 
as their way of life.’ 


Cuarrer XVII.—(a.) otkhoeas—‘had dwellings of their own to. go to.’ 
The whole number of houses in Athens has been reckoned at about ten thousand. 
Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 24. Mem. iii.6.14. Gcon. viii. 22. Most of these 
were small and incommodious (see Bekker’s Charicles, quoted above), none 
above one story high, constructed either of a framework of wood (é¥Awots) or of 
unburnt bricks, Even those of Themistocles, Aristides, and Cimon, were very 
ordinary buildings. (v. Demosth. v. Aristocr. p. 689. Olynth. iii. p. 35, 6.) 
Their insignificance is shown by the small prices they fetched, i. e. from three or 
five minz to 120; 50 minw was a considerable price. v. Bickh, P. £. p. 66. 
The influx of a rural population (Acharne alone furnishing probably a popula- 
tion of 12,000, not including slaves) into a city already containing 120,000 
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persons according to Clinton, or 192,000 according to Leake, must have been 
most distressing. Cf, Clinton, F. H. ii. 387, Leake, p. 618, and Béckh. p. 30, 
who fixes the population of the city and harbours at 180,000, v. Smith, art. 
Athens, p. 622. Ta. éptpa—‘ places void of building.’ *Edevow(ov. 
The temple of Ceres and Proserpine, where the lesser Eleusinian mysteries 
were celebrated. Paus. Att. xiv. It stood probably in an island of the 
Tlissus, a retired spot, where foundations are still discernible. v. Leake p. 115. 
Cramer, ii. p. 339. 7d Ilekacyuxdy. A spot originally inhabited 
by the Pelasgians who fortified the Acropolis, and from which they were 
expelled because they plotted against the Athenians. It was applied not only 
to a portion of the walls, but a space of ground below. Itis placed by Leake 
and most authorities at the N.W. angle of the Acropolis, the 8S. side being 
called Cimonium, Smith, Athene, p. 266. Cramer, ii. 332, and cf. Schol. 
Arist. Ay. 833. Herod. v. 64, ii. 51, vi. 137. Paus. i. 28. 3. Thue. iv, 
Tog. Hesych. v. wedacyixdv, and Smith, art. Pelasgi. dpydv— 
‘unoccupied.’ Grote, vi. p. 173; * untrodden,’ Thirlw. iii. p. 123. 
€wnnOn—‘ was blocked up with buildings.’ ‘Impletum fuit habitaturis,’ Bav. 
Cf. Soph. Bd. C. 27. Reissig. 

(b.)—yéver Oar. Sc. doxodow. K. KatTeckevdcavTro— richteten 
sich haiislich ein,’ K. Xen. Cyr. vii. 5. 37, and see Arnold’s note. 
Tdv Taxdv. Cf. Arist. Hg. 789. olkobvr’ év rais piidxvasoe Kal yurapiow Kai 
Tupytdlos, 

(c.)—éxdpynoe—‘ fasste,’ K. Properly applied to the measure of content 


of a vessel. Herod. i. 51. 6 mev xpceos KpnTip..... xwpéwr dupopéas 
é~axoolovs. Xen. Anab.i. v. 6. ‘orepov 84—‘ at a time considerably 
subsequent.’ karavepdapevor—‘ having portioned out among themselves.’ 
Evppdxous—e.g. Thessalians, &c. v. c. xxii. & tottTe 


mapacketdys. v. Jelf, § 442. 6, and see Arnold’s notes on viii. 5. I. 


Caarrer XVITI.—(a.) Otvofv. When the name of a place is defined as 
belonging to such a country, governed by a preposition, the country usually has 
the article, the place not. Soi. c. 111. eorpdrevoay rijs Oecoadlys én 
dpcaror, K. This was not the Demus near Marathon, but a town near 
Eleutherz, and on one of the roads from Attica into Beotia. It belonged to 
the tribe Hippothoontis. (Herod. v. 74. Harpocrat. in v. Sophocles ap. 
Strab. viii. p. 375.) Its exact site is not agreed upon by topographers. Sir W. 
Gell identifies it with Gypto Castro. Grote (vi. p. 170, n.) supposes Archi- 
damus marched over Geraneia, and fell into this road in order to receive the 
Beotian contingent. Wordsworth’s Greece, ‘p. 28. Of. Plat. Protag. § t. 


Wesseling ad. Diod. Sic. iv. 60, dpovple—‘ a garrisoned fort.’ 
Archidamus probably thought it unsafe to have so strong a fortress on his rear | 
or flank, 0. émére kKataddBor. The optative of indefinite fre- 


quency, KxaraddpBavew is used without the accusative in the sense of befalling. 

(b.)—& os. Either simply ‘in other ways,’ or better still, ‘ fruitlessly, to 
no purpose,’ ‘in a way other than the right.’ See Buttman, Lexilogus, and L. 
and 8. Lex. on the Homeric use of the word. Evvaywyi is variously 
explained by the commentators: 1. ‘Jn bringing the war about,’ Poppo. 
2. ‘ While the war was a-gathering,’ Dale. 3. ‘ In the congress held to deliberate on 
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the war,’ B. The first seems the best interpretation ; it may include ‘the getting 
together everything necessary or serviceable for the prosecution of the war,’ 
such as troops, ships, stores, &c., and the words of Thucydides just below seem 
to confirm this, een re Evvedéyero 6 orparéss émupovy. The 
variety of words used to express the inaction and dilatoriness of Archidamus is 
noticeable. émimov7, cxorabrys, émloxects, uéAAHoIs, KaOE5pa. See the note in 
Mr. Shilleto’s ‘ Thucydides or Grote,’ p. 20, on this ‘restless love of change in 
the use of words and constructions,’ and i. 38. u. 

(c.)—8ud téxous. v. Jelf, § 627. i. 3. dvetxev—‘ held aloof, 
kept quiet.’ Cf. vii. 48. c, viii. 94. b. Ken. Heil. i. 6. 14. 


CuaPreR XIX.—(a.) waray iSlav— having tried every conceivable form of 
attack.’ Cf. adi. tog. Tod Opous dxpdtovros—‘ when the summer 
was at its height and the corn ripe, T.K.A., i.e. the end of May according to 
Kriiger ; the end of June, Arnold; the middle of June, Grote and Niebuhr. 
Col. Leake says the harvest begins about June ro, and does not end before July 
20, or the beginning of August. 

(0.)—Ekevciva. Eleusis, though a place of considerable importance, was 
classed among the Attic Demi (Paus. Ait. 38. Schol. ad. Soph. @. C. oso), and 
belonged to the tribe Hippotboontis. The Eponymus Hero had a chapel in 
its vicinity. It had a citadel of some strength, comprised within the precincts 
of the temple of Ceres (Liv. xxxi. 25). It is now an inconsiderable village, 
retaining its name of Lesina. The temple which had been burnt by the Per- 
sians was rebuilt by Ictinus, the architect of the Parthenon, under the adminis- 
tration of Pericles. The bust of the colossal statue of Ceres is now in the 
British Museum, having been brought to England in 1802. (Cramer, ii. 360, 
sq., and the authorities there quoted. Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 81.) 

Oprdcrov weSlov took its name from the Demus Thria or Thrio, ii. 21 (v. ad 
i. 114). Cf. Herod. viii. 7. 65. Athen. vi. 66. Strab. ix. p. 395. It was 
about three miles N.E. of Eleusis. ‘Pelrovs. These were two salt 
lakes near the shore, on the right bank of which ran the sacred road, the ancient 
road from Eleusis to Athens. They were supposed to come from the Euripus of 
Chalcis, and being sacred to Ceres and Proserpine, none but priests were allowed 
to fish in them, Paus. Att. 38 (Gell ap. Cramer, ii. 356). Grote, vi. p. 175, 
‘The straight road from Thria led directly to Athens, across the ridge of Mount 
Aigaleos; but Archidamus turned off to the westward, leaving that mountain 
on his right until he came to Kropeia, where he crossed a portion of the line of 
4igaleos over to Acharne. He was here about seven miles from Athers.’ 
AiyéXewv, now Scaramanga, a continuation of Corydallus, rises above the coast, 
stretching northwards into the interior of Attica. From its summit Xerxes 
watched the battle of Salamis. Herod. viii. go. Demost. c. Timoer. p. 466. 
Kporetas. For the old reading xexporlas, cf. Schol. ad. Arist. Equit. 80. 
Axapvds. Acharne, the chief of the Attic Demi, with a population of 
12,000, furnished 3000 Hoplites to the Athenian army. It was about sixty 
stadia from Athens, which agrees with the situation of Menida, where extensive 
ruins are still visible. It gave its name to one of the gates of Athens, the Pyle 
Acharnice. It was flourishing as well by its corn, vines and olives (the ivy, 
too, was said to have been first discovered here, Paus, Ait. 32), as by its pecu- 
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liar abundance of charcoal-burning from the forests of ilex on the neighbouring 
hills. The Acharnians were celebrated for their sturdy valour even in the time 
of Pindar, ’Axdpvac eddvopes, Pind. Nem. ii. 24. Of. Avistoph. Acharn, pass. 
who describes them as 
mpeoBiral rwes 
‘Axaprexol, oremrol yépovres mplvivot 
arepduoves, Mapadwvoudxat operdduvivor. 
179 8q. 

(with Elmsley’s note). Cf, Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 85. sq. 
Kabefsuevor és. Cf. ad. c. xiii. a. 

Cuarrer XX.—(a.) Tvdpy—‘ design, or object.’ éoBorf. The 
usual meaning of this word in Herodotus and Thucyd. is a ‘mountain pass.’ 
(v. Herod. vii. 172. 5; Ken. Anab. i.2. 21; Hell. v. 4. 48; Thue. iii. 112, 
iv. 83. 127.) In a doubtful passage, viii. 31, it means apparently ‘an attack.’ 
Does it mean here ‘in this invasion of Attica” If so, it is, Poppo observes, an 
unusual instance of the dative of time, like the Latin adventu, discessu, &c. 
trepudeiy tpyPfvar. Jelf, § 687. 1, where the notion is not of permitting some- 
thing already existing, but something which may ewist. vedTytt. 
Abstract for concrete, as c. 8 and 21. 

(0.) amfvrycav aito. The more usual construction of this verb is with és 
and él, with an accusative, as iv. 77. 89, vii. I. 22. 35. It occurs again 
with the dative iv. 78. c, cal rore ropevouévy air@ dmravrjcavres, P. 
émurnSeros evorrparomedetoar, Cf. Jelf, §677, 2. obs. 1. The object of the in- 
finitive made into the subject of the verb. So Herod. ix. 7, émirndewrardy éorw 
eupaxéoacbarTs Opidoroy redlov. So Hurip. Phen.739; Hippol.369; Herod.vi.102. 

(c.) ardois—‘ a division of feeling or counsels.’ Cf. iil. 2. u, iSlg dvdpes 
kara ordow, and vii. g0, So xara évordoecs in the following chap. Inc. xxii. 
it has a somewhat different meaning, q. v. Cf Asch. P. V. 200, 


CuaprER XXJ.—(a.) TAaoroavéxra. Cf. ad i. 107 and 114. 

Opiate. Cf. adc. xix. andi. 114. Pepvnpévor Ste, Jelf, 804. 8. 
After the verbs udurnuat, olda, dxovw et similia, instead of a substantival clause 
introduced by érc or ws, there not unfrequently follows an adverbial clause with 
bre (Poet. juos, qvlxa). This appears to arise from some ellipse, as Tod xpdvou, 
which the very notion of memory implies. Xen. Cyr. i. 6. 8; Plat. Menex. 
p. 79D; Soph. Bd. Tyr. 1133. So sometimesin Latin, memini quum darem ; 
vidi quum prodiret ; audivi eum quum diceret. The use of el after such verbs 
as Jauyudsw, &e., is similar. otpatw. Jelf, § 604. z. With verbs 
of coming and going, that whereby the person comes or is accompanied is in. 
the dative; generally collective nouns, as orpdrw, orédy, wAOet, or their com- 
plements as crparuiracs. Cf. Thuc. i. 102; Ken. Cyr. i. 4. 17. 

reacivar Thy dvaxdpnow. See Jelf, 545. 3. Cf. Thuc. i. 126, émererpape- 
pévor Thy pudahy. 

(b.) Evordces. Lat. circuli, conciliabula, ‘forming tumultuous assemblages.’ 
See several similar passages collected by Bloomf. by later imitators, and 
c. Ixxxviil., aloObuevos bre kara opas atrods Evmorduevor €poBotvTo. Grote cf. 
Eurip. Heracl., 416, Androm, 1077. 

(c.) xpyopoddyo.. Cf. viii. 1. d'pynto. The reading of the 
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best MSS. for Spuyro. So unusual a word could not have been admitted by 
mistake, and the use of doy in the sense of ‘a passionate impulse,’ and 
evopyjrws, without any passionate impulse, i. 122, are quite Thucydidean, 
T. K. A. Dr. Arnold says these words are added because different persons 
ran to listen to different prophecies, each choosing those which encouraged his 
own opinions, or accorded with his own feelings. dépydw occurs, though rarely, 
in the active, X. dv axpodo8a. We must supply jxpodrro 
from dxpodc@at. The verb being placed in the dependent, and not the principal 
clause, must be supplied {to the principal clause in the number and person re- 
quired by its subject. Jelf, § 895. 3. otk ékaxlorny potpay. v. 
sup., note on Acharne. dvnpéioto. So peréwpos, chap. viii. 
éxaxifov. A mixed idea of blame and reproach, B, ‘ They angrily reproached 
him ;’ perhaps better, ‘reviled him as a coward ; 7. e. Cleon and his fellows, 
Grote, vi. p. 177. émef&you. Jelf, § 885, obs. 2. The oratio 
obliqua used to mark that a statement is made, not as by the writer himself as 
a fact, but as passing in his own or another person’s mind, ‘ quod exercitum 
non educeret (e mente Acharnensium).’ Soph. Trach. 903, kpUwac’ éuauriy 
20a ph ris eloldot, Ausch. P. V. 203. 


CHapPrer XXII.—(a.) od rd dptora. a Meidsis for kaxds ¢p. 
éxxdynolav Te od éroler ob8t EVANOyov. This, as Minister of War, Pericles 
had the power of doing, cf. ¢. lix. &ANoyor roujoas, ére &’eorparHyet, and Plut, 
Pericl. xxxiii. This power of convoking the ecclesia was shared with the 
strategi by the prytaneis. Cf. iv. 118, v. Schéman de Comitiis, c. iv. p. 62; 
But besides this power of calling a meeting, the strategos had also the power 
of preventing or postponing those regular meetings which commonly took place 
at fixed times, ¢.¢. four times in each Prytaneia. EdANoyos is the 
generic term, 7%. e. any public meeting invested with an authorised character. 
ékkdyola is the specificassembly. Cf. Grote, vi. p. 178 and 226. K. quotes 
Plat. Gorg. p. 456, év éxxAnala 7) &v &Ady rivt EvAroyy. 70d ph. 
v. Jelf, § 749. f. 

(b.) Bpaxeta=cuexpd. Cf. not. adi. 14.¢. ‘a slight affair of cavalry.’ So 
8. John vi. 7, va exacros adr&v Bpaxd re Ad By. : Ppvylois. The 
site of this spot is unknown (Cramer ii. p. 415). T. K. A. supposes xwpia to 
be understood =‘ the dry plains or tracts.’ pU-yios=énpds, Hesych. 
t&os. The regular ré\os was 2048 men. T. K. Arnold says: but? 
@cocadots. On the ancient connexion between*Athens and Thessaly, v. 
Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 99, Thuc. i. 102, 107. Pausanias saw the graves of 
these Thessalians, near Athens, on the side of the Academy. I. xxix. 5. 
Grote, vi. p. 179. avelXovro, ‘carried off their dead.’ This fact 
shows the equality of the conflict. 

(c.) Aaptoaior. The older Attics prefer the single o in the spelling of this 
and similar words. Tlapdécvor—IIvpdoio. These two names are 
probably ‘identical, or perhaps one ought to be expunged. The Magnesian 
tribe mentioned by Steph. Byz. as quoted by Bl., having no connexion with 
them, Poppo says. Gott. would read rapaXlo., but these were a Melian race. 
Strabo (ix. 3, 14) mentions Pyrasus, a sea-port of the Thessalian Thebe. Cf. 
Pp. K. and Bl. Itis mentioned by Homer, JJ. ii. 695, and Col. Leake thinks 
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its ruins are now to be seen near Kokkina. (Smith’s Dict. of Geog. v. 


Pyrasus). ordoens, ‘each from, t.e. delegated by, his own particular 
political party.’ That the oligarchs should have sent one is, as Kriiger says, 
surprising, and therefore Thucydides mentions it. Mévov. Poppo 


says this is not the Menon mentioned by Xenophon and Plato. See his note 
on Xen. Anab. i. 2. 6, though there is no chronological argument against it. 
Cuarrer XXIII.—(a.) dpavres. Applied to the movement from their quar- 
ters of both land and sea troops, usually of the latter (where an ellipsis of ra 
iorca used to be supplied) ; as applied to the former, cf. h. 1. c. 98, iii. 96, 
iv. 11. tov Sipev tlvas GAdovs. For the names of the Demi in 
this district see Smith, art. Attica, p. 329. Tlépvnfos. The 
loftiest mountain range in Attica, branching off in an easterly direction from 
Citheron. These two high and in many places inaccessible mountain ranges 
formed the impassable barrier of Attica. Parnes terminates on the sea-coast 
above the promontory Rhamnus. Its modern name is Nozia. It is from 
Parnes that Aristophanes evokes his clouds. (Nub. 323). 
Bpwjooov. This mountain chain is identified by Col. Leake, Dodwell, and 
other topographers, with Mount Pentelicus (Paus. i. 32. 1), which was perhaps 
its later name. It is still called Penteli or Mendeli, from the ancient Demus 
Tlevrédy (Steph. Byz. s. v.). Its magnificent marble quarries are well known. 
The whole range is known by the modern name of Turko Vonni. (Gell’s Jtin. 
p. 68). This plain, ravaged by the Lacedzmonians, is probably the celebrated 
Diacrian table-land ; and was important, not only from its own fertility, but 
also as being the route by which the corn from Eubcea was imported into Attica. 


{v. Smith, Attica. p. 322; Cramer ii. p. 400 sq.] Tas éxaTov 
vats. Cf.c. xvii.c. Inc. lxvi. of this book we find the same relative numbers : 
1000 hoplites to 100 ships. éppelvavres. The invasion lasted 


thirty or forty days; and the statement of Thucydides that they stayed as long 
as their provisions lasted, contradicts Diodorus’ account that the coasting ex- 
pedition round Peloponnesus recalled the Lacedemonians. Diod. xii. 42. 

&cou—‘ for such time as they had.’ Cf. Livy, xxiv. 11, cum triginta dierum 
coctis cibariis. obx qWmep éoéBadov. In order to commit the 
greater depredation, Schol. *Qpwrdsv. Oropus was a town near 
the sea-coast in the vale of the Asopus, and in the debateable land which was so 
long an object of dispute between the Athenians and Beotians. Though pro- 
perly in Beotia, as the Diacrian range of hills was the natural boundary of 
Attica, Oropus from very early times was in the hands of the Athenians. It 
was a place of great importance to them, as keeping open their communication 
with Euboea, which otherwise could only have been effected by doubling Cape 
Sunium. In B.o. 412, the Beotians became masters of it (Thue. viii. 60), and 
ten years after removed the site of it seven stadia from the sea. Of this latter 
town the ruins are visible at Oropo ; of the ancient seaport at Scala. In my- 
thological times it was celebrated as the spot near which Amphiaraus was 
swallowed up with his chariot and horses. Tlepaixhy. Grote 
prefers the reading Tpaixiy (vi. p. 189), and Poppo admits it into the text. 
Cramer seems also inclined to it (ii. p. 273). See the whole question discussed 
in the Philol. Mus. i. p. 193; in connexion with the passage, Thue. iii. gt. 
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But all the best MSS. have Te:patkyv, without variation ; and Steph. Byzant., 
the chief authority for the change, has clearly misquoted the passage ; and the 
state of the MSS., especially of that part of St. Byz., is excessively corrupt. 


CHap. XXIV. (a.) pvdakds. Not ‘guards’ pbdaxas, (as Arnold renders 
it), but ‘ established garrisons on the coasts, and stationed blockading or guard- 
ships off the shore.’ ‘The Athenians made arrangements for placing Attica in 
a permanent state of defence both by sea and land,’ Grote, vi. p. 185. 
xia tTadavTa . . . éEalpera. ‘They set apart 1000 talents out of the 
treasure in the Acropolis as an inviolable reserve not to be touched except on 
the single contingency of a hostile naval force about to assail the city, with no 
other means at hand to defend it,’ Grote, vi. p. 185. The sentence of capital 
punishment was repealed, and the money appropriated to meet the imminent 
peril of the state in the twentieth year of the war, after the terrible news of 
the revolt of Chios. Cf, viii. 15. Itis amusing to see the contradictory con- 
clusions as to the barbarism of democratical governments drawn by Mitford 
and Grote from this statement of Thucydides. (v. Grote J. ¢.) 

(b.) érupynpioy. Cf. adi. 87. Any one might move the question (lay), 
but only one of the ten Proédroi, 7. ¢. the president for the day, could put the 


question to the vote, Bl. kwetv. Cf, ad i. 143, viii. 15, with 
Arnold's note. vytry=vauTind. So iv. 85. d. 

Cavarov tnulav. In this connexion Kriiger observes @dvaros stands without 
the article. Jelf, § 580. 1. Tprnpapxous. Here ‘men tocommand 


as well as to equip the triremes.’ In later times it was not so: see Smith’s 
Dict. Antiq. s.v. 


CHAPTER XXV. (a.) éxetlEvppaxov—e. g. Acarnanians, Zacynthians, and 


their countrymen from Naupactus. Gra re éxdxovv—‘ devastated 
other places in the course of their circumnavigation.’ Diod. specifies the 
Argolic Acte (xii. 43. Cf. Cramer iii. p. 34). Mebdvyv tis 


Aakwvucijs. This is added to distinguish it from the Argolic Methone, between 
Epidaurus and Treezen, which was occupied by the Athenians in the seventh 
year of the war (iv. 45). (There were besides three other towns of the same 
name in Macedon, Thessaly, and Eubea). It was, strictly speaking, in 
Messenia, a little to the south of the harbour of Pylos. (So Xen. Hell. vi. 2. 
19, speaks of the Sphagian islands as being off the Laconian, 7. e. the Messenian 
coast. Pausanias says it took its name from the rock Mothon, which formed 
the breakwater of its harbour (Afessen. xxxv.). The Lacedzemonians established 
a colony of Nauplians in Methone, who had been expelled from their native 
city by the Argives (Paus. u.s.). There is a modern Greek town called Modon, 
with a fortress built by the Venetians, near which Sir W. Gell saw vestiges of 
a city, with a citadel and some marbles, at a place called Palaio Mothone, 
(Gell’s Itin. p. 54; Cramer, iii. p. 138; Smith’s Dict. Geog. s.v.). 

avOpdrov otk évdvrav—i.e. ‘no regular garrison,’ P. ‘No portion of the 
one-third of the available military force of Sparta left at home for the defence 
of the country,’ T.K.A. In joining in this attack on Methone, the Corcyreans, 
as Poppo observes, violated the principles of their purely defensive alliance 
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(émyaxta, i. 44). This was probably the result of the embassy to Corcyra 
alluded to in cap. vii. of this book; the invasion of Attica by the Spartans 
justifying a naval irruption of the allies of Athens into Peloponnesus. 

(b.) BpactSas 6 Té\Av80s. We are here introduced for the first time to 
the man most eminent not only among his own countrymen, but among all 
whose names are mentioned as connected with this war. We may justly bestow on 
him the praise of having ‘had the head to devise, the tongue to persuade, and the 
hand to execute’ (not any mischief, as was said of Cromwell), but every scheme 
evincing daring enterprise, brilliant execution, and the soundest patriotism. 
From this time until his untimely death there is no single gallant achievement 
that was not either planned or conducted by him. He was (a rare qualification 
with his countrymen) ov« ddvvaros elrety (iv. 84), mérptos, mpaiis (iv. 108), 
Spacrypios eis Ta mdvTa, Kara mdvTa ayabds’ mrelorov dios AaKxedaruovlos 
yevouevos, and these noble qualities were of this essential service to his country- 
men, that they inspired a ground of confidence among those whom they wished 
to win over that he was a fair sample of what might be expected in every 
Spartan commander: édmida éyxarédure BEBaov ws Kal of GAdot ToLodTol elow 
(81). Such are the scattered expressions in which Thucydides, an historian 
above all others chary of praise, sums up the character of this noble man. The 
words of Diodorus are simple but expressive—véos puév dv adrxq 5é Kai dvdpele 
diagépwr, xii. 43. StaSpapov. He forced his way through the 
Athenian line while their attention was fully engaged with the fort in front of 
them, and threw himself into (éomlmre és) the town, and saved it (weprerotnee), 
éorimrew seems to be the technical military term ; in Latin, intromittere of 
Liv. xxiv. 13. [No doubt the primitive notion of rerpaupévov is having ‘their 
faces turned towards’—the natural position of all persons intently occupied on 
anything, but to translate it so literally, as Bl. does, seems childish]. Kriiger, 
cf. ili. 102, repterolnoav 7d xwplov. émyveln. B. quotes Westermann, 
Quest. Dem. ii. 26 (who describes these public honours as ‘civitatis gratiarum 
actio erga civem qui munere aliquo in commodum reipublice bene functus erat,’) 
and a decree preserved in Plut. Vit.x. Rhet. p. 851, 506x001 TG Sjpw emawéoar 
Avxotpyov—aperijs évexa kal Sixatoovvys. In addition to these public honours 
he was probably made Ephor Eponymus the next September. Cf. Xen. Hell. 
ii, 2. To. 

(c.) oxdvres Ths "Hclas és Pardv. So above, és MeOdyny ris Aaxwuxfs, 
and Thue. passim. On the omission of the article here, the regular construction, 
[cf. c. 18. h.1.] Bl. founds a surely unnecessary theory that Seia and 4 Pela are dis- 
tinct places ; the former a peninsula, the latter a city. A look at any good map 
(e. g. Cramer’s) will show this to be incorrect. The Athenians, be it observed, 
were sailing northward, purposing to attack Pheia (as és Belay shows), From the 
position of the town, just at the neck of the peninsula, on whichever side of the 
peninsula Ichthys they had landed, Thuc. words would be correct. But they de- 
barked their troops on the south side, in what is now called the Bay of Katdcolo, 
which may be described as a xwplov dAluevov. When overtaken by the storm, to 
avoid being caught in this open roadstead, they sailed round the peninsula to the 
true port of Pheia, which was on the WN. side. vii. 31. This is the creek of 
Pontikocastro, or Pundikocestro, where some vestiges of the Hellenic walls 
of Pheia are still found, The promontory Pheia of Strabo (viii. 343) lies still 
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further again to the M. and is identified with the modern headland of Skaphidi. 
Near this is a mountain torrent which flows into the sea, and is probably the 
Jardanus (on which Homer places Pheiw. Jl. vii. 135), and the modern 
Cardamo, Cf. Xen. Hell. vi. ii. 19., Hom. Od. xv. 297. (Cramer, iii. p. 87. 
Leake’s Morea, ap. Smith, Geog. Dict. s.v.) kolhyns "HAt80s 
* Hollow Elis’ was the name originally given to the plain of the Feneus to dis- 
tinguish it from the mountainous district of the Acroreia ; but as this was the 
larger and more fertile part, the name was given to the whole N. territory, to 
distinguish it from the dependent districts of Pisatis and Triphylia. No doubt 
the name of Elis, FA)is, is connected with the Latin Vallis. (Smith, Dict. s.v.). 
dvénov katlovros. K. cf. v. 84. 7d rvedua xarjer, vi. 18, the regular term for a 
squall coming sweeping down: so S. Luke viii. 23, xaréBy Aathay dveuov els 
Thy Muvnv. So Acts xxvii. 14, Bare kar’ airs dvewos Tupwvixds. 
Xetpalspevor—‘muking bad weather of it,’ as our sailors say, So Acts xxvii. 
18, cpodpHs 5¢ yemmafoudvur hudr. mepiétreov. ‘Strong winds 
on a harbourless coast induced the captains to sail with most of the troops round 
Cape Ichthys, in order to reach the harbour of Pheia on the northern side of it, 
while the Messenian hoplites, marching by land across the promontory, attacked 
Pheia, and carried it by assault,’ Grote, vi. p. 181. These were the Messenians 
of Naupactus. 

(d.) dvadapBdvovow—‘ pick up.’ h wodd? 48y orpatia. By 
this time the main body of the Eleians had come to the reinforcement of the 
men of Pisatis. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—*epl. For the force of wepl see not. ad i. 14. b. 
‘To coast round the shores of the Locri Opuntii and Epicnemidii, and keep 
guard over Eubcea, whence they derived their corn, and where they had de- 
posited their cattle.’ aroBdoes—‘ descents.’ Tis Te Tapaladacctou 
Kal Opéviov. The grammatical construction is borne out exactly by the geo- 
graphical position of Thronium, which lies inland at some distance from the 
coast, on the banks of the Boagrius (Hom. JI. ii. 533), twenty stadia from 
Cape Cnemis, which gives its name to the Epicnemidii (Strab. ix. 426). The 
town was afterwards enslaved by the Phocian general, Onomarchus. Sir W. 
Gell identifies its site with a ruin near Longachi, where an inscription containing 
the name was also discovered. (Cramer, ii. p. 114.) > Adsarq— 
lies a few miles to the east of Cnemis, on the coast, in the territory of the 
Locri Opuntii. Gell discovered its ruins on an insulated hill near the shore. 
The Locri Ozole had also a town of the same name. Opypovs. 
Cf. i. 108, iii. 101. 


Cuapres, XXVII.—(a.) dvéornoav. Cf. n.adec.14. The word implies 
not only the expulsion of the Aginetans, but the occupying their island with 
settlers of their own. («Anpobxor, iii. 50.) These men are of course doccoe with 
reference to the country they leave—i. e. emigrants, and érouxov to that in which 
they settle as immigrants. For the Dorian origin of Aigina, see Strabo, viii. 
3753; Paus. Corinth. 29. We learn from i. 105. 108, that the Athenians had 
taken seventy of the Adginetans’ ships, forced them to surrender the rest, de- 
molish their fortifications, and submit to taxation, They now eject the whole 
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population: but not content with this, in the eighth year of the war, they made 
a descent upon Thyrea, burnt down the city in which the Mginetans had taken 
refuge, sacked the whole place, and carrying the survivors in chains to Athens, 
put the whole number to death in cold blood: 6:a rhv rporépay del more éxOpay, 
as Thucydides quaintly adds, iv. 57. Cf. Ken. Hell. ii. 2. 5. 

(b.) @vpéav is interesting as the place where the battle took place between 
the 300 Spartans and 300 Argives, described by Herodotus, 1. 82, who, we 
may observe, uses the plural form of the word, Ouvpeatl. Cf. Ov. Fast. ii. 663. 
The modern Astro probably represents the ancient town, 2. e. the one com- 
menced by the Aiginetans, which the arrival of the Athenians suspended. But 
the whole subject is of great difficulty. (See Smith, Dict. s.v. Cynuria.) This 
district of Thyreatis was one of the most fertile plains in Peloponnesus, ex- 
tending about six miles in length along the coast, but never more than three 
miles broad, being shut in by Mount Parnon. This plain, which belonged 
to Argolis, was seized by the Lacedemonians as early as the reign of Eches- 
tratus, son of Agis, c. B.c. 1000, but they were expelled by the Argives, who 
retained doubtful possession of it till B.c. 547, when the battle before alluded 
to was fought. When the Aiginetans were settled there, the two towns of 
Thyrea and Anthene were given to them. It was afterwards ceded by treaty 
to the Argives, v. 41, and Philip confirmed them in the possession of it, 
Pausanias, vii. 12, says the border quarrels continued even down to his day. 
+o AOnvalwy Siddopov. Objective genitive ; ‘their quarrel with the Athenians.’ 


ceaopdv. Cf. ad i. ror. peBopia. These compound adjectives 
K. says are of three terminations. Cf. iv. 56, where Thucydides repeats almost 
word for word, the statement here. oi 8 éomdpnoav. These 


scattered remnants were probably those whom Lysander collected and reinstated 
in their ancient home after the battle of gos Potamoi. Xen. Hell. ii. 2. 5. 


CHapTer XX VITI.—voupynvla kata oedfvnv. The physical new moon 
not coinciding with the civil one. Soxet is the received opinion. 
© #Atos eGéAurre. Modern astronomical calculations refer this eclipse to the 
3rd of August. Had it happened three months earlier, as Mr. Grote observes, 
it might have been looked upon as an unfavourable omen, and stopped the in- 
vasion of Attica (vi. p. 184). Eclipses were still reckoned among fortuitous 
natural phenomena, along with earthquakes, famines, &c. Cf. i. 23, and 
Herod. i. 74, where, though the historian implies the previous calculation of 
the eclipse by Thales (ofpov mpoG¢uevos) he uses the curious phrase, Thy fudpyy 
éfamlyns vixra yevécOar: and the still more curious passage in Xen. Anabd. iii, 
4. 8, where the inhabitants of Larissa take advantage of an eclipse to escape 
from the invading army. Cf. Hist. v. 3. 10; Herod. vii. 37, ix. ro; Quintil. 
Inst. Or. i. 10. 47, ed. Gesner. i Gorépwv. Heiss states that these 
were Venus and Mars. 


Cuarren XXIX.—(a.) Nupdhddwpoy tov Tlibew &v8pa * AB8yplryv. 
Herodotus (vii. 137) uses these words in exactly the same order, when speaking 
of Nymphodorus as having betrayed Nicolas and Anaristus, sons of Bulis, and 
Sperthias tothe Athenians. Cf. h.l.c.67. (Ilv@ew, the Ionic genitive of IT vO%s, 
as the Schol. observes.) Abdera was on the south coast of Thrace, some little 
distance east of the river Nestus. xara "“ABSnpa . . . roraudy Néorov pedvra, 
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Herod. vii. 109 (perhaps in c. 126 we may explain 67 ’"ABdiApwv péwy rorauds 
Néoros, ‘flowing through the territory of the Abderites’). Hercules was its 
mythological, Timesias of Clazomene its historical, founder, Herod. i. 168. 
When Harpagus was left by Cyrus to complete the subjugation of Ionia, the 
Teians, following the example of the Phoceans, left their country and sailed in 
a body to Abdera, Fifty years after, the Abderites had the expensive honour 
of feeding the Persian king on his march to Greece (Herod. vii. 120). It was 
reduced under the power of Athens by Thrasybulus B.c. 408. Though prover- 
bial for the stupidity of its inhabitants, it produced the philosophers Democritus 
and Anaxarchus and the sophist Protagoras. Cf. Juv. x. 50. 


‘ cujus prudentia monstrat 
Summos posse viros et magna exempla daturos, 
Vervecum in patria crassoque sub aére nasci.’ 
Mart. x. 25. 4. 


Zuradkys. Son of Teres, succeeded his father as king of Thrace, or more cor- 
rectly of the powerful tribe of the Odrys, probably some years before the break- 
ing out of the Peloponnesian war ; as he had so far increased the already extensive 
kingdom of his father, that it reached from Abdera to the mouths of the 
Danube, and inland to the sources of the Strymon, thirteen days’ journey ac- 
cording to Diodorus, xii. 50 (Diod. is probably mistaken as to the date of his 
accession). As he was on hostile terms with Perdiccas, king of Macedon, 
(having espoused the cause of his brother Philip,) the Athenians, who were 
also exasperated against Perdiccas for supporting the Potidzans in their revolt, 
cultivated the friendship of Sitalces by repeated embassies, and as we see 
below, conferred the rights of citizenship on his son Sadocus. At the close of 
this book we have the account of the gigantic but unsuccessful expedition 
which he undertook against Macedon (c. 95—101). He afterwards fell 
in a battle against the Triballi, B.c. 424, and was succeeded by his 
nephew Seuthes, son of Sparadocus, who was a partisan of Perdiccas, iv. 
tor. Cf. not. adi. 57. 59. 61.63; Diod. xii. 34. Aristophanes alludes to 
these embassies in his Acharnians, 140, 150, where the scholiast says that 
Sadocus was also known by the names Teres and Sitalces. This enrolment ap- 
pears to have taken place at the festival of Apaturia: hence the allusion in 
line 146. apdtevov. Poppo cf. Wachsmuth, Gir. Ant. i. 1, p. 122; 
Thue. ii. 85; ili. 2. 70. 92; iv. 78; v. 76, &. 

(b.) "O8ptcats. Herod. (iv. 92) mentions the Odryse as settled on the banks 
of the Artiscus, a tributary of the Hebrus. But their territory was afterwards 
much enlarged. Thamyris is said to have been an Odrysian, Paus. iv. 33, 
and Orpheus was their king. éml ahetov Tis dAAns Opduns.—K. 
compares I. ix. c. kal vaurin@ dua éml wréov r&v drAdkwv loxvoas. Dale 
translates ‘he founded the great kingdom of the Odryse on a larger scalethan the 
other states of Thrace. airdvopov. Cf. c. 96 (b.) where he 
specifies the Dii: the «al implies for all that, notwithstanding. 

Tmpoorke ovdey ‘has no connexion with.’ So oi rpoojxovres and al rpornkovoat, 


c. xxxiv. 6. Tis adris Opdkys. ‘They did not come from the same 
part of Thrace.’ K., who compares mé\eus twos elvar, Ken. Anab. vii. iii. 19. 
Plat. Apol. xxix.c. Prot. 316. AavXlg. The moreancient name 
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was Daulis. Strab., ix. 423. (signifying a thick forest. q’ from 6a tAn) which 
was afterwards changed to Daulia, which it retains to the present day. (Cf. 
Hom. Jt. B. 520. Liv. xxxii. 18.) There was, we may observe, another 
Daulia in Illyria. Homer speaks of it as a Phocian town. Cf. Paus. x. 4, 5. 
For the occupation of this district by Thracians, see Miiller’s Dorians, I. p. 9, 
Wachsmuth’s Ant. Gr., Introduction, Paus. I. xli., Strabo, ix. From using 
the words ai yuvaixes we may infer that Thucydides was aware of the variation 
of the legends in the story of Itys. Homer, in the well-known passage in the 
Odyssey [v. i.] makes Aédon wite of Zethus, and daughter of Pandareus. The 
words 8avdtds 8pvis do not occur in any extant Greek author of a date prior to 
Thucydides ; v. Poppo, though the allusions in later writers are very common. 
As Grote observes, i. p. 265, ‘Neither the archeology of Attica, nor that of its 
various component fractions, was much dwelt upon by the ancient epic poets 
of Greece.’ Grote quotes the passage referred to above. Hom. Odys., T. 523; 
Apollod., iti. 148; Aisch. Supp., 61; Soph. Elect., 107; Ovid, Metam., vi. 
428, sq.; Hygin. Fab., xlv. There is probably an allusion to the Myth in 
Hesiod, Op. et Di. 566. Gaisf. ravédiovls pro xedbdv. To these we may 
add Paus., i. xli, who speaks of Daulis as ris trép Xaipwveias, and adds wddat 
yap Tis viv Kadoupévns ‘EdAddos BdpBapor Ta roAKG Banoay. Soph. LElect., 148, 
with the Schol. Sophocles and Philocles both wrote a ‘Tereus.’ Allsch. Agam., 
1152, Arist. Av., 100, 209, 676, with Schol., Catull. Ixv. 14. Daulias ab- 
sumpti fata gemens Ityli, Ov. Heroid., xv. 154. Concinit Ismarium Daulias 
ales Ityn. Metam., v. 276. Daulia Threicio Phoceaque milite rura cesserat. 
Virg. Ciris, 200. Dauliades Puelle. Leclog. vi. 78, Georg. iv.15, Albinovan, 
i, 105. Deflet Threicium Daulias ales Ityn, Senec. Agamem., 671, Thyest. 


275. Sia rorotrov, ‘ At so shorta distance’ from his own country. 
P. cf. ii. 89. 50 ddéyou. iii, 21, 51. 80’ EXdooovos. Q4. Sid oAdod. iv. 
115. 60 wAelorov. vi. ii, &e. em dpedla.—‘ with a view to 
mutual assistance,’ as i. 3. paddrov 4 8. 3. i—‘ rather than 


amongst the Odrys, whose country lay at a distance of many days’ journey.’ 
(d.) xov .. . éyévero. Hither fv must be supplied from the other clause 
of the sentence, as implied in éyévero, or by the change in the construction the 


participle is put for the finite verb. P. Kpéros = divayw. ‘ Pri- 
musque potens rex Odrysarum fuit.’ P. Evvebedely— una expug- 
nare; in expugnando adjuvare.’ B. ZaSorov. v.s. 


mwektacréy. The Thracian Peltaste were renowned. Cf. iv. 129, 6. (So ii, 
79; iv. 28, 32; iii. 123; v. 6,10.) Arist. Acharn., 160, xatameArdoovrat rhv 
Bowridy Bdyv. Lys. 563. wédArnvoelwv dowep 6 Typevs. Xen, Mem., iii. Q, 2. 
Elmsley ad Arist. Acharn., 1. c. 

(e.) EvveBlBaore—‘ reconciled.’ 4.¢., from the notion of bringing the parties 
together. Odppnv. Cf. i. 61. 


CHAPTER XXX.—(a.) wept Tekomwdvyycov. From Pheia the Athenian fleet 
coasted northwards. The coast of Acarnania being probably included in 
their mission. Naupactus would be their main station to the north, of course. 
Zddvov, or BdAAvoy—as Colonel Leake and Poppo read, on the authority of the 
best MSS. is placed by Cramer on the Acarnanian coast, NV. of Astacus, and a 
little S. of Palerus, over against Leucas. He identifies it with the modern 
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Selavena: Zavedei representing the ancient Palerus. It was at Sollium that 
Demosthenes convened the Acarnanians, prior to his attack on AStolia. iii. 95: 
And we find the Corinthians claiming it, on the cessation of hostilities. v. 30. 
Tladaipetowv. Strabo mentions this town along with Alyzia, x., p. 459. 

"Acrakoy, said to have been a colony of Cephallenia, lies on the bay now 
called Dragamasti, one side of which is formed by the promontory Crithote. 
Its ruins are to be seen near the monastery of St. Elias. v. Leake, North. 
Greece, iv. 4; Cramer, ii. p. 19. kata Kpatos—‘ by assault.’ 

(b.) Kebaddnvia. Called by Homer Same, orSamos. Odys. i. 246; II. ii. 
634; had the Taphians for its earliest inhabitants. The name of the island 
first occurs in Herodotus, ix. 28. The four-fold division of the island was 
probably very ancient, since an early legend derived their names from the four 
sons of Cephalus, the Eponymus of Cephallenia. None of them became of any 
importance. Same and Proni are on the Z, coast; Crania and Pale on the W. 
Cf. Strab. x. p. 455; Grote vi. p. 182. kara’ Axapv. ‘ gegen- 
iiber.’ K. v. Jelf, § 629. i. 


CaaPTeR XXXI.—(a.) wep rd POwdrwpov. Cf. Diod. xii. 43, 4. ‘Towards 
the close of September.’ Grote. és Thv MeyaplSa. v. Grote, vi. 
p. 184. ‘A decree was proposed in the Athenian Ekklesia by Charinus, 
though perhaps not carried, to the effect that the Strategi every year should 
swear as » portion of their oath of office, that they would twice invade and 
ravage the Megarid.’ It appears from Lib. iv. 66, that, for several years of the 
war certainly, this was actually done. mveSduevoe bd ’AGnvalwy TG Torhéuwp 
del xara eros ExacTov dls éoBaddbvrwv mavoTparig és thy xwpav. (Cf. Duk. inloc. 
Plut. v. Pericl. p. 306.) The distress and privations endured by the Megarians, 
remembered even down to the days of Pausanias (i. 40, 3) were extreme ; as 
not only their corn and fruits and even their garden vegetables were destroyed, 
but by blockading the port of Nisza the Athenians prevented all importation 
of provisions into the city, which was reduced to a state of famine. See the 
graphic description in the Acharnians (685-781) and Pax, 482. They suffered 
in a similar manner before the battle of Leuctra from being the allies of Sparta 
and enemies of Athens, v. Demosthenes, c. Neer. p. 1357. 

(b.) péyvorrov 8}. [Cf. iii. 17, a., where Thucyd. mentions the largest display 
of the naval force of the Athenians preparatory to the blockade of Mytilene. ] 
Grote, vi. 183. ‘The junction of the two formed the largest Athenian force 
that had ever yet been seen together.’ avrol. For the expressive 
force of the pronoun here cf, Arist. Acharn., 507. 


GN eopev adbrol viv ye mepremricpevou 
Tous yap werolkous &xupa Tov aoTav héyw. 


tpioxidtor. Cf. iii. 17. Where we learn that the pay of each hoplite on 
service at Potidea, was two drachme a-day. Ini. 57 we hear that 1000 were 
sent. v. ¢. 64. A second reinforcement of 1600 under Phormio. Either 
therefore their numbers were thinned by the siege, as Poppo thinks, or some 
had returned, as Kriiger says. Nicata é4dw. In the eighth year 
of the war, B.C. 424. Of. iv. 69. 


Caarrer XXXII Araddvrn—(not to be confounded with the Mace- 
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donian Atalanta, chap. 100, or with the small island of the same name off the 
coast of Attica) lies off Locris, in the Opuntian gulf. A great part of these 
Athenian fortifications was swept away by the inundation of the sea in the 
sixth year of the war, which did so much damage in Eubcea also. Cf. iii. u. 
89; cf. Diod. xii. 44. 59, who even states that this irruption of the sea made 
Atalanta, which was before a Chersonesus, anisland. It is still called Talando- 
Nisi, dpotpiov. ‘A permanent garrison was planted, and a fortified 
post erected,’ Grote, vi. 182. Cf. vi. 75. éphpn, probably as v. xvii. 
‘having only scattered inhabitants.’ Some of the cattle of the Athenians were 
probably transported here. Tod py. cc. iv. Mictas. Privateers. 


Cuarrer XXXIII.—(a.) warehOcty, katéyew. The technical phrases for 
the return and restoration of exiles. Cf. Asch. Choeph. 3. 

ijkw yap els yiv rHv be kal KaTépxopuac, 
émuxotpous—‘ Mercenaries,’ P. 

(b.) & dporoylas—‘ from a preconcerted planagreed upon by the parties,’ i.e. 
on pretence of surrender. G@mpocSoxyTots. Here used actively, 
as 93; iv. 72; vii. 29; passively, in ii. g. 61; iii. 39. Prarcrepov. 
Cf. iv. 31, dvaxwpnots BeBarorepa. v. 73, 7) dmoxwpyots od Blacos jv. 


CHaPreR XXXIV.—(a.) 76 twarplw vépw. Grote (vi. p. 41), quoting 
Westermann, says that this custom seems to have been introduced shortly after 
the Persian war. Pericles had pronounced the funeral oration over those who 
fell in the Samian war. Some portions of his speech seem to have been pre- 
served to the time of Aristotle. Cf. Rhet. i. 7. 3. 10. 3. Who the introducer of 
this custom was is doubtful. Grote thinks that noone in particular was intended 
by 7dv mpocGévra in the following chapter. The Scholiast says Solon was the 
author of it ; Weber, Cimon; Westermann, Aristides ; while other commentators 
fix on Themistocles. tabas érowujravro. The indef. plural; A 
fumeral. Plato, Menex. c. 1, uses the active form. Cf. Isocrates, ¢. viii., and 
Below § c.; Paus. i, 29; iv. sq. ta 607. For the whole passage, 
ef. Hom. Jl. xxiv. 790 sq. ampotlBevrar. So ‘ proponere,’ Tac. 
Ann. iii. 5. | rév daroyevopevav— of the departed.’ Cf. v. 51, 
Tas ddopipoes THv amoyryvouévwr, and 98, dmeylyvero ovdey Too orparod. 
Herod. ii. 136, wnddva r&v éwurod droyevoéuevor Odwat. amporpita. 
Poppo says that this mpéGeors took place sometimes the day before. 
émupéper—‘ brings presents or tokens of respect : not to be understood here of 
such offerings as the Latins expressed by ‘inferie,’ P. and Weber. 

(b.) Adpvaxas—‘ open coffins: Sandapile. The Scholiast says cypress 
wood was chosen from its property of resisting corruption ; da 7d donmrov 


elvat, Cf. Hom. Jd. u.s.; Miiller’s Archeology, § 301. is 
&kacros fv vdfjs. Inverse attraction of the relative by the transposition 
of the substantive. v. Jelf, § 824; ii. 2. tay abavav, Ex- 


plained by the succeeding words, ‘those whose bodies were not found 
for burying’ (dvaipecw of xxii. 6; Plat. Menex. xiv.) For these «a ceno- 
taph waserected. For the grammatical construction, see Jelf, § 518. b. 
Evvexpéper— ‘joins the funeral procession.’ B. says this was not allowed at 
private funerals. 
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(¢.) vijpa—‘ Gradstdtte, burying-place, rod kadAdlorov mpoacrelov, the outer 
Ceramicus; between the astu and the academia. Of. Paus. ii. 5; Smith's 
Dict. v. Athenzx, p. 302. aad—‘as a general rule,’ i.e. ever since the first 
establishment of the custom, with the exception of those who fell at Marathon 
(év Mapadéu, where observe the omission of the article), and the case of Tellus, 
mentioned by Herodotus, i. 30, who was buried at Eleusis; probably in the 
war against Megara (see Turner’s note ad /oc.). Herodotus says also (ix. 85) 
that those who fell at Platzea were buried on the spot. Tenwévos 
td Tis médews—by the senate. Plato says, Menex. c. i., ddixdunv mpds 7d 
Bovdeuripioy mruOduevos bre  Bovdh méArer alpetcOar Saris épet él rots dro- 


Oavoior' Tapas yap oloOa Bre wéddAover Tocely. ds dv. Cf. Jelf, 
§ 829. 4. pi aEvveros, Cf. c. xiv., wera Tod Evverod Kal dwards, 
and ¢. Ixv. diidoe. Cf. ad i. v. 69. For the difference be- 
tween déiwots and délwua, see Grote, vi. p. 233. n. ém’ avtois— 


in their praise, ‘zu ehren derselben,’ K. 

(d.) éadre EvpBaly abrots. ‘So oft ihnen der Anlass dazu eintrat,’ K. 
‘Whenever circumstances occurred to call forth the necessity of the custom ; 
as e.g. over those who fell at Sphacteria, Delium, Amphipolis, in Sicily, the 
Hellespont, and Arginuse,’ Weber. TIepucAfjs. He had before 
pronounced the oration over those who fell in the Samian war (v. Grote, vi, 
41), on which occasion the women present crowned him with garlands, like a vic- 
torious athlete. kaupds CAdapBave. Cf. xviii. b., daére médenos kara. 
AdBo. ; Dion Cass. 393, éwel re 6 kaipds éXduBave, ‘when the proper time for 
so doing came.’ oyjparos. Here used for the actual spot in 
the cemetery where they were buried, not as above for the whole sepul- 
cretum. éml wAciotov Tod Spldov. Cf. adi. 1. b, émt mrelorov 
dvOporwy, K. 


CHsPTeR XXXV.—(a.) The principles already laid down concerning the 
speeches in Thucydides, cf. i. 22. a, are doubtless applicable to the present 
one ; but this is probably more exactly reported than most of the others, for it 
is likely that Thuc. heard it delivered, and the matter as well as the character 
of the speaker would impress it deeply upon his mind. It is one of the most 
beautiful and remarkable fragments of antiquity, and with its commentaries and 
its translations forms quite a little literature of itself. The English reader may 
consult the Prolegomena to Poppo’s larger work; Thirlwall, vol. iii.; Grote, vi. ; 
Miller, Hist. Gr. Lit. xxxiv. § 8. Liysias, as is well known, has also an 
émirdguos Novos among his extant orations, but it is of an inferior order of merit. 
That called ‘Menexenus,’ which passes under the name of Plato, is altogether 
unworthy of him. The Funeral Oration of Demosthenes is generally acknow- 
ledged to be spurious. Tov mpocbéyra TO vopo— him who attached to 
the law, t.e., made the delivery of a speech one of the provisions which the law 
enjoins. Solon is supposed to have originated the law. It is not clear who 
made this particular addition; Kriig. and others refer it to the era of the 
Persian war. The form of expression seems to be borrowed from Herod. ii. 
136. mpooreOjvat dé ert ToUTH TE vduy TOvEE. ds Kahdv—as with 
the idea that it isa right and proper thing; some editors suppose that év hag 
fallen out after the similar termination, but such omissions are easily paralleled. 
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Some would destroy the durdv, but it is obviously necessary for the euphony of 
the sentence. uot 8& dv édxer—to me personally (the position is 
emphatic) it would have seemed enough. I prefer taking dy thus to dv elvac with 
Goll, for several reasons, and especially because Thuc. did not write doxe?. 
épy kal. ‘Wemight,’ says Kriig., ‘have anticipated cal épyy, but xal belongs 
to the whole clause.’ This would greatly have weakened the rhetorical effect. 
As by deeds they have shewn themselves good men and true, by deeds too should © 
their honours be set forth. kal pi. ‘Supply cadév from dpxoty,’ 
Kriig., but in English we should also say elliptically, and not dc. The sense of 
the following words is clear, whatever conclusion we come to as regards the 
regimen of migrevOfvat. The Schol. makes it depend upon xwédvvevec@ar, 1.¢., 
run a risk of being believed, implying also the contrary idea, a risk of being 
disbelieved. Others, connecting it with eB Te kal xelpov k. T. X., suppose the 
whole phrase a sort of epexegesis to xwvduveverOar, t.e., are put in peril, that is 
to say, of having the belief attached to them dependent upon the fact of whether a 
man speak well or ill. There is a third method, 7.e., to repeat kwduveverbar 
twice in the sentence as Goll. does. The xal between ed and xetpov might if 
necessary be considered the adversative and not the connective one, as in several 
passages in Thucyd., and with re also in one quoted by Kriig. from Dion, Br. 
an.d. Pomp. i. 7. xpuads érépw xpuog maparedels xpelrrwy Te Kai xelpww ebpioxer at 
The prep. év in the sense of perilled wpon seems necessary, though some MSS. 
omit it. Cf. with Kriig. & r@ Kapl xwduvetoouev ; Eur. Cycl. v. 654, and év 
adorplacs puxats cwdvvedcouer, Isoc. iv. 86, and Ta juérepa ev évl dvdpt Kuwduved- 
erat, Lucian. Jup. Frag. 4. 

(b.) perplws—observing the due mean. év @ sc. év 7G perplus 
elretv, says Poppo. He therefore would render wherein, or the which, if a man 
does, he finds it difficult even to establish a conviction that he speaks the truth, 
thus making déxyous ris dAnOelas, existimatio, or opinio veritatis, as iv. 18, 55, 
87. Yet it is somewhat doubtful whether Thuc. would have used language 
which makes the difficulty of obtaining credence look like a result of observing 
moderation in statements. The words év @ may be taken differently. Jt is no 
easy thing to speak switably (without any sort of exaggeration), in a matter where 
even one’s character for veracity is established with dificulty, i.e. this preliminary 
difficulty makes exact propriety of speech more hard to attain. The thought 
seems to be; ‘one can hardly get believed at all; much more then is it difficult 
to get a fit and proper estimate of the matter believed.’ Arn. quotes iii. 43. 
Ths ov BeBalov Soxjoews Tav xepddv. Your ill-grounded impression that we are 
bribed. Cf. also ii. 84, ili. 45, &c. The word is of frequent use in the Tragic 
Poets. apds & BobrAcrar—when compared with what his wishes are 
(refers to edvous) and what he knows to be the case (refers to Evverdas). 
kal meovater Oar has reference to perplws, so far from being moderately ex- 
pressed are even exaggerated. 8a POdvov—through an envious 
feeling, stands somewhat independently, as we might ourselves place it. 
imp tiv éavtod dbow—that transcends his own natural powers. 

(c.) TO trepBaddAovtt atrav. If, with the Schol., we consider a’réy to 
refer to éralywy, we must translate—to such of them as are extravagant—t.e., 
of the praises. But it is also quite possible to refer air&v to the general con- 
ception implied in dy #xovger—to the surpassing among them—i.e., the exploits ; 
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or generalizing the antecedent notion still more, we may explain, with Popp., 
& dy éxaoros olnras ixavds elvas Spay, tr. that which goes beyond what each man 
fancies himself able to do. But that trepBdddew should be intransitive, is no 
objection to the other methods. Cf. vii. 67, ii. 45, and Isoc. xii, 36. rots brepBdd- 
dover TOY épywy eticGoar Tods Moyous. Something of the same kind happens with 
our verbs ‘to pass,’ and ‘to surpass.’ In old English, ‘ Well that passes.’ 
48y. This word denotes that the mind pauses, and goes no further. Tr. there- 
fore straightway—at once, because they envy, without further examination, dis- 
believe. For the sentiment, cf. Sallust, Catil. v. 3, and Rochefoucault, Mac. 
376. Les esprits mediocres condamnent d’ordinaire tout ce qui passe leur 
portée. Boxipdoby, a strong word, being that employed to denote that 
after scrutiny a person has been found fit for a public office, and youths for the 
rights of manhood. See Dem. 814, 20, tr. tested and approved. See Hermann, 
Pol, Antiq. Greece, § 123, 12. Xph kal ene. tr. A. Lt becomes necessary 
that I, as well as others, in pursuance of the law, should endeavour to meet, as 
far as possible, your several wishes and opinions. The 86€y meant is that of the 
‘ Ewerdws dxpoaris, as the BotAnors is that of the evyous. 


CuaPrer XXXVI.—(a.) GpEopar... mpdtov. The first thing I shall do 
will be to commence from, &c. This Kriig. admits may be the meaning, though he 
observes that even if taken otherwise there is no pleonasm, for a commencement 
may embrace several topics. Cf. 11, 53 (a), and mp@rov d&pxeoat ii. 68, and 


Monk on Hippolytus, v. 991. Kal mpérov St &pa—and suitable 
withal. Such is generally the force of d¢ following kal. ... thy Thy se. of 
first and distinguished mention. Gel of atrol. See note oni. 2. b. 


StaS0xq THv ér. This may be the instrumental dative denoting the means of 
transmission, by means of a perpetual succession, or simply the dative after 
mapédocay, to an uninterrupted succession. Gdll. remarks that the words are 
intended to explain of avrol, virtually the same, that is to say in the sense of a 
successive body, but this seems to me hypercritical ; who would ever have sup- 
posed that they were actually the same? 

(b.) mpds ots eéEavtro—in addition to what they had received from their 
ancestors. Up to the Persian war only Attica. Kriig. odk amdvas. 
The editors doubt whether this is to be connected with xrnodpevo., or 
mpocxarékirov. Probably the author, in such cases, had no very determinate 
purpose himself, and Poppo’s remark may be correct. ‘ Fortasse data opera in 
mediv collocata sunt, ut ad ambo verba spectent.’ I would only say that Kriig.’s 
objection to connect it with poco. because inappropriate, seems to me unreason- 
able—and at the cost of no slight labour have bequeathed it to us as well, is surely 
very intelligible. 7a trelw airis. This certainly appears a con- 
tradiction to what precedes. Melhorn, as quoted by Popp., explains that no 
territorial extension is intended, but the gradual consolidation of power by policy, 
and the increase of internal resources. It may be so; yet Popp.’s conjecture, 
avrhy is worthy of consideration, in which case we should take ra mrelw adver- 
bially, as in card yiv Ta wrelw 4 KaTd Oaddooay, i. 13. 
ey 7H KaderryKvula HAuklg. The set time of life, i. €., physically speaking, when 
the muscles are set, and the human frame will henceforth receive no additional 
growth, yet has not begun to decay. The use of wddcora here is surely incon- 
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sistent with the notion that it means to the full, ewactly as has been intimated 
before. Cf. i. 13. c. 18. a., for kadeornxulg. Cf. with Popp. ‘ composita etate.’ 
Tac. Ann. vi. 46, and ‘ Constanti etate, que media dicitur’ Cic. de Senect. v. 20, 
avrapkertaéryy, used proleptically, dare elvac adrapkeordrnp. 

(c.) dv. Hither simply ’“A@yvalwy, or more probably quay ravée, xai roy 
matépwy. Poppo remarks, that not only does the orator avoid the old mythical 
commonplaces about the Amazons, the Heracleide, &c., but does not even 
speak of the Persians in the usual rhetorical style. aédepoy érlovra, 
an invading war, or war of invasion, or more strictly still perhaps, war, bar- 
barian, or Greek, when it came upon them. I cannot see the desirableness of 
reading mo\éuuov, as Kriig. suggests with others. Popp. quotes mpociwy 
xivéuvos. Lys. p. 99, and ‘ appropinquans terror,’ Livy, xliv. 6. The use of 
BapBapos for PBapBapixds is not very remarkable. “EAAnv for ‘EAAquKéds 
is more so, and is only found inthe Poets. Cf. Eur. Jph. T. v. 334. But when 
such phrases as"EAAada yAwooar, ZKvOys olwos, P. V. v. 2, are found, we 
need not suspect anything wrong. pakpnyopety év elSdruv— to 
enlarge upon the subject amongst you, who are well acquainted with it.’ ‘ It is not 
exactly that iuiy is omitted.” T.K. A. If it is not at all that tpi is omitted, 
the idea of juiv must be excluded, for as Kriig. remarks, the words are quite 
a stereotyped formula, to enlarge upon topics before persons who know them as 
well as ourselves. Of. i. 68; ii. 43; iv. 59. Kriig. thinks Pericles could not 
have mentioned the matter so briefly, but Thucyd. was compelled to do so 
because he had already treated of it, i. 73. 

(d.) émurndeboems. T. K. A. interprets érirqdevors—‘ the source ; the par- 
ticular érirndeduara.’ It is not easy to see what he means, but the termina- 
tion ought to have pointed out to him that the word denotes the actual process 
which results in érirndevuara—from what sort of training. Cf. vii. 86. This 
is also the Platonic use of the word. Cf. Legg. 853. B. FACov er’ 
aird. This is the reading of the best MSS., to which supply of rardpes jar. 
It must be acknowledged that Bekker’s 4\8ouev supported by some MSS. seems 
more plausible, for surely Pericles meant to include himself and his contempo. 
raries. But Popp. retains #\@ov upon the principle in MS. criticism, that 
the easier reading is not altered into the more difficult, but vice vers. The 
aura refers to the general notion of rpdyuara implied in the foregoing words, 
and serves itself as an antecedent notion to uéyada. elpr—énl. 
I will proceed to. Cf. émi rav dddov Abyow lévar, i. 37. Let the junior student 
notice how érl cum accusativo only indicates primarily up toa certain point, 
without connoting hostile intention. Cf. i. 30. a. 54. a. 


Cuaprer XXXVII.—(a.) 0d {nrotoy—not emulating. Pericles here ad- 
vances the claim of originality, tacitly contrasting the Athenian polity with the 
Spartan, which had borrowed so much from Crete, and perhaps other Dorian 
sources, twapadetypa—dsvres. On the principle of variety so fre- 
quently mentioned (cf. i. 38, ¢.), for wapadelyuare ote; the indefinite 71s is 
used as often, when the hearer can readily supply the persons whom the 
speaker, from motives of discretion, will not mention. és tAelovas 
olxetv. These words have occasioned a very elaborate controversy. Some 
early copyists, unaware that olxe? may mean * is administered,’ altered the word 
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in the MSS. (see Bloomf.) into #xe.; and this alteration, though not accepted 
by the later editors, has had some influence in inducing them to attach the 
same sense to olxeiv. I cannot but think Arn. is right, who interprets, ‘by reason 
of the gover t being administered for the benefit, not of the few, but of the 
many.’ Popp. objects that és cannot be for ‘ the benefit of.’ I reply that és 
denotes the object to which a man looks in doing anything, and if in his ad- 
ministration he looks to the many, it may be truly said to be conducted for 
their benefit. The same meaning will hold good in the passages which he 
quotes, és dALyous u@dov Tas dpxas Tomjoouer. Vili. 53. és ddALyous KaTréoryoay 
Ta Tov Dix. v. 81. With a view to the interests of the few, and there is no other 
objection to Arn.’s interpretation of which I am aware. Popp. himself, with 
Goll, ed. 2da., makes the meaning nearly equivalent, as I have said, to what 
would arise from #jxec—imperiwm non ad paucos redactum esse, the government 
devolves not wpon the few, but the many. For the passive sense of olxei, see 
Xen. Cyrop. viii. 1, 2, Hellen. vii. 1, 3; and 4 wénes olket xaxGs. Plat. Rep. 
462, D. Sypoxparla. The Scholiast’s comment is, émed) patdov 
doxe?  Snuoxparta kal op¢ robs Adxwvas ceuvuvduevous éml rH dpiotoxparig, I 
think any one acquainted with the Greek notions about ‘ aristocracy’ will be- 
lieve that the Schol. is right. Pericles meant to excuse the name, and to show 
that the government really was quite as much an dpicroxparia as that upon 
which the Spartans prided themselves. Plato, or the author of the Menexenus, 
plainly says, yap a’ry rodurela kal Toiro fy Kal viv dpicroxparla. Kandel dé 6 
pev abriy Snuoxparlav, 6 5¢ ddXdo G dv xalpy. Isocrates, in a similar spirit, 
speaks of ‘an aristocratical democracy,’ 12, 131, 153; and Kriig. cf. Xen. 
Mem. iv. 6, 12. The words dzd dperjs mporara explain the nature of the 
aristocratical element, as Pericles considered it ought to exist. To 
Wa Siddopa. This is explained in the most general terms by Goll., que 
hominibus privatis agenda sunt, and he is probably right. We might. tr. oll 





causes of dispute arising among private individuals. 7) txov, what 
is called lcovoulay in the Menexenus, and ‘juris equabilitas,’ by Cicero, 
equality in the eyes of the law. kara 8 Thy dflwrw k. tT. A. But 


with respect to our estimate of men, as each one chances to have a reputation in 
any particular, he is preferred to an honourable place in the public service, not 
because he belongs to a class or caste, but from merit; the words dé uépous refer 
to the distinctions of birth, such as that assigned to the old Dorian, or Heracleid 
blood at Sparta, to which belonged the ‘Omotoc or Peers. Arnold denies this, 
because the pérovko: at Athens were no more eligible to office than the 
tepwolko at Sparta. But surely the first must be regarded as external to the 
Athenian polity: whereas the latter belonged to the Lacedemonian, though in 
an inferior position. It is to my mind a much greater difficulty to make, as he 
does, dad wépous mean ‘ distinctions of fortune or party ;’ for in what state have 
not members of different parties succeeded to the administration of affairs ? 
Cf. the English phrase ‘class-legislation.’ On the usage of 7d mAéov, see i. 83. 

(b.) Sov 8. if he nevertheless have it in his power, does he jind himself 
hindered,’ &. The construction changes upon the principle of variety (cf. ch. 
37. a), and proceeds as if xara wevlay had been révys ev wv. G£odparos. 
This means ‘the value at which a man is rated ;’ hence we may tr. has he been, 
or is he ever hindered by the obscwrity of his rank, or social position ? 
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edevOépws SE «7, A. ‘ We not only conduct public affairs in a liberal spirit, 
but we carry the same spirit into private life, and do not exhibit those absurd 
jealousies and irksome restrictions which characterise the Dorian states.’ I 
had always translated, and in the matter of that jealousy which is sometimes felt 
about the daily habits of life between man and man, we regard not our neigh- 
bour with anger, if we find him pleasing himself, nor do we fix upon our faces 
looks of ill-humour, which are annoying enough, though they inflict no actual 
penalty. Cf. Grote. Somewhat similar is the general view; but I perceive Kriig, 
understands by dx@nddvas, ‘ spiteful and vexatious penalties,’ such as those 
mentioned by Xen. Hell. iii. 1, 9, éordOn riy domlda éxwy 8 doxet xndrls elvar trois 
orovdaios Tay Aaxedarpoviwy. Plato also suggests something of the kind, 7 
twas dudppous edpas 7) ordoes, i) mapaordcers els lepa éml Ta Tips Xwpas eoxaTa. 
Plat. Legg. p. 885. In this case Avrnpas 7H BYer must mean acerbos visu, and 
mposribuevor dxOndbvas inflicting penalties. I prefer, however, the other inter- 
pretation, and would with Popp. compare iii. 37, 7d xaé’ nucpay dbees Kal 
dvemBovdevrov pds aAAHAous. 
(c.) dverax8s. In a manner that is not burdensome, i. ¢., vexatious, 

81d 8é0s—through a principle of fear, a wholesomemoral restraint. This is best 
illustrated by Sophocles, Ajax, v. 1053. dxpbacer ‘ obedientia, cujus signifi- 
cationis alterum exemplum non novimus.’ Popp. But surely the cognate 
words all bear the meaning of ‘listening,’ in the sense of ‘attending to,’ which 
is all that is required here. aitaév Sco.—and of them especially such 
as, keivrat the regular term, are enacted. &ypadou 
évres. The reader will of course consult Arist. Rhet., i. 10, Kowdy Aéyw vouoy 
boa bypada rapa maow buoroyelabar Soxet. See Dem. wept Ered. § 317. 
Plato Legg. 841 b., Soph. Antig. v. 450, Cic. pro Milone, § 10, de Invent. ii. 
22; iv. 2, aloxivynv hépovew—bring with their violation confessed 
disgrace. The words ‘with their violation’ must be considered as implied in 
the whole sentence. But as épovow aloxvvny is not reverentiam eficere in its 
ordinary usage, Meyer would here interpret it pudorem,.7.e., infamic timorem, 
which is perhaps as unusual, for aioxvvn can scarce mean more than a ‘sense 
of shame.’ 


CuHarrer XXX VIII.—évatratd\as—somewhat archaic for dvaravcess, re- 
Freshments, or recreations. Cf. ¢. 75, kat’ dvamwatdas, in relief parties. 
Kriig. adds that the word is also used for ‘a place of recreation;’ and 
quotes Plato, Legg. 653d. We may add Arist. Rane, v. 113. cai] 
yvopy. The Schol. explains r7 yuxG 4 7H évvéce. In the first case it is 
the ordinary dative—to the mind: in the second it is the instrumental dative, 
by our wisdom. Gyéou pév ye. This form of expression seems 
covertly to refer to the reproaches cast by the severer Dorians upon this part of 
the social life of Athens. Ay/ even by those games of which they talk. 
Srernolois—lasting throughout the year. This may well have been the case if 
the Scholiast does not grossly exaggerate, for he says there were sacrifices on 
every day of the year except one. Another grammarian, however, has ex- 
plained, dyrt rob 5’ érous olovy xa’ Exacrov eros. Oovk. Kal ’Apioropdyns ; and 
Popp. says that the word has this force in Dion. Hal. But merely ‘ anniversary 
festivals’ were common everywhere, and would not he distinctive of Athens, so. 
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that the former interpretation is preferable. If the latter were correct we 
should at least have had, as Kriig. says, rodQais. vop.l{ovres. See 
notes on i. 77; ili. 82. Arn, originally interpreted the word making our custom 
consist in, and so connected it with a dative. But this he subsequently, I think, 
with justice questioned. I do not place any faith in the construction with a 
dative. i. 77 has been explained; in this passage I would make @vctais the 
instrumental dative in combination with émropicdueOa, and after voulfovres I 
would supply dvolas dternaious, we have provided recreation for our spirits, ay, 
even by games and religious festivals, in the regular observance of them. Cf. Soph. 
Elect. v.47. dyyedNe 3 Epxw mpooriGels, announce with an oath, adding one. 
For iii, 82, ef. ad locum. In Herod. iv. 117, pdvy voulfovor ZxvOcKc#, the 
Xejo0a which has preceded must be repeated. See also note on iii. 59. 
geloacbar olkrw'cwppovt AaBdyras. voulfovres must be explained as equivalent 
to ds voulfouer. Cf. Gd, Col. 1322. Homer Ji, ii. 774. Cat. Carm., 39, v. 
385. ‘Pater Divum templo in fulgente revisens,’ sc. ‘quam revisere solebat.’ 
On the matter itself, see Xen. de Rep. Athen. iii. 2, 8. kaTa- 
oxevats. See note oni. 10, b. Here the words splendour of private establish- 
ments would seem to imply what we should ourselves include under the term. 
j tépus. ‘Connect this with a0’ quépay.’ Kriig. But see note supra. 


c. 36, b. 7d AuTnpdv. I think refers to the painful character of 
the social life of Sparta; or it may mean the annoyances which in general 
render life gloomy and disagreeable. érrevrépx erar— ‘ are imported.’ 


T. K. A. without acknowledgment from Bloomf., who adds ‘ neut. for pass.’ It 
was hardly worth appropriating, for who does not see that such a version 
“destroys the rhetorical beauty of the passage, which, by a verb of active 
meaning depicts in a lively manner, ‘all the commodities of the world coming in 
up to the very doors of the citizens day by day.’ Cf. ili. 53. émeweveyxdevor. 
And see Xen. de Rep., ii. 11, and Isocrat. p. 63. Plato, Legg., 949. 
pnfsev oikeorépg x. 7. A. It is rather interesting to remark how in the ancient 
authors we find statements put in the converse way to that naturally adopted 
by ourselves. We should say our enjoyment of foreign productions is not a whit 
less familiar and intimate than that of our own. Pericles says, owr enjoyment 
of owr own is not more familiar than of that which comes from abroad. See 
infra. Why T. K. A. should explain an enjoyment that is no less familiar, by 
no less peculiar, I cannot understand: peculiarity is, I apprehend, never hinted 
at. The meaning of olxecorépg may be illustrated by the breakfast-table of the 
Englishman, where the products of the extreme east and west (tea and sugar) 
are as familiar as the products of his own fields (milk and bread). 


CHaPTeR XXXIX.—(a.) t&v wodeuixdv. The editors notice that ra 
moéuia is more common in Thuc. Here I think the former word is required 
—our practice in matters relating to war. T&v rodeulwy as has been said might 
be supposed to come from oi wodéutot. In what follows the tacit reference to 
the Lacedemonian governmentis obvious. & pi kpup@iv dv k. +. A, 
The editors here notice what I think holds good in many places where it is over- 
looked, that the dv exerts a sort of double influence; it in strictness refers to 
dpednoely, but is not without a modifying effect upon xpyplév—which were he 
to see without concealment, he might derive benefit. This generally holds true of 
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cases where the participle is to be resolved by a conditional clause, as here, uw} 
KpupGer is equivalent to el uh kpupOeln: the relative é is of course dependent upon 
idwv. On the EevyAacla, see i. 144, and with respect to the 7d xpumrdv of the 
Lacedemonian policy, v. 68, and Miller's Dortans, vol. ii. p. 124. 

(b.) perépxovrar. Go after, make the object of their pursuit. Cf. i. 124. 
avewsévws. Cfi. ch. 6, a, and Eurip. Alcest, v. 198. tods loomanets. 
The general way of taking this is, none the less on that account go to meet equal 
dangers, %. ¢., equal to any confronted by our adversaries ; and this I cannot 
but think correct. Kriig., however, prefers the version of Gottleber. Dangers 
of a sort in which we are a match for our enemies, His argument is, that the 
former rendering gives no account of the wade?s. But surely this is to attach 
too much importance to « mere termination. Compounds not unfrequently 
loose in general usage the distinct notion attached to one of their component 
parts. The word occurs again, iv. 94, and in Herod. and Plato. Mr. Grote 
translates perils within the measure of our strength, making the word contain a 
comparison within itself, for which use of it I know no authority. 
AaxeSaupdvio, To the Athenian mind the ‘ Lacedemonians,’ naturally enough, 
represented the whole band of adversaries with whom they were engaged. 
They impersonated the opposite cause, and therefore the orator speaks of them 
as a whole, the several parts of which are denoted by xa’ éxdorovs. This 
is also Arn.’s view, and I think renders unnecessary the substitution of 
TleAorovyjoroe for Aaxedarudriot, or éavrots for éxacrovs, one of which finds 
favour with most editors. atrol—we by ourselves; i. €., unaided by 
auxiliaries from other states as the Spartans were. Tepl TOV 
éuxelov dpvvopévovs—recalls the Homeric dutverOac rept rdrpys. The verb 
exerts its true middle force ; to ward off a person for one’s own interest, and so 
becomes nearly equivalent in construction to udxveoOa 

(c.) él mokka—to many objects or enterprises. karo. The 
speaker sums up all the particulars before given at length, and draws his con- 
clusion. fabvpla corresponds exactly to our phrase ‘taking it easily,’ 
though so to tr. would not suit the dignity of the orator’s style, tr. without 
painful efforts ; it refers to dveiévws Siarrdpevor. vépov is to be con- 
nected with dv8pelas ; bravery which is the result of institutions, i. e., such as 
the Spartans laboriously produced by their educational training, and the laws 
concerning military service. €édopev. The best MSS. read ebéromer, 
which would state the same thing hypothetically, and more modestly. But I 
apprehend the orator means to speak with the utmost positiveness and confi- 
dence, assuming as a fact, that they were ready to encounter danger. Bl. well 
suggests that ¢6¢domev arose from the ignorance of some copyists (which Goll. 
seems to share), who took fpafuule in a bad sense, and therefore would not 
believe that Pericles asserted it directly of himself and his countrymen, 
aeprylyverar. Seei. 144. and tr.: there results over and above—there is this 
balance in our favour. TpoKkdpvew : distress ourselves before the time 
at coming annoyances. The dative is connected with the verb in a sort of in- 
strumental construction. See Alsch. Zum., v. 74. Kal wh mpdkapve, and 
compare Agamemnon, Vv. 243. Gel pox@otvres. The Lacedemonians, 
whose city has been compared to a camp, might well have been described as 
del woxOotvres. 
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Caaprer XL.—(a.) grdokadodpey yap «. 7. A. Mr. Grote has, I think, 
well given the general sense of these words. We combine elegance of taste with 
simplicity of life, and we pursue knowledge without being enervated. The 
edredela, here spoken of must have had reference to private life, for, as Kriig. 
remarks, their public life and public monuments exhibited much lavish magni- 
ficence. But how does this correspond with the lélas xarackevas evrpémecwy, 
ch, 38? I apprehend the orator refers to their actual household expenses, 
which were on a simple scale, cf. c.xvii. a., not comparable to the luxury of 
Asia, or perhaps Corinth. See what is said about Pausanias, and contrast it 
with the words of Demosth., lilg 5¢ otrw addpoves Foav—Hore Ti’ Apirreidov, 
kal rhy Midrriddov, kal Tov Aaywmrpav olxlay ef Tis dpa oldev buGy drola ror’ éorly, 
Ope Tis Tod yelrovos ovdéy ceuvorépay odcay, quoted by Arn. Olynth., iii. 
p- 35. See, however, Mill. Hist, Gr. Lit., p. 285.  gthocododuery must 
be understood to comprise all sorts of intellectual pursuits. That these are 
accompanied by effeminacy is a notion common to all rude and military 
societies like that of Sparta. épyou kalpw. These words are the 
predicate of rAoUrw, and év, which is found in some MSS., is plainly an inter- 
polation. Our wealth we use as an opportune means, or aid to action: then 
follows the invariable antithesis, and not as a subject for ostentatious talking. 
The form of expression is not more harsh than is often found in Thuc.: cf. cal 
Abyou Kal gpyou xalpw, ch. 43.b. The next sentence commences with rd 
méver8at, because that is the main and prominent thought, antithetical to 


whotTy. p Svadedyew—not to do our best to avoid it; for n. b. 
# is used, not oJ. Does the preposition denote a continuous and persevering 
struggle to avoid poverty? Cf. 60. a. évi tots aitots K.7.A. 


‘Those of us who discharge public offices do not neglect domestic duties, and 
even that portion of our citizens whose business does not permit them to engage 
in the administration of the state are not without a fair knowledge of politics.’ 
This seems to be the meaning of the whole, Cf. Arn.’s somewhat diffuse para- 
phrase. Popp. describes the latter class as ‘ Ores et his similes.’ They were 
generally employed as hired labourers, and were excluded from all political 
offices. But it is not clear that Pericles did not mean to distinguish between 
those engaged in the administration, and the general body of the citizens ; so 
at least I infer from rdv pnddvy rdvie pweréyorra. ampods epya. 
The word means business or employment. Of. Gdip. Tyran., v. 1124, Epyov 
Lepyvy Toiov, 7} Blov rlva; hence its well known philosophical usage in the 
Nichom. Ethics of Arist. The Spartans proper were not permitted to engage 
in any mechanical labour, merchandize, or agriculture. 

(b.) od arpaypdva. Referring, says Kriig., to the stock charge of 
moduTpaypoctvyn brought against the Athenians. Grote tr. not as harmless but 
as useless. Perhaps it approaches more nearly to the spirit of the words to say, 
not as a man who only minds his own business, but as one good for no business, 
or nothing at all. In the same spirit was conceived the famous ordinance of 
Solon. avrol, Some copyists, from want of understanding this, 
introduced of atvol. The speaker gracefully identifies himself with the mass 
of his fellow-citizens. Kriig. narrows the meaning too much when he refers 
merely to the orators who écxeupévor Fxov, Dem. i. 1. Kplvopév ye. 
The particle ye being apparently derived from the root of ylvoua:, the verb de- 
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noting existence, is naturally emphatic, and by connexion with any word or 
clause, attracts attention to the existence of that which it expresses. Here, 
therefore it insists emphatically upon the truth of xplvouev, whatever be thought, 
of évOuuotvpeda, can judge of at any rate, or criticise ; if we cannot form the origi- 
nal conception. Of, for this usage of yé, Arist. Eth. Nich., i. 8, & yé rT, 4 
wieiora karopOodv, I do not think there is any doubt about év@upovpeba, and 
would compare 6 yap yous kal un capds diddéas év tow nal ef ph eveduyjdy. 
Cf. also viii. 68. We should say, ‘if we cannot originate, we judge of,’ but with 
respect to the inverse way in which the statement is made, see supra, ch. 39. a. 
Tovs Adyous. A defence against the often repeated accusation that the 
Athenians were ¢idddoyor. [See on the accent L. and 8. Lex.] Not thinking 
discussion any damage to action, but rather that the damage consists in not 
having been previously enlightened by discussion, before proceeding to follow out 
in action those matters to which we must of necessity address ourselves. 

(c.) todpav. Cf. the use of the word i. 70, Kriig, exdoylLeo Oar 
may be simply to ‘ ex-cogitate,’ or, as usual, ‘to compute in full.’ 6. This 
was formerly explained by whereas, and the accusative of the relative accounted 
for by understanding the prep. xavd, a theory which received some support 
from the Latin quod. Of. Livy, xxx. 61, quod si possim, Ter. Phor., i. 33, 
But now the editors incline to the principle of anacolouthon for explanation. 
The whole clause I should suppose would have been arranged kal réde rots 
ddras (duabias Opdcos Pepovons) bxvov Pépe. But cai rdde becomes 4, and the 
writer lets it stand, as preparatory to Aoyicuds, which he introduces to make 
the antithesis more plain and ‘piquant.’ This is the opinion of Kriig. and 
Poppo, and I suppose Arn. meant the same thing, for he says, ‘the verb which 
should have followed 8 is omitted, and another construction substituted in its 
place, which is irreconcileable with the former construction.’ To understand 
Touvavr.ov ylyverat after 8, seems to me singularly futile, for if that, why not 
anything anywhere? I am not sure whether after all I should not tr. in respect 
of which matter (i. e. the effect of previous deliberation upon courage), with the 
rest of men, tis ignorance that produces boldness, while reflection brings along 
with it hesitation ; 8 then would stand like 7d wévecOa: supra, and many other 
accusatives at the commencement of a sentence to receive further elucidation 
in its course. ot... yeyvdokovres Kal pt drotperdpevor. The 
same persons ; though 74 is used in the same sentence of two different (incom- 
patible) things, See Granville Sharp’s Canon note, i, 18.a. tr. turn not aside 
from (lit. out of) the danger. 4Séa—are the sweets of peace, as Seva, 
are the terrors of war, and ddea is quite a needless conjecture. 

(d.) &perfv. The popular explanation of dper#, as given by Arist. Rhet., i. 
g. 2, forms the best explanation of this, “Aperh dé dori pév Sdvapmis, ds Soxet 
Topiotixh dyabGy kal pudaxrixh, Kal divapuis evepryeriKy ToAdGv Kal pweyddwv Kal 
wdyrwv mepi mdvra. So ‘goodness’ and ‘bonté’ have a special meaning wherein 
they are nearly equivalent to kindness and liberality, Cf. German gitig. We 
find of course a more scientific definition of dper}, Eth. Nich. ii. See the same 
usage ii. 51. c, where the Schol. explains dperijs, ¢uAavOpwrlas. 
dvavTidpela, This says T. K, A.=we are opposed to; but does not this lose 
sight of the fact that a process is denoted by the termination of the verb? tr, 
we have been made to entertain very opposite views, sc, by education, and the 
principles of conduct generally accepted among us, The editors need not have 
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remarked on the perfect, for it is the proper tense. BeBardrepos 88 
«A. tr. Now the doer of the favour (n. b. the indefinite participle) is the 
more abiding friend for the sake of keeping it still owing, in the shape of a debt, 
by continued kindness to the recipient, and so nearly Pop. Kriig., evvod twos is 
most properly as this version represents it, ‘benevolentia in aliquem ; and 
this meaning is also most suited to the argument, for the orator wants to convey 
the impression that evvoa most truly and permanently attaches to his country- 
men, and this he proves by showing that it is to them a necessary means of re- 
taining the benefit to be derived from their own liberality. The whole is well 
illustrated and explained by Arist. Nich. Eth. vili. 7, of 6& evepyérac rods 
evepyernOévras SoKxotoe wGddrov purely 7 of eb wabdyres Tovs dpdcavras: then 
comparing the parties to debtors and creditors, he adds, otrw kal rovs evepyeri- 
oavras BovrAec Oat elvar Trovs mdfovras, ws Koutouévous Tas xdpiras, Tols 5é ovK 
eivat érmedes 7d dvramodoivat. See Tacitus, Agric. ch. 42. Peile prefers in 
order to keep it owing to him in the shape of good will on the part of him to whom 
he hath given—considering that 6: evvolas explains édecdouévyy. But both for 
the sense and the Greek I prefer the former. Goll. seems to understand to 
keep alive the obligation arising from his good will in the mind of him whom 
he has obliged, which would, I fancy, as Peile has suggested, require 6 
evvoay, or rather 6:4 rh etvoay. Engelman’s ed. also, I observe, agrees with 
the version which I have given, ‘um durch Wohlwollen gegen den welchem er 
sie verlichen hat, sich den schuldigen Dank zw sichern.’ The French version 
has the usual vagueness, ‘il la garde @ son obligé comme une dette 
de bienveillance.’ apBrAvTepos—duller in his feeling. és xdpwy— 
by way of a free gift. dmoddcwv is only applicable on the principle 
of Zeugma, for it contains the notion of paying a debt. Cf. Sheppard’s 
Theoph. p. 176. Tis edevOeplas 7G wlotw. We might tr. in all the con- 
fidence of liberality, i.e. with that confidence which a truly liberal man feels ; 
put most edd. prefer to tr. in the conjident spirit of freedom, i.e. the confidence 
which freedom bestows upon those who possess it, thus introducing a political 
allusion. Cf. i. 68. a. a8eds is, without fear of the consequences, and will 
suit either interpretation, for we may suppose it to mean, without that fear of 
future ingratitude and forgetfulness which characterize the recipients of favours, 
and so deter many from being liberal ; or again it may refer to political injury 
resulting from measures undertaken in behalf of others. The proposed altera- 
tion into #5ews (mentioned by T. K. A.) seems to me singularly stupid. 


Cuaprer XLI.—(a.) &uvédov. Lit. taking all together ; hence summing up 
im a word. So it is used i. 70, ad fin. malSevo.y. Grote con- 
siders that the abstract word for macdevrplay softens the affirmation. It is 
doubtful whether there was any such intention. We should say ‘The School 
of Greece,’ and so Zevort, ‘l’école de la Gréce.’ Kad” xaorov. 
The masculine gender, as respects our citizens regarded as individuals. Re- 
mark how the writer varies his style, wera xaplrwy, edrparédws and airapkes, 
where another would have used three adverbs. The position of ay which 
properly belongs to mapédec@ar, is not without its influence upon 
Soxetv. wap’ ipav—going forth from among us. See note on the use of 
mapal.29.c, Kriig. certainly explains, ‘owing to our training and education,’ but 
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he does not say, as T. K. A. makes him. that there is causal reference involved. 
The use of rapa ‘cum genitivo’ denotes ‘motion from alongside of an object,’ 
and though more may be implied, a causal notion is not necessary to the sense. 
éml whetora etSy, The expression is rather general. eldos says Popp. is often 
connected with rpé7ov, and therefore he is probably right in explaining agendt 
ratio. xal unites él mdelor’ eldn to wddcora edrparédws, though in translating 
it is as well for our idiom omitted. The same man going forth from among us, 
could, without requiring aid from others, address himself to the most varied vicis- 
situdes of action, with the most graceful versatility. The use of cpa may in- 
dicate that only bodily accomplishments are intended ; and Kriig. seems to 
assert as much—‘o@ua kann hier nicht fiiglich Person sondern nur Kérper 
heissen.’ Cf. ii. 51.2.’ The idea seems to be that the Athenian is ‘in se totus 
teres, atque rotundus,’ and unless intellectual versatility be elsewhere implied, 
it would hardly be omitted here. ebtpatéhos. Like our simple, 
and other words in perhaps all languages, passes from a good into an evil accep- 
tation. Thus, though originally, as here, andin Aristotle, it denotes a sportive 
demeanour, it came to signify ‘scurrilous.’ 

(b.) akofjs Kpelocwy—superior to repute, t.e., its reputation. I cannot 
agree with Kriig. in this instance, who tr. superior to any of which tradition 
tells, a meaning which, he says, the absence of the article plainly indicates, 
But does not doy, ‘Fame,’ ‘Parlance,’ belong to that class of words which, 
under special circumstances, are used without an article. See the note, i. 8.4, 
And as 7eéipay is anarthrous, it is not surprising that dxo7 should be so also. 
Cf. vii. 21. dyavaKtnow exe.—contains in itself cause of indignation; the 
accusative has an objective signification. Cf. rv émwvuulay oxeiv, i.9,a. Popp. 
also adduces xatdpeupu exew; and ii. 61, aloOnow, ii. 87, iv. 126; and a 
similar objective usage of habeo, ‘Nam causam justi semper amoris habent.’ 
Tibullus, i. 4, To. th’ olwv—with respect to the sort of persons by 
whom. Cf. with Kriig. vii. 75. karépeniiy, T. K. A. explains 
a sense of degradation, but this is not Greek. We must tr. occasion for depre- 
ciation, z.e., not of themselves, but of us; andhence, matter for self reproach. 
They are forced to acknowledge us a great nation, and such as it is no disgrace 
to be governed by. onpelwv—accompanied by palpable proofs, i.e., the 
facts of History, and the visible monuments of power; then we might have 
anticipated ov« dvev paprvpwy, but the principle of variety (i. 38, c.) comes in, 
and the construction changes. See several instances i in this ch., and especially 
tov 5é €pywv, where dé unites « direct to a relative statement. The combina- 
tion of 84 rol is as strong as possible, as they are the two chief particles for 
denoting affirmation. ‘ye exerts its proper force, as explained supra. The 
general notion is that they have inscribed their glory too palpably upon Greece 
and her history to fear oblivion by posterity. kal ov8tv. This cal couples 
mpocdebuevot to raparxduevor. The plur. &reot denotes poetry. Cf. Aavdous 
év rois érect, i. 3. ros is ‘word’ in prose only in particular combinations; 
Kriig, 7d abrlka—for the immediate moment. Cf. iv. 104, vi. 57. 

Opfpov érawérov. Sine articulo. 4 Homer for a Panegyrist, or, to sing their 
praises. tov 8 tpyov—whereas the truth will damage the conception 
formed of the facts. The exaggerated estimate of a thing, when corrected by 
the test of experience, is apt to depreciate its value in our notions. I look 
upon all attemptsto make out from the rhetorical usage of vévo.a, thatit is in this 
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place employed for a ‘magnificent conception,’ as founded upon a wrong view of 
the requirements of the argument. kaKkdv re Kaya0Gy—for good or for ill. 
I do not see why Pericles might not have thus spoken, even if he had not meant 
to confine the xaxd to evils wrought upon their enemies, as most Ed. explain. 
Cf. 45. b. Kriig. considers the expression so ‘naive’ that he conjectures the usual 


formula cad&v re xd-yadav. Evykaroukloavres. The metaphor seems to be 
taken from colonization, or perhaps the consolidation of a state. Grote, there- 
fore, well renders having planted imperishable monuments. Sixavotvres 


pr adarpebfjvar airyyv—asserting their right not to be robbed of it. It certainly 
is an illustration of the principle, @idei daras 76 éavrod epyov, that Mr. Grote, 
after having been told the right one, should retain his own strange translation 
of these words, vindicating her just title to unimpaired rights. He naively 
remarks that neither Popp., Gdll., nor Arnold, notice the difficulty. They do not 
do so, because there can be none to anyone who remembers that the verbs which 
take a double accusative in the sing. have this construction in the passive. Cf. 
infra, 44. b. Aevropévev, n. b. the present part. ‘whom they are leaving 
behind them.’ 


Cuaprer XLII.—(a.) wep trov—for an equal stake. Kriig. cf. Dem. viii. 
60. ody vrép T&v icwy tyivy re Kal Trois dddos écO’ 6 Klvduvos. 
pystv trdpxe. We have udev rather than ovdév, because the clause is de- 
pendant upon wh elvat. éf ots. Understand the antecedent rovrwy. The 
preposition éwi indicates the local position of the speaker; hence, ém-avvos, be- 
cause spoken over the bodies of the dead, eulogy. Cf. 24. c. tpvyoa. Though 
originally employed for poetic praises, the word naturally passes into a rhetorical 
usage, as Bl. has shown by examples. lodppotros—lit. equal in the 
scales; hence, ‘the just equivalent of their deeds.’ 

(6.) Soxet 8 por SyAodv k. 4. A. There is some little difficulty here. 
dvipds dperjv, as Popp. observes, cannot be alicujus horum defunctorum virtu- 
tem; the genitive must therefore have an adjectival force, and the whole is 
fortitudo virilis. So in the passage quoted by Bl. from Isoc. ix. 8, yademrdr 
éorw dvipds dperhy did Né6ywr éyxwpidgfew. We must, as Meyer has pointed out, 
recognise a reference to two classes of persons: those whose previous life had 
as yet given no indications of worth, and those who had long been distinguished 
as valuable citizens. ir. Now what a man’s worth is, this, the closing scene of 
these men’s life, appears to me to show, whether now for the first time announcing 
at, or coming as its final confirmation (lit. being the first to announce it), So 
Peile tr., both in the case where it is the first indication, and where it is the final 
confirmation. Kriig. remarks upon the Euphemism contained in xaracrpogy%, 
which was, he says, imitated by the later writers. arpotlOeo Bar. 
Popp. explains this fortitudinem pre se ferre, profiteri, echibere, or, in magna 
laude poni. I am, however, inclined to think that the notion of holding before 
as a screen is implied, meaning that their subsequent merit should exclude their 
previous deficiencies from view; or more simply still, ‘to put forward in the 
first place,’ so that their other conduct becomes a secondary matter. Here, 
then, the word is used in a favourable sense; the unfavcurable sense is more 
common, as iii. 64, érl TG exelywy kax@ dvdpayadlay rpotlecbe. Cf. Tac. Hist. 
v. 25, illum domesticis malis excidium gentis opposuisse. : 
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(c.) whottw, the reading of the best MSS., taken instrumentally with 
éuaraklodn. wiv érl arddavow—the further enjoyment of it. 
tmevias édlSt. Here we have the true genetic or genitive case, cf. i, 23. d.— 
hope engendered by poverty, 7. e., which poverty causes to spring up in the mind, 
or, as some say, ‘the poor man’s hope.’ See, however, Jelf, § 898. 3. 
trouthoee. I don’t believe T. K. A. is right in tr. this to become rich, to grow 
rich, though, as usual, blindly following Kriig., who has reich werden. The 
word, I believe, implies ‘being,’ compounded as it is with éw; so we say 
in English, ‘he hopes to be a rich man some day or other.’ And similarly in 
the passages quoted by Kriig., e. g. Plat. Rep. p. 421, d. mAourijoas yuTpeds ig 
the potter when a rich man. Seei. 107.¢. avaBodiv—a putting of from 
one’s self, or shirking, if the word be not too inelegant. Cf. with Kriig. 
dvaBonras éroretro. Dem. 48, 20. avrav, sc. Tis dmrokatcews kal 
Tis édmldos. AaBdvres, here in reference to the mental grasp, or 
conception. Cf. 7d Kipuyywa—élxacoy elvar éAduBavoy, iv. 106, and note iii. 259. 
Cf. ib. 38. d., 56. u. per’ adrod, sc. Tod Kivdvvou. Tay 8 edréo bar, 
These words are also to be taken in close connection with per’ airod, which is 
the condition upon which the infinitives are predicated, not without this peril ; 
so Kriig. ‘nur mit Bestehung der Gefahr.’ This was the only condition upon 
which they would consent to seek these objects. eharlSe pev k. 7. A. 
—committing to hope the uncertainty of future success, i. €., so far as future 
success, a thing never certain, was concerned, they were content to hope for 
the best. tpyo St—but when once engaged an action thinking it right to 
trust none other than themselves concerning what had met them face to face—lit. 
before their eyes, 7. ¢., the dangers of the combat. épyw stands as an adverbial 
dative ; 706 #5n dpwyévov is antithetical to 7d dpaves Tot KaropOwceuw, and déobvres 
od. abr. mem. to éhrl5e mer. Meyer, on the other hand, to whom Popp. assents, 
makes éoyw dé follow remoWévar, and odiow avrots follow dpwuévov. Trust to 
action in what was before their own eyes. This has the advantage of more 
exactly balancing the antithesis, but the sense seems to me inferior; o¢icw 
avrois, too, is weak in this way of taking it; and should we not have had rod 
oplow avrois dpwuévou ? év attg@—therein. Td apiver Oar kal wadeiv. 
Said of thesame act. Cf. Granville Sharp’s canon, i. 18. a.—to fallin repelling 
the enemy, contrasted with rd évidvres cdLerPar—to secure safety by submission. 
See Jelf, § 678. The question then arises, what are we to make of pa@\ov qyn- 
odpevor? An Englishman might be tempted to tr. having thought more of, i.c., 
preferred, or, having more fancied ; tyyoduac would then be used with padov, 
as paddov dgvoby, and waddrov BovrdecOa, This agrees with Popp., who says, 
«cum HyeloOo interdum sequente infinitivo notionem wquwm censendi habeat 
(ut voutfew iv. 86), videtur sonare posse, praferre, malle.’ This Arn. calls the 
‘sensus pregnans’ of tyyoduevor, and places it among the instances cited by 
Lobeck ad. Phrynich. c. vi. p. 753, where hyetcOar, olecPar, and voultey, are 
used in the sense of thinking roght. To this it is objected that they are always 
followed by an infinitive sine articulo. Arn. replies by quoting ii. 53, 7d mpoora- 
Aaurwpeiy obdels rpdduyos Fv. But is this exactly parallel—with respect to the 
taking much trouble, no one was zealous. However, Matthie, § 543, has 
collected numerous instances of the infin. with article, some of which are 
more appropriate, though many are otherwise explicable. Perhaps it might 
lessen the difficulty to say for wan. iy. instead of thought more of, more thought 
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of, 4. &, gave more thought to, though even this is scarce consistent with the 
common use of jyyoduat. Arfother method of explanation is to consider that 
the words stand elliptically, for elvas wadXov Tobro, that this more consisted in, 
&c., where by ‘this’ is meant 7rd cplow adrois rerobévar. Kriig. tr. they 
therein more recognised (i.e., understood and accepted the necessity of), defence, 
though accompanied with death, than self-preservation purchased by submission. 
I do not exactly understand either T. K. A.’s explanation or his translation of 
Kriig. eile prefers the old reading rg to 7d, which he considers confirmed 
by c. 43, €¥ TG dutverOar, and tr. and accounting that to consist in actually 
defending themselves and suffering (i. e., at every cost, come what may), rather 
than in seeking to save themselves by giving in. 7d pev aioxpoyv kK. T. A. 
—Disgrace, indeed, to their reputation (lit. what would be said of them) they 
fled from, but the brunt of battle with their bodies they bore, and at the very 
briefest crisis of their fate (when the least thing might have turned the scale of, 
victory), they departed in the height of their glory rather than of their fears. 
The dxuf seems to me to be applied by a sort of Zeugma to rob déous, for 
had the latter stood alone the orator would probably have used another word.. 
8 &daxlerov Kapot Téxyns, seems equivalent to the ‘hore momento cita mors: 
venit’ of Horace. Meyer and Popp. doubt this, and tr. ‘dum fortuna brevissi- 
mam nacta erat opportunitatem,’ meaning, I suppose, ‘when fortune had for 
a moment obtained an opportunity,’ i.e., they had a chance for a moment of 
distinguishing themselves, and did not let it slip. arn \dAdyyoav— 
were set free from, an euphemism as in Heracleida, v. 965. kelvov 8’ dradha- 
xbévros. So the Latin decesserunt, our departed, and the German Sie schieden. 


Cuapter XLIII.—(a.) mpooykdvrws. D. well tr., ‘as became the character 
of their country.’ adopadertépav. Certainly there is force in K.’s 
objection, that dog. diavolay cannot signify a securer life. THe therefore reads 
neut. plur. dogadéorepa. But I am sure Thuc. would have sacrificed some- 
thing for the antithesis which makes both adjectives predicates to duavolay ; and, 
after all, we say a safer policy, asaferlineof action, meaning that which conduces 
to safety. Of. the well-known passages Soph. Ajax, v. 550, and Virg. xii. 435. 
cKoTotvras pt Adyo povea.—considering not in words alone ; or merely theorett- 
cally: itismeant that they must show a practical sense of the fact by their actions. 
Kriig. cf. Gd. Col. v. 369. Adyw cxoroior Thy wadat yévous POopdy. épyo 
Ocwpeévous. The opposite notion to \éyw cxoroivras: this latter, as Arn. says, 
means regarding athing merely from the account given of it, therefore the former 
will be, viewing a thing in its reality, not trusting to report, but seeing it as in 
fact it is. The antithesis makes this preferable to the tr. of Peile and others— 
what she, (i: ¢., the state) does. e8dras’ Cf. supra, ch. 36. tr., “ifaman 
were to enlarge on, it would be to persons as well acquainted with it as himself.’ 
éparras yryvopévous, becoming its lovers: make Athens your Mistress. A strong 
personification, referring doubtless to certain personal relations fashionable at 
the time and place. TokpGvres Popp. says. 7. ¢., ToAunpol, and Krig. 
renders ‘ kiihne,’ as To\wav often stands absolutely ; and of course T. K. A. 
follows. But these translations do not show that roAmavres sine articulo is the 
conditionalizing participle, expressing with the others the cause of éxrjaavro— 
by daring won. Cf. i. 9. a yeyvdckovres Ta SedvTa, is, I think, 
taking the trouble to acquaint themselves with their duty, See what is saidi. 86. a. 
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aloxvvcpevor—with a keen sense of shame, or sense of honour: as Kriig., who 
quotes aldouévav dvipay mréoves chor He TépavrasTl. V. 533. 

Store ohahejoav. Optative, because indefinite frequency. Cf. i. 70, d. 
tpavov—a joint contribution ; the regular technical term, and of course quite 
familiar to his auditors. For information see Dict. of Antiquities, Hermann, 
Pol. Ant. of Greece, § 146-9, and Beeckh’s P, £. of Athens, p. 245. E. T. 
The society itself, and the money subscribers were each called gpavos; the 
members ’Epamoral, and their president an Eranarch. Demosthenes Cont, Mid. 
§ 27, &c., makes much use of the same metaphor, representing the state as a 
sort of great benefit society, to which every citizen owes a contribution. 

(b.) Kow{]—in common with those who had not fallen. Kriig. vo 
Some understand rdgy, but Krig. says it is the neuter, in the spot where. 
Tapa TH evTuxdvTt K. T. A. On every occasion, either for word or deed, which 
from time to time may happen to present itself : referring to spoken panegyric, 
and commemoration by festivals, &. Kriig. will not allow that évruxévr can 
agree with xalopw, which rapd with a dative would not allow, he therefore tr. 
in his case who happens at any time to fall into the subject. I do not know 
what his objection is, unless it be that rapa cum dativo indicates rest ata point, 
or with a person. But upon the hypothesis that the occasion does occur, may 
we not say that their glory certainly abides with it, is always to be found with 
it? Trace yi might be translated ‘every land,’ but it may also be 
the whole earth. So Lysias, ii. 15, &raca Tlehowévynoos. Kriig. 

Tis Yopns padAov H Tod epyou. ‘an unwritten memorial of the heart, rather 
than of a[q? their?] material monument,’ So D., and this is the usual translation, 
Kriig. however argues that wap’ éxdory in itself implies a memorial of the mind, 
and roi épyou is not a proper expression for a material thing. He would 
therefore tr. the memory of their patriotic sentiment, rather than of the fight iw 
which they fell. But surely the two would be indissolubly blended together, 
and the names of the great Athenian battles were ever in their orators’ mouth. 
I believe ro6 épyovu is used much in the same way as it is a few lines previously, 
a. é., what was actually done in the way of commemoration. The orator does 
not intend to exclude such commemoration, but implies that even where this was 
absent, their recollection would still dwell in the minds of their countrymen. 
In justice to Kriig.’s argument, it should be noticed that the combats in which 
these men fell were somewhat insignificant. Engelman’s tr. agrees with Kriig. 
—mehr ihrer Gesinnung als des Kampfes selbst. Cf. Asch. cont. Ctes., 50 ¢. 
od yap Govro dei ev rols ypdupact Tyndobat, ddr’ ev TH uyhun Tov Ed rerovOdTwr. 

(c.) Td e’Satpov, and rd etipuxov are predicates, for the predicate takes the 
article where it is represented to be coextensive with the subject. Happiness 
is freedom, and freedom courage ;—is meaning consists in. areptopacde, 
voce media, neglect to your own damage. Kriig. cf. i. 24, 4, vi. 93, i. 
Kakotpayotvres in reference to the érlrovos doxnots of the Lacedemonians, 
ch. 39, 2. Kriig. those who fare hard. This is probably, as Bl. says, antici- 
pative of an objection likely to be urged by the rich, who might say, like the 
soldier of Lucullus, that they ought uot to risk their lives in the same way as 
those who had nothing to lose. The argument is certainly a paradox, contra- 
dicted by experience, however ingenious on the part of the speaker. 

H évavtia, peraBorH. The change to the opposite is still a risk, or there is still a 
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risk of a change to the opposite. dpsvypa—high spirit. See i, 81, 
and cf. ii, 62, peta Tod padakioOivar kakwors. Arn. says 
kdxwows is misery, wretchedness. This is scarcely exact enough; it is really 
‘ worsening,’ were there such a word, i. e. that deterioration of character, or de- 
gradation which follows upon (lit. accompanies) the having shown cowardice. 
Before werd ro} in some MSS. stand év 7@, which is, I think, plainly a gloss 
introduced from the margin. Kriig., however, retains the words, from the 
notion that rd per& to padaxicOjvac may be one logical term capable ot 
declension like a substantive, and he assigns to it the meaning the state that 
follows upon proved cowardice. But of such a phrase ‘ desiderantur exempla.’ 
poyn—vigour, and so valour, which is from valeo, kowwn—hope 
common to all, i. ¢., of coming safely out of battle; but hope for the common 
good gives, as Kriig. says, a loftier thought, and is not contradictory to the 
idiom of the language. But may not the meaning be affected by its combination 
with padpns ? dvalcOnros ‘describes the speediness of the pang of death 
when it comes in the heat of battle without the protracted suffering of disease.’ 
Arn. If the meaning assigned by Kriig. to xow7 be correct, the hope of 
benefiting their country is another element in rendering death unfelt, or pain- 
less. Arn. quotes similar usages of the word from Dem. Aris. Rhet., c. 6, § 4; 
Plutarch, Demetrius, c. 29. ; 


CuarrerR XLIV.—(a.) ddodipopar. The fut. dropvpoduar has been con- 
jectured, but the present is more proper, because it relates to the actual state 
of feeling which the orator was then expressing—I am not as you see lament- 
ing, but shall rather, &c. 7d 8 edtuxes of dv Tis elmpemertarns 
kt. A. Peile tr. Happiness belongs to those who shall have obtained the most 
glorious—death, as these men have now obtained, or affliction, as you. This 
is, I think, correct, except that 7 evruyés is—goodhap, not happiness, 
evdacuovla ; and we should perhaps say, They shall be accounted to have had the 
most fortunate lot. The whole, I fancy, means, ‘ your affliction, as their death, 
is the best of the sort that can befalla man.’ But Peile and others explain, 
‘ Death and affliction are the lot of all men. Human happiness is therefore 
altogether comparative. Hence, they may be said to be happy, whose lot it is 
to have the most glorious, as in the present instance these men have, death ; whilst 
you have affliction,’ kal ols... Evvewerpydy. This passage is of ac- 
knowledged difficulty. ‘In duabus rebus,’ says Popp., ‘hic hereas.’ One is 
the change of construction from ol avy Adxwor, to ols Evvewerpyoy : but this is 
amply accounted for on the principle of variety so often mentioned of, i. 38, 
¢.; the second is the force of the preposition éy, when it is not stated what 
are the things in which they were happy. It seems to have escaped Popp., 
that these verbs belong to a class compounded with év, which in English are 
expressed by putting the prep. after the verb, and which stand almost inde- 
pendently. Z.g. Aristoph. Aves, v. 38. kal maou xowiy évarorioa: Xpjpara, 
open to all to spend their money in. Herod. ix. 65. ot're éoeOwv és TO TEéwevos 
obre &varoGavev, Arist. Pax, v. 1156. évawomareiv yap éor’ émirjdeios Tavv, 
Eurip. Bacche, 508. évivorvxfcat. I should therefore interpret. whose life has 
been dealt out to them to be happy in, equally as to die in ; or, inverting, to die in, 
equally as to be happy in, %. c. their death has been correspondent to the hap- 
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piness of their life. If you look at the happiness they enjoyed in life, and at’ 
the close to which their life was brought, you will find them dolws Evuperpy- 
b&vra—dealt out in corresponding ratio. I subjoin other explanations which: 
the reader may perhaps prefer. Meyer has, ‘quorum vite tenor ita congrutt, 
ut eddem re et felices essent, et obirent, z. e. qua in re vite terminum, in ea: 
etiam felicitatem invenerunt.’ The close of their life was made to them hap- 
piness. This I cannot think accordant with the usage of the verbs in Greek. 
Hermann—‘ quibus sic est traducta vita, ut in ed pari et felicitate et exitu ute 
rentur. To this it is objected that 8 does not occur before évredevrijcat. This 
objection I think remedied by the version which I have ventured to give.. 
Peile—who have had their life equally dealt out, so as for them to be happy in 
it to the same extent, and to die in it, 4. e. die simultaneously with their earthly 
enjoyment. Cf. Eurip. Hipp. 1069. 2 Cor. vii. 3. Kriig., their good fortune 
has been equally balanced (abgeschlossen) for them, so as in and with it to meet 
their end. T. K. A., the accurate measurement of life (= space of life) 
allows space enough for these two things, a happy existence, and death, but no 
more. : 

(0.) mwelOew sc. rafra. Kriig. ingeniously suggests radely. dv is 
the masculine, having reference to an antecedent implied in what has gone be- 
fore. With respect to persons of whom you will so often have things to put you iw 
mind, For the sentiments here expressed, Popp. cf. Isoc. Plat. § 1g. Xen. 
Cyrop. vii. 5. 82. Tepacdpevos— deprived of before he has had an op- 
portunity of experiencing. Kriig. quotes Valla’s version quibus nunquam 
potiturt privantur with approbation, adding that reipacduevos the reading of 
some MSS. is inadmissible, because ‘a man cannot be deprived of what he 
has never had.’ I suppose one might retort with reference to the future, it is 
ho great deprivation to lose what you are never going to have. In fact I be- 
lieve the aor. part. to be very suitable, as conveying the idea without any limi- 
tation of time—i. e. simply without experience of them. acarpeby. 
Cf. supra, 41. b. Here some accus. pronoun is understood as object to the verb. 
AOn, oblivion, for the grownd, or cause of oblivion. Popp. refers to émicxevi}, 
1,52; and &\wow IMlov. Phil. v. 61. though this is scarcely the same thing. 
Six d0ev—deneficial in two ways. T.K.A., or more accurately, benefit will 
accrue from two sources. Evvoloa, has for its subject réxywow roreto bar, 
according to Popp. and Bl. Kriig. says it has no subject at all, or at most 
mparyua is to be supplied, which actually is so, Arist. Nubes, v. 594. So he also 
explains Xen. Anab. vii. 8, 4; Andocid.i. 77; and Dem. 43, 66. érepwrg— 
8,7 dv SpGoww ’AOnvalors eivat ért 7d Auewor dd Tob onmevod. 

(c.) Bovreber Oar, contribute counsel to the state in any fair and equal way. 
tmapaPadrAdpevor, bringing forward, and exposing equally to risk. Cf. iii. 14. 
On é« Tob ouoid. Cf. i. 143. ©. TapyBykate. mapa is here trans. 
have got beyond the prime of life, and are therefore not likely réxvwow roveio at. 
épdos HyetorBe—consider as so much clear gain—‘ lucro apponite. That this is 
a legitimate construction of tyyodjua: may be readily shown. Cf. inter alia,’ 
Ta Ovnta 5’ od viv mpGrov ‘yotua oxlay. Eur. Med. 1224, and with Krig. 
Dem. viii. 66. wéXews rAodrov &ywye Hryotuar cunudxous, mlorw, edvoray. 
révSe sc. Blov, has its proper use, this which is to follow. 7d 
iddtipov, ‘synonymous with eJ«deva, honour.’ Kriig. and of course following 
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himT. K.A. Butis it notrather the love of honour contrasted with the love of gain, 
both being regarded as passions of the human mind which are thought never to 
become extinct? Then we have rd xepdalvew opposed to 7d redo Oa, the getting 
money, and the getting honour. TO axpelw refers to incapacity for 
active service, as may be seen from i. 93. Tay dxpeoTdtwy dpkéoew Thy pudakip. 


» CHapreR XLV.—(a.) rdv &yava—the struggle you will have to undergo in 
attempting to rival their renown. Tov yap otk évTa k. tT. AX. Kriig. 
quotes from Mimnermus apud Stob. 125. 12. dewol yap dvdpl mdvres éopev 
edxreet, SGvTe POovFioa, kaTOavdvra 9 alvéoat. The Horatian sentiment will 
recur to the thoughts of every one. ‘ Virtutem incolumem (while it dwells with 
us) odimus, Sublatam ex oculis querimus invidi.’ Kad’ brepBodty 
dperfis—in or by an excess of merit ; even supposing that you reached tran- 
scendent merit, would you be judged, I say not on a par with, but even a little in- 
ferior to them. 9dvos yap «.7. A. Is this not to be expressed in 
English by saying, the living have Envy to contend against as a rival? For 
mpds 7d dyrimahov is not, I think, rightly rendered by Meyer—propter 
emulationem, 7. . the living are envied on account of rivalry ; nor by Popp. ab 
emulis, making it equivalent to mpds TOy dvturddwv, by their rivals; nor by 
Goll. erga emulos, t.e. the living have u feeling of envy towards their rivals ; 
nor as Dale, the living are exposed to envy in their rivalry. Kriig. merely 
says, ‘among the living envy dominates, whether enviers or envied.’ It will 
be seen that I make mpds 7 dvrlradov, ‘for opposition, i. e. to discharge the 
function of an opponent: which sense it is I think capable of sustaining. Then 
7d wh eumodwv—those who are in no one’s way=ol otk byres (the neuter being a 
general form of statement) are opposed to oi {yres ; and they are said to find 
no such obstacle against (pds) which it is necessary for them to struggle ; but 
they are honoured with a good will which has no one to oppose tt. 
(b.) dperts.—‘ If I must say anything on the subject of woman's excellence. 

D. The scholiast, says Kriig., is ungallant enough to deny all virtues to the 
sex, except that of cwdpoctvy. ob yap dvipela, 4 dixatoc’yyn 4} ppdvynos. Meyer 
and Bl. refer this to ‘ chastity ; Arnold to ‘modesty and affectionateness.’ But 
as there is no article, D. is right in referring it to nothing special (see i. z. d.); 
it simply means the sort of merit which is to be looked for from women on such an 
occasion, That this, according to the Greek conception, was of a very negative 
and passive character, is clear enough, even from what follows. Boar, of 
course, has for its antecedent yuvalxes contained in yuvacxelas. Cf.Jelf, 819. 1. 
435. a. tis tTapx. dboews wt} xelpoor yéverOar. An eloquent passage 
occurs in one of the Oxford Prize Essays [‘ Domestic Virtues of the Greeks 
and Romans,’] condemning the cold-heartedness of the orator who, on such an 
occasion, could tell wives and mothers not to be worse than they were by 
nature! But this is surely seeing in words the meaning most suitable for our 
argument. When the Greeks were exhorted, as they often were, Tay Tarépwy 
Bh xelpous davivar, ii. 62. d., cf. i. 122. 3; vi. 92. b., nothing unworthy was 
implied of their ancestors; on the contrary, the words were an exhortation not to 
fall short of their valour. So here the orator means, ‘ Do not deteriorate from 
that character which Nature has given you; we know you to be weaker than 
the other sex, but do not extravagantly indulge in this weakness.’ th SdEa 
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—the praise, i,e., which will result from such conduct. Kal fis, sc. weyd vn 
n ddéa, great, too, will be her praise, of whom among the other sex there is least talk 
either for good or evil. Cf. Jelf, 819. b. The word kAéos is a ‘nomen pécory, ut non 
raroapud poetas.’ Popp., whocf. défa, dvecdos (viii. 27), Zdmes and édmlfew, i, 1. 
Wemightalsocf. ‘facinus,’ ‘famosus,’ ‘venenum,’ and many other words, For the 
sentimentcf. Alsch. Agam. v. 611. ‘Thetwo properly opposed notions would be 
(1) merit, demerit ; (2) praise, censure. But Thuc. gives us one of each pair, 
merit and censure= conduct that is censured.’ T, K. A, 


CuapreR XLVI. —(a.) kal éuol—‘ by me, as has been done by my predeces- 

sors.’ AdSyo—epyw. The usual antithesis, as has often been pointed 
out—the first is, so far as words are concerned; the second in respect of the 
actual commemoration by deeds, t.e., regarding the subsequent support of the 
children as part of the practical recognition of the father’s merits. 
Pexpl 4Bys. To the age of eighteen says the Scholiast. From sixteen to 
eighteen the young Athenian was educated in the Gymnasia. At eighteen the 
youth was enrolled among the Ephebi, entered into the registry of his Demus, 
and after taking the oath of a citizen, was armed in the presence of the public 
assembly. From that time he was, in the eye of the law, of age, might marry, 
appear before courts of law, and so forth ; but he had yet to do frontier duty 
as weploNos, before, on attaining his twentieth year, he entered upon the full 
exercise of his civic rights, by participating in the general assemblies of the 
people, from which fact we may understand why some have asserted that he 
was not registered till then. Hermann, Pol. Antig. of Greece, § 123. See 
with Kriig., Plat. Menex. 22, Lysias ii. 78, Aischin. 3, 154, Arist. Pol. 2, 5, 4. 
orébavov—therein ‘proposing a prize, sc. which consists in this mainte- 
nance of children. tots 8t—to these I say, dé in apodosi. See the 
grammars, Hermann ad Soph. Phil. 87, and infra c. 65 c., and ef. Livy, iv. 35. 
‘Nihil non aggressuros homines, si magnis conatibus magna premia propo- 
nantur.’ Grokodupdpevoi—having brought your lamentations to a 
close, such being sometimes the force of dd in composition. Cf. dradyjoarras, 
infra ch. 61, and Herod. ix. 31, ws drexjdevoav, cum lugere desierant, where see 
Valckn. note ; and also ii. 40, éredy droripurrar, when they have finished beat- 
ing their own breasts. &v mpoojKer ekacros sc. dAodipacbar. On 
this mode of supplying the simple from the compound verb, Kriig. refers to his 
own grammar, § 62, 4, I. 


Cuaprer XLVII.—(a) wpdrov tros. For the little that had been achieved 
during this year towards the final object of the war, v. Grote vol. vi. p. 206. 
Even the relief of Potideea had been no way advanced ; and while the expecta- 
tions of the Corinthians and other instigators of the war were disappointed, the 
anticipations of Pericles and Archidamus were fully justified ; i. 140, a. 
éredebra—‘ was drawing to a close.’ The imperf. is used because ‘ad rei effectum 
qui permanebat respicitur.’ P. 70. Sto pépy, cf. adc. x. Diod. 
xii. 45. For the gramm. construction see Jelf, § 467, obs. 2, 478, a. 

Apx(Sapos, cf. adc. x. 

(b.) 4 véeos. The description of this famous pestilence occupies eight 

chapters, from XLVII. to LIV., which we may divide into three portions. 
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The first (c. xlvii. viii.) describes its origin and causes. The second (xlix. 1.) 
its character, symptoms, and physical effects. The third (li. sq.) its effects on 
the moral character and social life of the Athenians. 

It may not be uninteresting to mention briefly the (Ecumenical Plagues, 
whose ravages have been recorded, 

I. The first is that of Athens, here described by Thucydides, who has been 
closely copied by Lucretius in the end of his sixth book. A similar one is 
mentioned by Galen as occurring in the year 4.D. 167—170, which he calls the 
long plague (v. inf. and Clinton in an.). 

II. The second is that which broke out in the reign of Vibius Gallus, and 
Volusianus, A.D. 252, and is described in the letter of Dionysius quoted in 
Eusebius, lib. vii. v. 22 (cf. Cyprian. de Mortal.), commented upon by Calvi- 
sius, Justus Lipsius (de Constantid ii.), and our own countrymen, Brightman 
and Mead, who interpret it to be the opening of the Fourth Seal of the Book 
of Revelations (vi. 8). It is said to have lasted fifteen years, and five thousand 
persons are reported to have died daily. 

III. The third broke out in the reign of Justinian, a.D. 540, and is fully 
described by Procopius in his Persica (lib. ii. 22, sq.). He is a close imitator 
of Thucydides, as will be shown in many passages quoted from him. It is 
also mentioned by Evagrius, Agathias, Gregory of Tours, and Paulus Diaconus, 
who tells us it carried off Pope Pelagius, a.D. 580. It lasted fifty-two years ; 
and in 583 appears to have extended its ravages to Britain. In Constantinople 
it carried off 1000 persons daily. It is curious that the origin of all these 
three plagues is traced to Egypt or Afthiopia, which, as Gibbon says (chap. 
xliii.), have been stigmatized in every age as the original source and seminary 
of the plague. 

IV. The fourth commenced in the N.E. of Asia, in a.D. 1347, and in six 
years overran the world with such violence, that Calvisius says two-thirds of 
the population of Europe were swept away. Camden, in his Britannia, 
describes its ravages in England in the following year, during which 50,000 
persons are said to have been buried in the churchyard of the Charterhouse in 
London, Hume, vol. ii. p. 448. It lasted for six years, and is known by the 
name of the ‘black death.’ This is the pestilence which made its appearance 
in Florence in 1348, and is so graphically described by Boccacio in his Decame- 
ron, and in the historical narrative of the brothers Matteo and Giovanni Villani. 
Sismondi (Histoire des Frangais) relates its effects in France, and its horrors in 
England are beautifully told in the novel of Rothelan. 

The next famous pestilence is that of Milan in the year 1630, of which we 
have a vivid picture in the Promessi Sposi of Manzoni, in the Storia delia 
Colonna Infame, and in the history of the Plague by Ripamonte. The most 
striking events connected with it are the exertions of Cardinal Borromeo, and 
the horrid practices of the Monatti and Untori. 140,000 persons are reported 
to have died between April and September. The last and greatest plague made 
its appearance in London in the year 1664, and is well known to English readers 
from the journal of Pepys and the narrative of Defoe, who, though not himself 
an eye-witness of it, writes with all the force and truthfulness of one. The 
total number of deaths is given as 68,000. It is, as Mr. Grote observes, Vi. p. 
209, ‘not one of the least of the merits of Thucyd. that his notice of the symp- 
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toms of this epidemic, given at so early a stage of medical science and obser- 
vation, is such as to instruct the medical reader of the present age, and enable 
the malady to be understood and identified.’ It has consequently been the 
subject of frequent disquisition at home and abroad. The following treatises, 
among others, have appeared in Germany: by Eyerel, in 1810; Schoenck, 
1821; Grimm, 1829; Krauss, 1831; Meurs, 1843; and Brandeis, 1845; to 
which we may add the general treatise by Hiser, 1839; Littré’s introduction 
to Hippocrates; and Dr. Mead’s book, De Peste. Littré remarks that it is to 
be regretted that Hippocrates, though an eye-witness, does not describe this. 
plague, as neither does Galen that which he witnessed in the time of M. 
Aurelius (the Pestis Antoniniana), and which was probably a renewal of this 
plague of Athens. Diodorus also defers the description of it till its reappear- 
ance in the fifth year of the war. xii. vc. 58. Grote speaks of it as ‘an 
eruptive typhoid fever, distinct from, yet analogous to, the small pox.’ Niebuhr 
thinks it was neither the Oriental plague nor the yellow fever, but something 
between the two, vomiting of bile being rare in Oriental plague but common 
in yellow fever; ulcers, which are general in Oriental plague, being extremely 
rare in yellow fever. Schoenck considers it to have been a camp fever, and 
Meister holds the same opinion. Krauss maintains the opposite, and says that 
the inguinal pestilence of Justinian was merely a degenerate form of the same.. 
It was distinct from the inguinal plague described by Procopius and Ripamonte, 
and is believed (Littré says) to be now extinct. For three years it desolated 
Athens, continuously during the entire second and third years of the war, after 
which there was a marked abatement for a year and a half. It then revived, 
and lasted for another year (the fifth) with the same fury as at first. It carried 
off, Thucyd. tells us (iii. 87), 300 of the 1200 Hippeis, the chief men of the 
State, 4400 hoplites, and of the poorer population a number too great for com- 
putation, dvetevperos dpiOuds. Diodorus says they lost 4000 mefol, 400 immeis, 
and of others, freemen and slaves, 10,000 (xii. 58), but this number is, as. 
Grote says, much below the mark. 
Aeyépevov. There is perhaps a confusion in Thucydides’ mind as to védo0s, 
and véonua, both which are used indiscriminately. In the following chapter he 
uses the neuter throughout, as though vécqua had really preceded ; and so 
Sophocles uses airy after yéonua, as though vécos had preceded. [ox fua mpds 
7 cuvesvupor. | 

Sewdv ye Tovrlcayua Tod voonuatos* 

Hree yap atry did xpdvov. 

Soph. Phil. 755, 8. 

Cf. Hom. Od. xii. 75, where vepéhy and védos are similarly confounded. Or 
it may be taken absolutely ;=though it was said: neuter part. like dedy x. 7. A. 
éykarackhipat, Properly used of the descent of lightning, storms, &c., 
therefore implying violence and rapidity. Cf. c. xlix.e. A divine visitation. 
It is here intransitive, as in xlix. the simpler form ; when transitively used it is 
followed by a dative, or the accus. with els. v. Elmsley ad Eurip. Med. 93; 
Eurip. Hipp. 1416; Herod. vii. 134, viii. 65; Alsch. Zumen. 83; Procop. 
Pers. ii. 22. rots €& obpavod émirxjrrovew’ = évérece ch. xlviii. 
Afpvov. Grote remarks that about sixteen years before there had been a 
similar calamity in Rome, and in various parts of Italy. od pévrot 
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‘Observe the transition to the oratio recta. K. compares Xen. Anab. iv. 2, 15. 
ore Oavpacrov yéver Oat Tact kal Vrwmrevoy, P0opa ottws. ‘To 
such wu degree.” K, cf. Ken. Anab, vii. 4, 3. fv d€ xudy Tory Kae Pixos 
ovTws dere k. T. d., and Eurip. Hipp. 999. 

(c.) tarpof, P, quotes Cantacuzen, iv. 8. ote larpavdéthpxe réxvy 
ovdeuia, Cf. Ov. Met. vii. 5 26. ‘Pugnatum est arte medendi. Exitium 
superabat opem.’ Ov. Met. vii. 561. ‘Inque ipsos seeva medentes irrumpit 
clades.’ Liv. vii. 2, ‘Quum vis morbi nec humanis consiliis, nec ope 
diviné levaretur.’ Hpxovv, v. Buttmann’s Lexilogus, pp. 162, 
543. (Eng. Ed.) B. quotes Eurip. Jon, 952. ’Améd\Nwy ovder oxece. Here. 
Fur, 300. Soph. Phil. 281, 339. v. Defoe, p. 40. ‘Not that it is any 
derogation from the labour or application of the physicians to say they fell in 
the common calamity: it rather is to their praise that they ventured their lives 
so far ag even to lose them in the service of mankind.’ bow kal 
podtora, v. Matth. § 462. ‘Two superlatives in two different propositions 
are compared with each other by the words rogovrw and cw, to show that a 
quality exists in the highest degree in one subject, in the same measure as 
it is possessed by another in the highest degree.’ v. Thuc. viii. 84. dow 


pddwora Kal édevOepor . . . Toco’TW Kal Opactrara. Soi. 68. dow Kal péyiora 
éyxAnwara éxouev. Herod. v. 29. Soph. Trach. 312; Gd. Col. 53, with 
Wiinder’s note. Jelf, § 870, obs. i. tps lepots ixérevoray 


For this use of mods at a point at rest, cf. Soph. Trach. 371. mpds péon 
Tpaxuviwy dyop¢. Gd. C. 12. mpds &hoecw OeGv. Thue. iii. 81, 5 viii. 
98. Compare the Supplicationes of the Romans, (Liv. iii. 7, x. 23, xxxi. 9, 
Xxvil. 23, xxxvii. 3.) the Rogazioni of the Italians and the Middle Ages, 
and the procession of the relics of Cardinal Borromeo, during the plague at 
Milan, described by Ripamonte, lib. i. Boccacio says, ‘Nor was there more 
profit from the humble supplications made to God by devout persons, not once, 
but often, both in formal processions and in other manners.’ 
pavtelors. The MSS. vary between pavrelots and pavretats. 
TeXeuTavTes. Frequently used for lastly, or atlast. vu. li. c. Cf. Soph. Ant. 
260. Kav éylyvero wAny) TedevTdo’. Ken. Cyr.i.6, 19; Plat. Rep. iv. p. 
425. We may tr. ‘they ended by leaving off’ So dpxépevos is put for ‘at 
first.’ Matth. G@. G., $557, 4. Jelf, § 696, obs. i. b. 

Cuaprer XLVIII.—(a.) & AtOvorlas. Nubiaand Sennaar, See Gibbon 
us. Atytrrov. Lucr, vi. 1139. 


‘Nam penitus veniens Aigypti e finibus.’ 


Gottl. quotes Am. Marcell. xix. 4. ‘Clades illa abusque ferventi Aithiopie 
plaga paulatim proserpens Atticam occupavit.’ Schénck, p. 14, sq. 

évérreore = eyxaréoxnye. So Lucr. vi. 1141. ‘Incubuit tandem populo Pan- 
dionis.’ Ov. Met., vii. 522. ‘Dira lues ira populis Junonis inique Jneidit.’ 
Liv. xxvii. 23. Plut. v. Pericl., p. 66. % Nouwons evérece Popa. 

év t Tleipacet. Niebuhr notices this fact to show the difference between this 
epidemic and the yellow fever, which generally follows the course of rivers. It 
began of course here first, being brought by sea. ‘The place of its first out- 
breaking in Attica indicates that the contagion came from abroad, It may 
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nevertheless have been connected, as Niebuhr believed (Vol. ii. p. 273), in some 
mysterious way, with the volcanic convulsions which were unusually frequent 
and violent about the same time, though Attica was but slightly affected by them, 
for the earthquakes felt at Athens are not said to have damaged any part of the 
city ; and other regions of Greece which suffered much more from them do not 
appear to have been visited by the pestilence.’ Thirl. iii. p. 135. Cf. Procop. 
Bell. Pers. ii. 22, v. dptauévyn bé del ex THs Tapadlas 7 vocos Hoe orw dy és 
Thy wecbyaay dvéBawe xampay. taro tév dvOparev. BI. says the 
dv6p. is not emphatic, as though animals had been previously attacked. But 
it was clearly the opinion of the ancients that in pestilences animals were first 
attacked. Of. Hom. Jl. i. 150; Ov. Met. vii. 536. The sheep and cattle had 
been conveyed to Eubcea, and the adjacentislands. (c. xiv.) Cf. Grote, vi. p. 
203. There may therefore be some force in the word: had the cattle been 
attacked it would have been an aggravation of the calamity. Cf. Liv. iii. 66; 
Dion. Hal. A. R., x. 53. ddppaka erBeBAyKorey és TA hpéara. 
The Jews were accused of having poisoned the wells in the plague of 1348, 
Thirlw. iii. p. 135, and comp. the account of the Untori in Ripamonte, lib. i.; 
Areteus, p.12,§ 6. Ed. Kiibn. Sev of” dreoixds év TG NomuGd 7G ev’ AOHwyt 
perecerépous Soxéew és Ta ppdara éuBeBrARoOa pPdpuaxa. Ov. Met. vii. 532. 
‘Constat et in fontes vitium venisse lacusque.’ So when the plague broke out 
at Naples in 1656, the Spaniards were said to have suborned persons to 
scatter poisoned dust in the streets. Even the holy water was supposed to 
have been poisoned at Milan. Knight, p. 77. A similar notion existed at 
Paris upon the outbreak of the cholera for the first time in that city. The cre- 
dulity of the lower orders may be excused when we find that even learned men 
believed in the possibility of exciting pestilence by means half medical, half 
magical. dpéara are ‘cisterns, tanks, or reservoirs.’ 

atrd0.—4. e., in Pireeus. The xp%vy of Callirrhoe, mentioned above, was in the 
Astu. 

(b.) Aeyérw aepl adrod. Hither supply voojuaros; or tr. simply ‘ about 
the matter.’ Procop. Bell. Pers. ii. 22 B. Neyérw uev obv ds wy Exacros rept 
airdv ywioKet, Kal copiorhs Kal peTewpdroyos’ &yw dé 8Oev Te FpEaro 7 vbaos H5e, 
kal rpbrm 5h bry Tos avOpwrous SiéOetpev EpGv Epxouar yeyveoke, 
‘The opinion he forms—the judgment he arrives at.’ ‘ Urtheilt.’ KX. 
iudrns. In Aristotle’s sense. Hth. Nic. iii. 8.8. ‘The lay person (K.), the 
non-professional man,’ as opposed to the professed physician. Bl. compares 
Plat. Pol. 433. Plut. Ser. Vind. Num. v. 4. Cf. Plat. Leg. 933 D. Soph. 
2210. Phedr. 258 D. Protag. 327.0. Proc. B. P. ii. 22. odre yap larpg 
otre ldubry EvvéBy. peraBodfjs. ‘Respecting the causes which he 
deems sufficiently powerful to have produced so great a revolution.’ Grote, vi. 
aio. P. distinguishes properly between ueraBodhy and perdoracts; and shows 
that there is no idle repetition here. peraSody is the ‘ act of change,’ con- 
versio. perdoraots ‘ the altered state of circumstances,’ conversus status. The 
passage quoted from lib. vi. 20, quite bears out this view, éAeus . . . ore Seouévas 
peraBoris, 7 dv ris és pow perdoracw xwpor}. The perdoraors is explained by 
the first sentence of the following chapter. ‘The change from an unusually 
healthful to a pestilential state.’ Demosth. Olynth. ii. 6. woddiv Thy peracrd- 
ow dexréov. Cf. c. 43. c padurr’ dy exou ru mpoeBds pi} dyvoety. ‘Such 
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matters as will furnish any man who lays them to heart, with knowledge and 
the means of calculation beforehand.’ Lit. ‘from having acquired some previous 
knowledge, not to be in a state of ignorance about the matter” To record past 
facts as a basis for rational provision in regard to the future; the same senti- 
ment which Thucyd. mentions (i. 22) as having animated him to the composi- 
tion of his history, was at that time a duty so little understood, that we have 
reason to admire not less the manner in which he performs it in practice, than 
the distinctness with which he conceives it in theory,’ Grote. For the gram- 
matical construction, see Jelf, § 832. The optative with dv expressing a sup- 
position or assumption depending on certain conditions ; hence a still more 
indefinite possibility. 


CnaPreR XLIX.—(a.) pédvora 87 éxeivo. Cf. adi. 13. 18. 118. 
ayooov. Hippocrates (Epidem. i. 8) says that the same was the case during 


the epidemic at Thasos. GarexplOn. so c. li. és Todro érededra, ‘ deter. 
mined in this.’ P. compares Cantacuz, iv. 8. mdvra els éxelvo xarédnye Td 
vornua; and Krauss, p. 15. tmpopdcews, ‘ ostensible cause,’ a word 


frequently used by Hippocrates in this sense. Arete. p. 43. So Procop. 
B. P. ii. 22, dmpopacicrws. Boccacio says of the plague at Florence, that 
‘there was no fever or any incidental symptom.’ Séppor, an unusual 
word (the later Attic form is @épua. Arrian, An. ii. 4. 8. Menand. ap. 
Phavorinum). Lucian, Dial. Marin. xiiOéppn* 6 wuperés. Tim. Lem. u. v. 
Ruhnken. So Tibull. iv. rr. 2, calor, Lwucret. vi. 1143. 
‘ Principio caput incensum fervore gerebant, 

Et duplices oculos suffusa luce rubenteis 

Sudabant etiam fauces intrinsecus atro 

Sanguine, et ulceribus vocis via septa coibat 

Atque animi interpres manabat lingua cruore.’ 


épv@jpara. Observe the plur. Lucret. u.s. Virg. Georg. iii. 505, of the 
disease of horses :— : 
‘Tum vero ardentes oculi.’ 

arvedpa dromov Kal Sucd8es Ale’ ‘emitted an unnatural and fcetid breath.’ 
P. translates drorov by ‘tetrum,’ as Lucr. v. 1152. ‘ Spiritus ore foras 
tetrum volvebat odorem.’ Kriiger says, Thucydides meant that besides being 
‘noisome’ (B.) the breath was wnnatural from the extreme dificulty of respira- 
tion. So Virgil u. s. ‘ attractus ab alto Spiritus interdum gemitu gravis.’ Cf. 


cv. li, a, moda Kal Gra aortas. Able and dplec are used indis- 
oriminately by Thuc. K. 
(0.) wrappds' ‘sneezing.’ Plat. Symp. p. 185. Bpdyxos. 


‘hoarseness.’ ‘ Humoris in fauces influxio, quam raucitatem vocat.’ Czl. 
Aur. vii. 2. Bpaxeiy. Hesych. Axfoa. poppoa Foes. Gc. p. 79. 
Bnxos toxvpot—‘ a hard cough.’ This meaning Feesius gives to Byé simply. 
kapSl(av—‘the cardiac extremity of the stomach.’ L. and 8. ‘Os ventri- 
culi.” Foes. Luer. vi. 1149, 
‘ Inde ubi per fauces pectus complerat et ipsum 
Morbida vis in Cor meestum confluxerat gris.’ 


oryplEa—intrans. P. amoKxaldpres XoAfs—‘ purgings of bile.’ 
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Grote observes (p. 211), that ‘in Thucyd.’s day speculation was active re- 
specting the causes of this plague, according to the vague and fanciful physics 
and scanty stock of ascertained facts which was all that could then be con- 
sulted.’ These very words dm. x. x.7.A. seem to indicate that Thuc. was 
familiar with the medical terminology, and was no stranger to the habits and 
training of his contemporary Hippocrates, and the other Asclepiads of Cos, 
See M, Littré’s note quoted by Grote. But, as has been well observed, many 
words which have now become technical in medical science, were of ordinary 
use in Greek conversation. Freind, Hist. of Med. pp, 416—20, ed. Lond. 
racot—differing in colour, smell, and taste. Krauss. Tadatrwplas 
refers rather to mental depression and abandonment of all hope, such as Defoe 
describes, than to physical distress (= d@uuta, c. li.) the * anxius angor adsidue 
comes.’ Cf. Lucret. vi. 1156. (So Krauss, p. 17.) AbyYE Kevj—‘ an 
ineffectual retching.’ So Lucr. vi. 1158, ‘ Singultusque frequens ;’ and Virg, 
Georg. iii. 506, ‘ Tmaque longo ilia singultu tendunt.’ Of. Aretzus, p. 50, ed. 
Kiihn. Nicand. Ther. 434—Avypotor Bapvvouévor Pawedoow, Abyé 
generally means ‘hiccough,’ and ia the term used for the hiccough of Aristo- 
phanes in the well known passage of Plato’s Symposium, p. 185. It is here 
‘an ineffectual retching.’ ‘ Qui nihil vomitione refunderet, nullumque humorem 
ejiceret.’ Foes. ‘Motus ventriculi irritus.’ Krauss, p. 20. . 

(c.) amrropéva—‘to the outward touch.’ So Lucret. vi. 1163—‘ tepidum 
manibus proponere tactum.’ Defoe mentions the same fact. For the con- 
struction, see Matth. § 388, 6, and note ad i. 10. f. 76 uéoov cxorotvrt. So 
uv. li, (a) mapadcréyre, ob dyav Seppsy not over-warm. Krauss, 
p. 22, says this was a bad symptom. Procop. B. P. ii. 22. kal 7d per cOua 
ove Te SunAdNaooE THs TpoTepas xpos, ore Oepudv Hy, Gre wupeTou émumecdvTos, 
ote xAwpdv—‘ nor pale ; but reddish, livid, breaking out with small pustules 
and ulcers.” The ‘exanthema typhosum’ of medicine. P. Feces. explains 
aed8vev (rehirvév) by ‘color ad nigrum tendens ex rubro ; quaiis sanguinis 
sub cute, ex ictu aut plaga collecti,’ ‘ Livid or leaden colour’—rd peréxov dypb- 
tyTos Kat wedavlas. Sch. TO évTos OUTws éexalero. Lucr. vi. 1166. 

‘Intima pars hominum vero flagrabat ad ossa ; 
Flagrabat stomacho flamma ut fornacibus intus.’ 


tay wavy Aewrav iparlov. So Lucr. vi. 1168. 
‘ Nil adeo posset cuiquam leve tenueque membris 
Vertere in utilitatem.’ 


Ov. Met. vii. §58 :— 
‘Non stratum, non ulla pati velamina possunt.’ 


par’ dddo te H yupvol. Jelf, § 895. 4. Brachylogy—‘a verb of a general 
meaning is supplied from a following verb of special meaning ; as every par- 
ticular verb implies the general verbal notion of action or state.’ Pop. reads 
yopvév sub. cOua. Cf. 8. Mare. xiv. 51, mepySeBrnuevos owdbva él yuprod* 
the art. omitted. K. says yuuvol is correct, though the reading of inferior 
MSS. Stora te dv és t8wp puxpév x. 7.4. For the grammatical 
construction of the infinitive with dy instead of the historic tenses, see Jelf, 
§ 866. 2. P. says el jyedotvro must be supplied, Procop. B. P. ii. 22, els 
Vowp Te ols maparuxor eurecety 70edov, 
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Luer. vi, 1170 :— 
“In fluvios partim gelidos, ardentia morbo 
Membra dabant, nudum jacientes corpus in undas.’ 
Ov. Met. vii. 568 :— 
‘ Fontibus et fluviis puteisque capacibus herent 
Nec prius est extincta sitis quam vita bibendo.’ 
Diod. xii. 58 :—ol rheioro Ov vooodvrwr Espurrov éavTods els TA Ppedra Kal Tas 


Kpjvas émiBupobyres éaurdv karayiia Ta owpata. Defoe (p. 105) says, ‘Some 
broke out into the streets, perhaps naked, and would run directly down to the 


river, and plunge themselves intc water.’ kal Bpacav—‘ actually 
did so” The common use of kal in Thuc. For the ellipse after rofro, see 
Jelf, § 895. 4. aravoerty TH Sapp. Observe that the adj. by stand- 
ing before the article becomes the predicate. Larrey mentions the same fact 
in the French invasion of Syria. Evvexdpevor. Cf. S. Matt. iv. 24. 
moxldats vooors Kal Baodvors Evvexouevous. S§. Luc. iv. 38—ouvexouévy mupere 
peydrdy. ayputvla., Lucr. vi. 1179—‘ lumina vorsarent expertia 
somno.’ G@xpdtor—the regular use of the optative. Jelf, 
§ 843. 1. 


(d.) €varator. Luer. vi. 1195 :-— 


‘ Octavoque fere candenti lumine solis 
Aut etiam nona reddebant lampade vitam.’ 


P. quotes Wolmar. p. 39, and Liv. xli. 2r. Siappolas axpdrov— 
either violent diarrhcea, as Port. Steph. Thes. and Poppo, or= dycxroe vyporyros 
ddarddous, as Galen. Lucr. vi. 1198, ‘ nigram proluviem alvi.’ 

(¢.) karérkynmre yap kK. tT. A, Luer. vi. 1204 :— 


‘tamen in nervos huic morbus et artus 
Ibat et in partes genitaleis corporis ipsas : 
Et graviter partim metuentes limina leti 
Vivebant: ferro privatei parte virili 
Et manibus sine non nullei, pedibusque manebant, 
In vita tamen, et perdebant lumina partim.’ 


Cf. Eyerel and Grimm ap. Pop. of the pestilence at Venice in sare. Galen, 
Schénck, and Krauss also speak of the disease attacking the hands and feet. 

és aiSoia, parts of the body are frequently put without the article; (K.) on the 
principle of familiar usage, i.8, a. 12. b, 16.a. &e. Anon. Lucr. 1211 :— 


* Atque etiam quosdam cepere oblivia rerum 
Cunctarum, neque se possent cognoscere ut ipsei.’ 


Schénck confirms this statement, and Defoe also mentions it. The forgetful- 
ness was only temporary. 


Cuarter L.—xpetrooy Adyou. ‘ baffling all description. K. cf. Ken. 
Mem. iii. 11. 1. xpeicoov Fv Nbyou 7d KddNos THs yuvatcds. So Herod. ii. 35. 
épya Abyou péfw. and ii, 148. Soph. Ed. T. 1374. xpelooov’ dyxdvys. v. 
Jelf, § 783, b. The whole thought contracted into asingle substantival notion, 
put in the genitive after the comparative. Matth., § 451. 

P 
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Xarerarépws Hk. tT. a. b. ‘heftiger als die menschliche Natur ertragen kann.’ 
More grievously than human nature can endure. K. «a common usage of 
xara—according to the proportion of. yrwoe. v. Jelf, § 373, 1. 
The subject being indefinite, is not expressed, as it may be easily supplied from 
thecontext. Matt., § 549. Evvtpddoy = Tay elw0brwv. K. That 
which is familiar toman. Cf. Soph. Phil. 171. 7a yap Spvea, 
So Lucret., vi. 1215 :— 


‘Multaque humi quom inhumata jacerent corpora supra 
Corporibus, tamen alituum genus atque ferarum 

Aut procul absiliebat, ut acrem exiret odorem 

Aut ubi gustarat languebat morte propinqua.’ 


Cf. Ov. Met., vii. 545,—52 ; Stat. Theb. i. 624, xii. 565. ‘ Eminus ipse Pabula 
dira feree campumque odere volucres. Liv. xli. 21. Nec Vulturium usquam 
visum. Krauss., p. 26. Boccacio states that two pigs who turned up with 
their snouts the rags of a man who had died of the plague, in a short time 
after reeled about as if from the effects of poison and shortly died. During the 
black death in England it was also observed that neither beast nor bird of prey 
would touch the carcases. Knight, p. 64. Tekptptov 8 without 
the yap following, is unusual. K. cf. Xen. Anabd. i. 9, 29; Plat. Legg. p. 
821. BE. Cf. Matt., § 630. ém(Aeufis implies, as K. says, not 
only that birds died from eating the corpses, but that they were observed to 
keep aloof. v. Lucr. u.s. GdXas. ot? dAdws. Not=alibi,as Arnold ex- 
plains it, but=neque omnino. P.epl rovobrov ovdév, i. €., Tepi Td drada compara. 
Jacobs. Or we might say, neither otherwise employed, nor engaged about the 
dead. ot 8 Kives. Lucr., vi. 1220. 


“cum primis fida cantim vis 
Strata viis animam ponebat in omnibus egre.’ 


Cf. Hom. Jl. i. 50; Sil. Ttal., xiv. 594; Virg. Georg. iii. 496. 
tod &troPalvovros— ‘gave evidence of what the result would be.’ P. But is it 
not rather —of the thing resulting ; gave opportunity of observing the effect pro- 
duced. %.€., 7d Terpdwoda yevodueva SiapGelpecbar. Xen. Anab. iv. 6, 13; 
Hell. vi. 8. 8rws wh pavepds etn und aicOnow rapéxor. 

Cuaprer LI.—(a.) rapodumdyre. As drrovévy. cc. xlix.e. v. Jelf,§ 599, 
1. The dative expressing ‘reference to,’ as cuveddrrt. cuvreudvrietrew. So 
Thuc., i. xxiv. a. év defla éomddovr. Herod., i. 14, 81, iii. go, vi. 33. 
@romlas. ‘peculiar character.’ Seltsamkeit. K. So we say, ‘out of the way 
character.’ Stadhepdvtws er. 7. €. ¥. ampds érepov 
belongs to Stadepévrws ; Erépw is only used to give force to the antithesis. 
iSéav. v. ad i, tog. (a.) For the accusative as 4 means of defining the 
verbal notion, see Jelf, § 579, 2. Krauss, p. 26, translates it by ‘externam 
speciem.’ mapedtme. Cf. Xen. Anab. ii. 5, 29. K. The 
preposition here retains its proper primitive force, of something accompanying 
‘alongside,’ as it were. . éreXetra, Of. xlix. a. Plat. Protag. p. 
35. 4, a. Thue. iii, 104. c. So Lat., ‘desinere in aliquid.’ kal 
Tavu Ocpaevdpevar, ‘with every attention that could be paid them,’ as below, 
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aaoy Sialry Oepamevoueva. ey ob8tv katéory tapa. ‘there 
was no established specific.’ ‘Kein einziges Arzneymittel.’ So Lucret. vi. 1224. 


‘Nec ratio remedi communis certa dabatur, 
Nam quod ali dederat vitales aéris auras 
Hocce aliis erat exitio letumque parabat.’ 


Procop. B. P. ii. 22. kal 7d Evurav elreiv ovdeula unyavh avOpamrw és thy 
cwrnyplay éfedpnro. Compare the powerful language of Defoe. ‘The contagion 
despised all medicine, death raged in every corner: men everywhere began to 
despair—every heart failed them for fear ; people were made desperate through 
the anguish of their souls, and the terrors of death sat in the very faces of 
the people.’ p. 180. 

(b.) atrapkes. K. compares Herod. i. 32. dvOpwrov cua & ovéey 


avrapkés éore. Euvyjpe. ‘swept off.’ Rieb alles auf. Gottl. 
Corripiebat. ‘Et velocitatem et vin, morbi notat.’ Bav. Cantacuz., p. 50, 
uses Kabpper. % te GOuplo. So Lucret., vi. 1228, 


‘Tilud in his miseranduin et magnopere unum 
£rumnabile erat, quod ubi se quisque videhat 
Implicitum morbo, morbo damnatus ut esset, 
Deficiens animno meesto cum corde jacebat 
Funera respectans, animam et mittebat ibidem.’ 

Ov. Met. vii. 565— 
‘salutis 

Spes abiit, finemque vident in funere morbi 
Indulgent animis, et nulla quid utile cura est.’ 


7d avmiorov TH yvopy. Cf. lix. b. ravraxddev ri -yodun aropo.. 

mpoleyto. ‘gave themselves up,’ abandoned themselves to despair. 

dvreixoy. KX. explains by ‘that moral resistence of the will that assists 
recovery.’ Moralischen Widerstande. Ocpamelas dvamimAdpevor, 
“catching the infection from attendance wpon others.’ ‘Contagione infecti.’ 
Rubnken. Plat. Phed. p. 67 a. K. compares Plut. Per. xxxiv. domep 
Booxhuara dvarlumdacbat pbopas am’ addjrwy. So Liv., iii. 6. ‘ Ministeria in 
vicem ac contagio ipsa vulgabant morbos,’ and xxv. 26, vi morbi repletos. Cf. 
Ruhnken’s Timeus, s. v. dvda\ews, who gives many passages where dvamlu- 
mracba. and Kararlumrdacbat convey, besides filling, the collateral notion of 
defiling ; hence of infecting by contact. Cf. Arist. Nud. 1023. The Latin 
implert has the same sense. v. Liv., iv. 30, ‘vulgatique contactu in homines 
morbi, et primo in agrestes ingruerant servitiaque. Urbs deinde impletur.’ 
Gomep Ta Tp6Bara. Lucret., vi. 1234 


‘avidi contagia morbi 
Lanigeras tanquam pecudes et bucera secla. 


Juv. ii, 78. . 
‘dedit hanc contagio labem 


Et dabit in plures: sicut grex totus in agris 
Unius scabie perit, et porrigine porci.’ 
Hom, Od. A. 408; Virg. Georg. iii. 556. ; 
(c.) pOépov=Oopd. xlvii. b. ‘mortality,’ usually applied to beasts of 
P2 
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burden, Arrian, vi. xxv. 1; Procop. B. P. ii. 22. amdddvyto 
épfpov. Liv. xxv. 26. ‘Curatio ipsa et contactus zgrorum vulgabat morbos, 
ut aut neglecti desertique qui incidissent morerentur, aut assidentes curan- 
tesque e4dem vi morbi repletos secum traherent.’ Gperfs Te 
petatovotpevor= pravOpwrias. Schol. ‘such as made any pretensions to good- 
ness.’ For this use of dpery see the Aristotelian classification of virtues, 
Rhet. i. 9, 2, and note 40, d. Arrian copies the expression. An. ii. xxvii. 6. 
K. ‘Qui humanitatem quandam pre se ferebant.’ Gott. Cf. Dion. Halic. 
Antig. vi, 91. Procop. B. G.i. 8. kal uddAtora ofs 54 dpers re peraroeicbar 
éuvéBawe. Liucret. vi. 1241, sq. 


‘ Quei fuerant autem presto contagibus ibant 
Atque labore pudor quem tum cogebat obire, 
Optimus hoc leti genus ergo quisque subibat.’ 


Tov aroyryvopévav’ Cf. xxxiv. a. tedevTavTes. ‘at last. Cf 
xlvii.c. Xen. An.iv.v. 16. eexapov. ‘grew weary of lamenting the 
dead.’ Xen. Hell. vii. 5, 19. wébvov unidva droxdpvev. Plut. Sol. viii.; Luer. 
vi. 1246, ‘Lacrymis lassi luctuque redibant.’ Cf. Liv. xxv. 26. For édogvpces 
the accusative of equivalent notion, see Jelf, § 549 c. Gore kal 
xre(ver. ‘so as to be fatal.’ The fact is confirmed by modern medical 
writers. P. 

(d.) émi wdéov. Cf. adi.g.c. ‘In hiherm grade, K.’ ered ap- 
Baver—‘ attacked.’ So Herod. viii. 115, éiAaBwv Aowuds rdv orpdrov. Thue. 
iv. 27, Thy pudrakiy 6 yew erédaBe. TO Tapaxpipa meptxapet— 
‘through their excessive joy at the moment.’ tm’ Gdov voorjpatos— 
i.e. not that they should never die; but not be cut off by disease, but die of old 
age. So Dio Cass. xlvii. 44, xovpys. Is this very slight, or vain, fond 
hope? 


Cuaprer LII. (a.)—érleoe. So Lucr. vi. 1257. 


‘Nec minimam partem ex agris meeroris in urbem, 

Confluxit, languens quem contulit agricolarum 

Copia: conveniens ex omni morbida parte 

Omnia condebant loca tectaque.’ 

Plut. Per. c. 34. 
4 Evyxopid4. Cf. Liv. iii. 6, ‘Auxere vim morbi, terrore populationis pecoribus 
agrestibusque in urbem acceptis ; ea conluvio mixtorum omnis generis... . 
urbanos et agrestem confertum in arcta tecta . . . augebat,’ &e. 
obx fooov robs éredOdvTas. A pelwors for waddov. Cf. i, 82. d.. The de- 
jection of mind consequent on the total loss of their property would render 
them more obnoxious to the effects of contagion. Defoe mentions among the 
aggravations of the plague of London, the great conflux of persons into the 
metropolis in consequence of the recent restoration of the monarchy, to the ex- 
tent of more than 100,000 persons, either for the purposes of business, or in 
hopes of rewards for past services in the royal cause, p. 20. 
olxidv otx trapxouvrdv. Cf. ad c. xvii. for the number of houses of Athens, 
The number there given corresponds with the number of heads of families ob- 
tained from the calculation of the divisions of tribes for political and social 
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purposes. If each tribe contained three phratrie, each phratria thirty gentes, 
and each gens thirty heads 6f families, we obtain 12 phratrie, 360 gentes, and 
10,800 heads of families. The coincidence is observable. o év 
KadbBars mveynpats, (Some MSS. read mveyepais,) ‘in stifling cabins.’ 
vy. Thirlwall, iii. p. 137. |‘ The stifling closeness of the temporary cabins, and 
the apartments in the towers, was more generally pernicious.’ Cf. Arist. Egu. 
789, quoted c. xvii. Spa erovs. Gottl, shows to be applied pecu- 
liarly to the summer season. Cf. Plut. Peric. x.; Arr. Anab. i. xvii. 6. 

otSevl Kécpo. Proc. B. P. ii. 22, uses the same words. Jacobs translates 
‘ita ut nulla haberetur ratio ordinis et discipline publice.’ Cf. lib. iii. 108. u. 
vii. 23. ¢.; Polyb. iv. 71; Arr. An. i. 8. 8, vexpol ém’ dddAjdows droOvicKovres 
éxewro. Cf. iv. 48, popunddy él dudéas ériBaddvres. Procop. B. P. ii. 23, 
Tovs vexpovs gwpnddv Ewedrov Sry waparvyxor Koulfecdar. ‘The dying and the 
dead lay mingled in masses,’ K. Boccacio says, ‘There they were stowed, 
layer upon layer, like the merchandize in a ship ; each layer covered with a 
little earth.” Virg. Gn. xi. 207. 


‘Cetera, confuseeque ingentem czedis acervum 
Nec numero nec honore cremant.’ 


Cf. Hom. 72. vii. 336. &xprros tuuBos. kal éy tats 680ts. Lucr. vi. 1261. 


‘Multa siti prostrata viam per, proque voluta 

Corpora silanos ad aquarum strata jacebant 

Interclusa animé nimia ab dulcedine aquarum 
Multaque per populi passim loca prompta viasque, &e. 


74 te tep&. Luer. vi. 1270. 


‘Omnia denique sancta Dettm delubra replerat 
Corporibus Mors exanimis, onerataque passim 
Cuncta cadaveribus cceelestum templa manebant 
Hospitibus loca que complerant edituentes.’ 


(b.) 6,1u yévovrar.— ‘what is to become of them.’ v. Jelf, § 427. 3; Matt. 
§ 488. Cf. Aisch. S. Theb. 297. és ddvywplay ér. «.7. kK. 0. B. 
says lepés relates to the gods, dcvos to the republic. Cf. Luer. vi. 1274. 
‘Nec jam relligio divom neque numina magni 
Pendebantur: enim presens dolor exsuperabat.’ 
P. translates it by ‘Sacra et Religiosa:’ illa enim sunt diis consecrata, hee 
legibus et consuetudinibus augusta,’ Schém. de Com. ii. 10. Boccacio says, 
‘In this affliction and wretchedness of the city, the respected authority of laws 
both divine and human was almost entirely fallen to decay and dissolved.’ 
(c.) vopou te wdvres cuverapaxOnoav. Cf. Procop. B. P. ii. 23, wdvra Te 
brepispOn Tore Ta Tepl Tas Tapas vouyua. Luer. vi. 1276. 
‘Nec mos ille sepulture remanebat in urbe 
Quo pius hic populus semper consuerat humari.’ 
By the universal law of the Greeks, the burial of the body by the relations of 
the dead was considered a religious duty. Even a stranger who found a dead 
body was bound by law to throw earth upon it. Bor. 1 Od. xxviii. 36; 
Quintil. Decl. 5.6; c. Hilian, V. H. v.14. And children who were released 
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from all other obligations to unworthy parents, were nevertheless bound to 
bury them by Solon’s law, Ausch. c. Timarch. p. 40. The neglect of this duty 
is mentioned as a grave charge against the moral character of aman. Smith’s 
Dict. Ant. s.v. Funus. Cf. Cic. de Leg. ii. 26, with Turnebe’s notes, and 
Kirchmann de Funeribus, i. cap. 1. Xen. Anab. iv. 2, 23. The Athenians 
always buried their dead with the feet to the west; v. Allian. V. H. v. 14, and 
the appeal to this custom by Solon, ib. vii. 19; Plut. Sol. 8.9; Paus. i. 40. 5 ; 
Strab, ix. p. 394. avavoxivrous OjKas. Reiske conj. ra¢ds, which 
K. adopts ; ‘modes of burial. Ojxas would imply the place of deposit of the 
dead. Poppo shows that Arnold’s translation of @j«xas ‘modes of burial,’ is 
quite inadmissible. Cf. Soph. £7. 895. Why may it not mean, they put them 
into places which, under other circumstances, decency would have forbidden ? 
T. K. A. explains dvawx’ properly as ‘the want of shame, evinced in the 
violation of all the usual modes prescribed by custom, founded on right feeling.’ 
Defoe, p. 66—‘ The matter was not much to them, or the indecency to any one 
else, seeing they were all dead, and to be huddled together in the common grave 
of mankind. There was no other way of burials, for coffins were not to be had 
for the prodigious numbers that fell.’ ordver Toy émirndelov. Lucr, 
vi. 1280. 
‘Multaque vi subita paupertas hérrida suavit,’ 


‘through lack of all things fit and proper for the burial,’ P.; ‘7.e. wool, gar- 
ments, honey, ointments, perfumes,’ Bl. Cf. Soph. £7. 894. 


veoppvrous 
myyas yddaxros, Kal Tepiareph KUKAY, 
mdvruv bo éotiv dvOdwr. 


Dion. 10. 53; Herodian, viii. 5. 18, K. éml mupas aXdorplas. Cf. 
Procop. B. P. ii. 22, cal és dddorplas Ojxas épplarouy 7) NavOdvovres 7 Brass- 
pevot. Luer. vi. 1281. 
‘Namque suos consanguineos aliena rogorum 
Insuper instructa ingenti clamore locabant, 
Subdebantque faces.’ 


So Boccacio—‘ The priests, with the assistance of the gravediggers, without 
troubling themselves about any over long or solemn offices, laid the corpse as 
quick as possible in the first burial place which they found unoccupied.’ 

tovs vagavtas. The technical term for piling the wood for the pyre. Proc. 
B. P, ii. 23, Evvynoavres; Horn. Od. O. 321; Herod. i, 80, 86, ii. 107; Arist. 
Lys. 269, Lucian, de Mort. Pereg. p. 560. voy éauTdv vexpdv. 
The distributive singular. P. who compares the analogous use of dAdjAw?, 
vu. Ixx. 


Cuaprer LITI.—(a.) mpdrov 8 Apt k. +. A.—‘ was the first commencement 
of.’ dvoplas depends upon fipée, not upon émt rdedv. It has, 
therefore, the force of dpxn fv, as in cap. 12. b. i. 93. b, varfpxro av’rod, and 
i. 6, réwavra. Aristophanes and Plato furnish abundant evidence that about 
this time a great change did take place in the manners and morals of the 
Athenians. This subject, which is one of great interest, is treated at consider- 
able length in the preliminary discourse to Mitchell’s Aristophanes. We are 
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not to suppose that this total demoralisation was brought about, in the short 
space of a few months, by the influence of terror and recklessness. This was 
but the crisis of the change. The pestilence determined the victory of an evil 
influence which had long been spreading. The open practice of the new doc- 
trines of the Sophists had been repressed by laws, and by the received opinion 
of good and evil, but now that the insecurity of life and property banished 
thought of the future, by alike extinguishing both hope and fear, and the 
general disorder and distress removed all check of public opinion, the doctrines 
of the Sophists sprung at once to maturity, and bore abundant fruit after their 
kind.’—C. Knight. éroApa ris. The indefinite used collectively ; 
hence, in the succeeding clause, we have the plural participle, dpavres ; cf. 
Pflugk ad Eurip. Here. F. 79. Girexptrrero pi Kal’ 7Soviy Toteiv, 
Cf. xxxvii.z. Ov. Met. vii. 564. ayxlorpodov thy peraBoAyy— 
‘the sudden change.’ dyx. properly applies to that which is sudden or quick 
in turning ; here perhaps, transposition, change of places. Procop. B. P. ii. 
23. dudlotpopoy Thy weTaBodyy. So Ailian, V. H. v. 13, ri otrws dyxlotpopoy 
peraBorhy Tod. rpérou el émaweiy xpy. Herod. vii. 13. Taxelas TAg 
émavpéoes. drodatces kal jduTabelas, Sch. éravpeots has the general sense, 
“use, employment, usufruct,’ ‘genuss,’ therefore mpds 7d Tepmvdy becomes neces- 
sary to qualify the meaning. Herod. vii. 158. ébrpepa. Cf. Alsch. 
P. V. 83. . 

(b.) To mporradarrwpety, v. Jelf, § 670, 1. Even when the preceding verb 
is construed with a substantive or genitive, the nom. neuter of the article is 
used, especially in tragedy, in emphatical or antithetical sentences, when the 
infinitive is conceived as standing to the preceding verb in the relation of the 
accusative, 2. ¢., effect, operation, or intention, as the verbal notion may require. 
For the use of the dative r@ ddéavr: xad@, see Jelf, § 596, 1. The dativus com- 
modi. Cf. Thirlwall, iii. p.137 n. ‘The only exceptions to the general all- 
engrossing selfishness were some persons of extraordinary generosity, who, 
from a sense of honour, ventured their lives to attend upon their sick friends. 
A striking contrast to the sublime charity which has made the plagues of Milan 
and Marseilles bright spots in the history of religion and humanity.’ 
7d és avro—thereunto profitable. katéory—‘ was laid down to be,’ 
as T. K. A. says, that was the place it was henceforth to occupy. 

(c.) Oedv 88 pdBos 4 avOpdrrwv vdpos, v. Luc. vi. 1274, quoted above ad 
lii. a. N.B. the absence of the article. ‘ Fear of God, or law of man, there 
was none which restrained,’ &c. So infra, 62. v. 7d pév Kplvovres, v. Jelf, 
§ 708, 1. The nominative participle used absolutely, where we should expect the 
gen. abs. Cf. Thue. iv. 23, v. 70. Soph. Ant. 259, PUAaE éAéyxwy pvdaKa. 
Matt. @. G. § 562. Compare the phrase c. xlix e, év r@ ouolw KaberoTHKEL, 

Tov St Gpaptnpdrwy, ‘no one expecting that he had a chance of living until 
judicial proceedings might be instituted, by which he might be called upon to 
pay the penalty of his crimes.’ The &v qualifies both the participle and infini- 
tive. mond 88 pellw tiv 7K. Observe that welfw from its position 
becomes the predicate, and that the aorist émukpepacOfjvat implies the punish- 
ment was suspended, ready to fall in due time. ‘The sentence which was 
already pronounced against them, ready at any moment to be put into execu- 
tion, was far greater than any that a human tribunal could award: and before 
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it fell it was but fair, upon all human principles, that they should snatch some 
brief enjoyment of life.’ éprrenety =éyxatackqyat. So Hor. iii. 
Od. i. 17, ‘Districtus ensis cui super impia cervice pendet.’ ‘In no age or 
place,’ says Mr. Knight, ‘in which the Christian religion has been professed, 
however corrupted in principle or depraved in practice (if we, perhaps, except 
the account of the plague of Florence by Boccacio), do we find that that general 
depravity which Thucydides describes has ensued in consequence of a similar 
calamity. This difference can only be ascribed to the powerful effects produced 
by the received belief of a future existence upon the minds even of those who, 
under common circumstances, seemed regardless of such considerations. Among 
the Athenians practically no such belief existed ; it was the creed of their poets, 
it was inculcated at their mysteries, but it was devoid of all authority to serve 
as a rule of conduct.’ Cf. Thirlwall, u. s. 


Cuarrer LIV.—(a.) wepuredvtes' Soc. lxv. 2, mepurecdyres éopddyoay, 
used here rather in the sense of the cognate mepurére:a than as in I. c. xliii. 
TepuTeTTMKOTES’ U. V. NOt. éméLovro, as c. lii. ériece 62... 1) Evyxomidy 
—were sore pressed. 

(b.) éyévero ptv pis... pq. P. says the passage is important as bearing 
on the pronunciation of the Greek language. BI. says, ‘not only are the sounds 
similar but the ideas cognate,’ A.uds being always followed by Aomés. Cf. Schol. 
ad Arist. Equ. 727. ddokoyres of mperBirepor, a sort of nomina- 
tivus pendens, as lib. i. 49, SeSlores of orparnyol. Abresch. explains it as an 
Hypallage for dvaurnobévres . .. Epacxov. Cf. supra xpivovres. 
éwl tod wapdvtos. Jelf, § 633, v. The genitive expresses that whence the 
action springs, and ém\ represents the action as resting on the object. 
Awprakds. It was literally, as Bl. remarks, a war of races, Dorians against 
Tonians. KataAdBn, cf. ad xviii. 1. 

(¢.) pyqpy. .. Tots Bde = dvduryors. dvethe, the technical 
term for the oracular answer. Cf. i. 118, where Thuc. gives the oracle. Cf. 
Plut. de Pyth. Orac. p. 586. Ken. Anad. iii. 1, 6. Hudson quotes Fab. 
Paulinus, who arranges the answer in iambic trimeters. The connexion of the 
pestilence with Apollo is of course familiar to every one from the first book of 
the Tliad. 

(d.) Srv dEvov kal elrrety, at all events to an extent worth speaking of, for 
Paus. viii. 41, testifies that it did penetrate into the Peloponnese. Cf. sup. 
Gore kal xrelvew. érrevelparo—‘ it ravaged’ =ér7dOe. Hesych., 
properly of the ravages of wild beasts, conflagrations, and similar calamities. 
It denotes passing into a neighbour's ground, trespassing. See that remarkable 
passage, Alsch. Agam. v. 466, 6 OfAus pos emiveperac, TO Tohv- 
avOpwrdératra, v. Grote, vi. p. 219. Perhaps Chios; hardly Lesbos, or the 
fact would have been noticed when the revolt of that island occurs. 


Cuarrer LV.—trepov. For this use of the aorists, sce Sheppard’s 
Theophrastus, p. 263, Appendix 1. és tiv Ildpadov yiv—! The 
sea. coast district’ of Attica. A triangular piece of land of which the apex was 
Sunium, and the two points the base of Brauron and the promontory Zoster. 
It was hilly and barren, but contained the rich mines of Laurium, It derives 
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its importance from the political division to which it gave rise. Cf. Herod. i, 
593; Plut. v. Solon. xiii. So the of wediaxol, Ar. Pol. v. 5. 9. from the redtov 
above, z.e. the plain immediately about Athens. Aavplov. Cf. 
vi. c. gt; Paus. Att. i. 1; Cramer ii, p. 375. The miners, Thirlwall says 
(vol. ili, p. 134), would probably take refuge with their property in Anaphlystus. 
Cf. Xen. Veetig. iv. 43. 5. é6pa—spectat, or prospectat, looks towards. 
P. says that Bdére is the more usual phrase, while XK. says Thuc. never uses 
Bdérew in this sense, but quotes four passages where opay occurs. 

dy kal rove, The xal rére, as the Schol. remarks, may refer either to the former 
or the latter part: of the clause. 


Cuaprer LVI.—(a.) év vavolv trmaywyots mpdtov «.7.A. Zc. the old 
galleys were now for the first time applied to the purpose of horse-transports. 
Cf. Thirlw. iii. p. 103. In this counter-invasion, the object of Pericles may 
partly have been to diminish the crowd accumulated in the city; and perhaps 
those who went aboard might consider it as a chance of escape to quit an in- 
fected home, Grote, vi. p. 219. Cf. Diod. xii. 45. 

(b.) *Em(8avpov. Epidaurus, now Epidauro, the famous seat of the worship 
of Aisculapius (v. Smith’s Dict. Biog. s.v. Aiscul.), lay on the eastern shore of 
Argolis, nearly opposite Aigina and the harbours of Athens, from which it was 
only distant six hours’ sail. It lies on a small peninsula, protected on the land 
side by mountains. It was at an early period a Dorian settlement (though 
perhaps originally Ionian), and one of the most flourishing commercial cities of 
the Peloponnese. Herod. i. 146; v. 83; vii. 99. Besides Cos, Calydnus, and 
Nisyrus, it colonized Adgina, which soon surpassed its mother city in commer- 
cial importance. In the thirteenth year of the war, we also find them suc- 
cessfully resisting an attack of the Aryives, lib. v. 53 sq. Cf. Strabo, viii. p. 
374; Cramer, iii. p. 270; Smith’s Geog. Dict. s.v. Miill. gin. i. 
Tpoexepyoe. Hither supply 7 rpocBody or 7 wefpa, or more probably consider 
the verb used impersonally. Cf. lviii. b. 

(c.) thy “Adud8a, v. not. adi. 105 a. In the seventh year [iv. 45.] they 
made a similar descent on this district. Cf. Herod. vii. 137; Cramer, iii. 
p. 258. TIpacids. (Both the singular and plural forms of the 
hame occur, as of Plata.) It lay on the sea-coast, near the foot of Mount 
Thornax, and was the farthest place of the Eleuthero-Lacones on this part of 
the coast. The name is said to have been derived from the noise of the waves 
(Bpdfev). It was again ravaged by the Athenians in the seventeenth year of 
the war by the Athenians and Argives (vi. 105), and by the Athenians alone 
in the eighteenth year (vii. 18). Hence Aristophanes says, "Im IIpaccat rpis 
GOwat, Pax, 242. Leake places it at S. Andrew, in the Thyreatis, but it 
more probably stood at Tyro. Cf. Smith, Geog. Dict.s.v.; Cramer, ill. p. 202. 


Caarrer LVII.—@dmrovras yo0dvovro. Odmrovras, as Arnold observes, 
is used for any form of performing funeral rites, whether by burning or other- 
wise. Cf. Herod. v. 8, Odmrovat xataxavoavres, 7) dAAws yR KpuYarTes. Vv. 
Bahr ad loc. Oudendorp, ad Suet. Dom. xv.; Tac. Ann. ii. 733 Ailian, 
N.A.x. 22; Bl. ad Alsch. S.c. Th. 1023. It may therefore either imply 
here, perceived the smoke of the funeral pyres, or saw them burying in the ex- 
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terior Ceramicus, tretrrov—' a longer time than in any other invasion. 
Cf. K. ad c¢.xiii. c. padtora, So c,lviii. 6. v. not. ad lib. i. 13, 


Cuaprer LVITI.—(a.) “Ayvov. Cf. lib. vi. 31, where he alludes to the 
greatness of this expedition, when comparing it with the armament equipped 
for Sicily. éru modvopkoupevny. Cf. i. 64. 

(b.) Tos mporépovs. The 3000 under Callias, v. i. 61. 
vorfra amd— fell sick, having taken the infection from. 


Cuaprer LIX.—(a.) HAAowwvTo. Grote translates by ‘ distracted,’ vi. p. 
220. Bl. by ‘changed their sentiments,’ and compares Dio. Cass. p. 344. 22. 
So L.and 8. It might also imply their being ‘deranged in mind,’ as Polyb. viii. 
xxix. 5; their being ‘ estranged in sentiment towards Pericles,’ or being changed 
for the worse, as Xen. Cyr. iii. 3. 9, ‘ having lost their former high courage and 
determination.’ The Sch. explains it by wereBAnOnoav. K. compares iv. 106, 
G@drdotdTepo éyevovro Tas yrouas. P. says the pluperfect implies, ‘that their 
sentiments had become changed, and had continued so for some time.’ 
év airla elxov. So 5: dpyfs éxew. Cf. ad ii. 8. TepiTEeTTWOKOTES, 
Cf. liv. a. Evyxwpetv—‘ to give in, to submit,’ évdiddvar. Sch. 
‘Nachgeben ;’ K. to come to terms by making concessions. Cf. c.]xvi. 
ampécBers. Cf. Diod. xii. 45. 

(b.) ravrax bev —‘ from the pressure of wuloward circumstances on all sides.’ 

Hdmilev—‘ expected,’ asi. 1. a. For the fact, see i. 140. a. 
Eb\oyov—‘ an extraordinary assembly,’ which his position as orparnyds 
enabled him tosummon. Cf. ad c.xxii. c. ere 8 éorpathya— 
a.e. as Seidler says, had not yet been deprived of his generalship. Both 
Plutarch and Diodorus mention his removal from this office, Thucydides only 
the fine. Grote therefore is inclined to doubt the reality of the former event. 
He imagines that the strategi were re-elected in Hecatombeon; that the 
Peloponnesian army entered Attica about the end of March or beginning of 
April, and remained forty days, z.¢. till the first week in May. During the 
interval that elapsed between this event and the time of his re-election, Pericles 
convoked this assembly. When the period for his renewal of office arrived, 
his enemies prevented his re-election ; which might in loose language be called, 
‘taking away the office of general,’ Vol. vi. p. 226. 0. Cf. Thirlwall, iii. p, 
142. a@mayayav, K. explains by ‘ablenken,’ ‘to divert.’ BL 
translates ‘to divert the irritation of their feelings, and bring them to a calmer 
and less dispirited state of mind.’ imidtepov refers to their feelings 
towards himself. aSeéorepov. The disheartened condition of their 
own minds. 


Cuapter LX.—(a.) kal mpoo8exopévw. One might be tempted to tr. 
it iseven as I expected ; but I think the editors are right in connecting cal with 
the cai before éxxAnolay. The dat. mporSexopévw stands as the dative in such 
idioms as BovAoudvars éort. Cf. 7G rAHOer ob Bovomévy Fv, ch. 3. b. 
7a THs Spyfis. Rather more general than épy7, perhaps indications of anger. 
péppopo. As this is the reading of a large majority of MSS., it is quite 
useless to read péupouat with Bekker, who indeed gives the subjunctive in a 
similar collocation, viii. 109. 
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(8.) ép8oupévynv. As the antithetical word is ogpaddouevnv—tripped up, 
overthrown, the metaphor here is not from a vessel proceeding in a straight 
course, but from a person retaining an upright position. Cf. ii. Tim. ii. 1g, 
cum Comment. dp0oromodvra. 4H Ka’ karrov ebrrpayotcav—than when 
prosperous in the case of individual citizens. Livy has a well-known imitation, 
xxvi. 36. ‘ Respublica incolumis et privatas res facilé salvas prabet; publica 
prodendo tua nequidquam serves.’ Kahds hepdpevos—when it goes well 
with him. T. K. A. rather, when heis going on prosperously, like a vessel with a 
favouring breeze. Cf. v.15 and 16, and Xen. Geon. v. 17, €0 Pepouevns THs 
yewpylaséppevrarkalalddraréxvar daca, quoted by Kriig. Star dlerar— 
is enabled to carry out his own preservation. Of. sup. ch. 40. a., Siaetyew. 

(c.) 6wdre. Used as we ourselves use when for since. See Kriig. on Xen. 
Anab. iii. 2. 2. Tas i8las. If we do not, as Kriig. suggests, read 
idia, tr. private calamities, i.e. calamities of its private citizens. We have 
Ta lla dudpopa, sup. ch. 37; but see i. 68, ray lila Siaddpwv. 
épive, n. b. the active voice ward off evil from her, come to her aid. The 
junior student must carefully distinguish from dudivecOas, ‘from ourselves.’ 
kal pa) k.7.A.—and not do what you are doing now, letting go your hold of, &e. ' 
adler be must not be altered as in some MSS. to d¢lecOat; for it is epexegetical 
to dpare, Popp. refers to Hermann. ad Vig. p. 759; Ken. Cyrop. i. 6. 193 
Pflugk, ad Eurip. Hee. v. 178. Evvéyvwre. So used vii. 73, wntted 
with me in determining. Cf. Evvdiéyvwre infr. c. 64. a.; 5 alrlas eyere, cf. i. 
18. a. 40. v.; and de dpyfs exe, v. 29. 

(d.) yGvar rad Sedvra—ito know what the interests of the state require. 
Popp. has collected a large number of passages where a similar statement of 
qualifications is found. The best illustration of the whole is supplied by Arist. 
Rhet. ii. 1. 3. birdrokis—patriotic. ‘Some grammarians have 
objected to this word, as not Attic. Duk. ad vi. 92, has shown that it is. 
Popp. For some most interesting remarks on the nature of ancient Patriotism, 
see Comte Franz de Champagny’s Les Césars, vol ii. p. 391. Xpnpatev 
Kpeloowv, a somewhat elliptical form of speaking. Superior to the influence of 
bribes. The converse ypyudrwv toowy occurs Arist. Plut. v. 362. 

& tow éorly kal pi ei—perinde ac sinon, is in just the same position as if he had 
never had the conception: on éveOupyey, cf. supra 40. b. appdrepa— 
both qualifications. otk Avépolws. Sc. womep el piddrronis ey. olketws 
—convenienter, e re civitatis, Popp. and others. I think the use of the word is 
to be explained by what is said i. 70, 7H youn oikelordry és Td mpdooew Te baép 
avrijs (ris wéAews) xpGvrat; and here, therefore, ofxeiws will mean ‘as if they 
belonged to it, and took its interests to heart ; loyally, dutifully.’ 

rod Se—i.e. roi etvov tH mde, which is also the subject of vixwudvov, at 
least Ido not see the use of introducing an avrof with some editors. Similarly 
Twrotro is passive ; all would be bartered for this one thing, sc. xpnudtwv. The 
genitive is that of price, which is correctly explained, as in Latin, by the ellipse 
of ‘pretio.’ Tod ye GBixetv=to have injured, T. K. A. Why 
..80? This sort of comment seems to me to introduce unnecessary confusion 
and uncertainty into the student’s mind. It means to be a wrong-doer, to 
stand to you in the position of a wrong-doer. See note supra on movurijoece. 
42. 
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Cuaprer LXI.—(a.) kal yép. ‘The connexion is, I am innocent, for 
circumstances forced us into war,’ Kriig. alpeots yeyévnrar— ‘ when 
the choice between peace and war has been offered to them.’ el 8 
avaykalov iy puts the case hypothetically, with an assumption of its occurrence, 
But say that it was necessary either to give way at once, and submit to one’s neigh- 
bours, or at the expense of peril to come successfully out of the contest—the par- 
ticiples without the article as usual indicate the condition under which the fol- 
lowing verb is predicated. 6 buyov—why then in that case the man who 
has shrunk from the danger, is more censurable than the one who has stood to 
face it. 

(b.) 6 adrds elpt—the same in opinion, sc. TH yrwuy, as iii, 38, where 
the words are found. otk élorapar—l do not withdraw from it, 
peraBddrere, sc. Thy youu, lit. transfer your opinion to the other side: you 
(emphatic) it ts who change. Kriig. cites as another instance of peTaBddhw 
without an expressed object, Isoc. iv. 125, Toooirov peraBeBrjkaow wate 
rats moNrelats wodewodot. Cf. Plat. Rep. 564. a. axepatots, Some- 
what poetical—scatheless. 17@ tuerépw, Kriig., from Lobeckad Sophoc. Ajax, 
p. 74, remarks that duérepos generally is rendered conformable in construction 
to the governing word: tr. your infirmity of purpose. exer, pain ts in 
possession of each man’s feeling, D. I should prefer understanding éye. as it 
has been previously explained, ¢.e. nearly equivalent to wapéyet. Cf. ch. 41. b, 
and tr. the annoyance makes itself felt in each man’s case. 7 
AvTody is not ‘ pain’ in the abstract, but that which is now paining you. 
petaBodfs—a great reverse of fortune, and that too all of a sudden. 
tamewy. See note on érlyar dutvew, i. 50. e., and tr. not bold enough to persist 
in; but éyxaprepety also implies the notion of endurance—endure to the end. 
‘We should have rather expected ofs than d, as the figure called Attic attraction 
generally has place in such collocations. But Popp. quotes duvjcovra: & ay 
yraow éyxaprépew. 

(¢.) td twhelotw wapaddyo EvpBatvov—that which occurs with the greatest con- 
tradiction to our calculations ; the greatest unlikelihood. So we have rod mod¢uou 
Tov wapd)oyor, i. 78.infra, 85.a. I see no occasion for Kriig.’s conjecture, m\elorw 


TB. amps Tois dANots. This refers to the devastation of their lands, 
and their crowded condition in the city. dpévynpo. Cf. 
supra, and ch. 62, enslaves a high spirit. ayrumdadous— 


that “are a fine match ; here, of correspondent character. 

dklwow. As ini. 69, ii, 37, and cf. déuwparos ddavelg, ch. 37, sup. ch. 
tmapxovons SdEys. This gen. depends upon éAdelwe. See note on bmrap- 
xovons picews, ch. 45, that reputation which is properly his, t.e. which at- 
taches to hin as a property, and which we look for naturally in him. So rfjs 


Mh mpoonkovons is that to which he has no claim. arodyjravras. 
See note on drodopupdpevor, v. 46 ad fin., and tr. having done with grief about 
your private affairs. dvTNapBdverOar, Sc. xpedv—lay hold of 


instead ; i.e. address yourself instead to, The word is used in the LXX. for 
taking the feeble by the hand. See also dv7:auBdvorvra:, supr. ch. 8. 


Cuarter LXII.—(1.) trav wévov. This would formerly have been de: 
scribed as an accus, absolute; and indeed even now in tr. we are compelled to 
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say that with regard to your labour in the war; yet it is best to consider with 
Popp. and Kriig. that the words are in grammatical combination with drédeéa 
bromrevéuevor, as if no such parenthetical statement as dpxerw év ols had inter- 
vened. We should say 6 mévos bromreveras mh yévyras modvs, as well as 
browreverat wh 6 évos yévyTae mo\vs, and therefore dréSeta roy médenov ovK 
6p0ads Urorrevduevoy is a legitimate way of speaking. kal éxetva— 
even that to go no further. Cf. with this way of speaking, Virg. Ecl. iii. 50, 


Audiat hac tantum,—vel qui venit ipse Palemon. 


Syrdow 88 kal Td8e K.t.A.—I will also put before you this fact, that you possess 
a circumstance, d&c., T. K. A, As it is not very clear to me what ‘the fact of 
possessing a circumstance may be; I should prefer to make the construction 
Enrdow Tbde Udpxov. I will show that this advantage attaches to you. The 
next words, weyéfovs mepl, follow rather awkwardly, but I take them quite 
parenthetically (on the score of extent), 4.c. pointing out what is implied in the 
7é5e, and standing as a sort of epexegesis to it: then és dpynv is for dominion, 
or for empire, t.e. for maintaining it. Others, as T. K. A., interpret pweyédous 
mepl, connected with the extent of your empire, oir’ éys. Popp. 
supplies éveOuy.7Onv, but surely Pericles did not mean to say that, great states- 
man as he was, he had never considered so plain and patent a fact before. 
Besides the adjunct, év rots mplv déyos points to something else. We must 
therefore understand éxpyodunv, or some notion contained in it, have in no 
former speech availed myself of tt as a means of persuading you. And why? 
Because the pretension which it involves is somewhat of a boastful character. 
Surely these words are sufficient to show that he had had the conception in his 
mind. See note on éveduujOn, ch. 40. b. 

(b.) pepOv. Those parts of the world open to man’s use. So viii. 46. He 
speaks of 7d rfjs Oaddoons uépos. There is no necessity to conjecture xrijow. 
The expression is quite general, and probably one of common parlance, 
véeperBe, Cf. i. 2, a : 

(c.) BactAeds, and @€vos stand in contrast, and are more emphatic sine 
articulo. There is no one, be it king or be it nation. See supra, 53, ¢. Ao is 
‘used as it very commonly is, in the sense of besides. kara xpelav—in 
respect of the use of ; tr. this power is not to be found in your having the use of 
your houses or your land, which you think great things to have been deprived of 
—or xar& may denote comparison, is not a thing you should compare with. 

(d.) atrav. for the sake of them. Matth., § 368, and Jelf, § 488, 3. 
‘Most of these genitives of the cause or aim of the action, were formerly 
explained by an ellipse of é&exa or xdpw.’ padAov # ov. A good 
instance of the idiom called redundant negative. See i. 95.. Popp. quotes 
Hermann, ad. iVig. p. 799; Hartung. de Part. ii. p. 170; Matth.§ 455, 3, 
to which we may add Jelf, § 749, 3. But perhaps the best discussion upon the 
subject is to be found in Buttmann’s able appendix to his edition of the 
Meidias, Eacursus xi. p. 149. His principle is,—‘ Ratio hujus usus commodé 
in plerisque videatur explicari ita, ut respectu verbi negantis infinitivus iste (or, 
as here, it need not be an infinitive) cum negatione non sit instar object, sed 
adjectus tantum ad exprimendum effectum.’ 4. e., when the result is negative, 
a negative is associated with it, even where a negation belongs to it from the 
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previous part of the sentence. So in the .French idioms cited by Jelf, § 749, 
—‘il n’écrit pas mieux cette année-ci qu'il ne faisait l'année passée. 

kylov. It has been supposed that this refers to a particular way of dressing 
the hair. The French tr. of Zevort has ‘la parure et Vornément.’ The more 
usual interpretation is a garden, or pleaswre ground. The German tr. ein 
Lustgértchen. Popp. says ‘noti Athevis recentioribus temporibus ameceni 
Epicuri hortuli, et alii’ This is true, but only of ‘ recentiora tempora.’ On 
the want of taste for the picturesque, and its imitation by horticulture, &c., 
among the Athenians, see note on «fos, Sheppard’s Theophrastus, p. 164; 
Bekker’s Charicles ; Kitto’s Palestine, p. 26 ; Card. Wiseman’s Lecture on the 
subject. éykadXomirpa is, says Bl., a very rare word, which I have not 
observed except in the later historians (Procopius, &c.). Probably their adoption 
of it arises from an imitation of the present passage. Bl. tr. gay embellishment. 
ampos. Cf. Jelf, § 638. Tpookextynpéva. So the majority of MSS. 
Others, however, read mpoxexrnuéva. In fact MSS. vary so continually between 
these two prepositions when found in composition, that I should generally have 
little scruple in adopting that which gave the best sense. The latter would here 
mean what he has been possessed of before his reduction to slavery, and this Kriig. 
and Engelman’s edition give. Popp. and Bl. retain the former, and explain 
whatever we are possessed of in addition to freedom ; but I believe the expression 
may imply no more than acquisitions. Bekk. edits rpocexrnudva, from an old 
Tonic perf. érnuwat, on the ground I suppose, that copyists would not have in- 
vented such a form; but in a case where so many variations are known to 
occur, this looks like hypercriticism. H4 xelpous. Cf. supra. ch. 45. b. 
kat aduddrepa, 2. ¢€., as explained afterwards, cara7d karacxel kal duacdoarres 
mapadiddva, That xdrecxov means retained their hold upon—maintained, 
seems clear from the elements of which the word is composed, and from the 
passages quoted by Popp. 

(e.) Krwpévous. Note the distinction from xexrnudvous, and tr. fail in the 
attempt to acquire. Ppovipati—katappovipatt. Of course the 
play upon the words is obvious, but I have seen no very successful attempt to 
keep it up in translation. Not only with spirit, but also with a spirit of con- 
tempt. D. Non seulement avec confiance, mais avec dédain. Zevort. Nicht 
nur mit Selbstachtung, sondern auch mit Verachtung. Engelman. Disdain is, 
I think, the nearest English word to xaradpdévyua, as here used. Dionys. 
Hal. reprehends the verbal jingle. Certainly it scarcely suits the dignity of 
historical composition, but these words were supposed to be addressed to an 
audience of very mixed character, and carry a genuine air with them. 
atxnpa. Kriig. well has ‘praklerische Keckheit.’ It is not easy to render into 
English, but the word contains the idea of a braggart, or boastful confidence. Cf. 
vii. 66. ywaopy moreiy. has a confidence grounded upon judgment. 
katadpovycis. It certainly is possible to supply éxelvw with the Scholiast as 
the antecedent to 8s ; but it is more, I think, in accordance with the style of 
Thue. to tr. as Kriig., but it is contempt, when aman, &e. Cf. J elf, § 829, 2. 
dd THs Spolas roxns—where fortune is the same on one side as the other le 
fair stage and no favour,’ For dad seei. gt, 6, and compare éx rod duolov, iv. 10, 
with éx rod trépgppovos, which I suppose means proceeding out of a spirit which 
disdains the foe ; having its origin in a disdainful spirit, according to the true 
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meaning of the preposition. D. has with a high spirit. éxvpworépay 
mapexetan ‘ guarantees boldness (as in such cases) more secure.’ édmlBe 
weK.T.A, See this translated i. 9. a. amd Téy trapyovtwv. Tr. proceeding 


from, i.e., grounded upon existing resources. Popp. writes, ‘ra brapxévra esse 
presentem rerum copiam, opes preesentes, pluribus docet Gail.’ I would not 
therefore, with D., render present realities. mpovora. forecast, 


Cuapter LXITI.—(a.) +O tipmpévo ris wodews. the honour received by the 

state. Cf. note on 7G wh wederavri, i. 14, 2, and Jelf, § 436. y. 
Grep Gmavtes. One good MS. has ¢ Urep darayras, which Kriig. does not dis- 
approve, and which the German translator has adopted. pySt voploarn. +. dA. 
nor consider the struggle to be about one matter simply, whether you are to have 
slavery instead of freedom, but that it also respects the loss (lit. deprivation of) 
of empire, and peril on account of the animosities which you have incurred in its 
exercise, 2. e., with most nations it might be a simple struggle whether they 
were to be freemen by victory or slaves on defeat ; but to the latter you would 
have two aggravations: (1) the loss of a dominant position; (2) the peril 
which arises from the animosity engendered by it. dv is certainly neuter. 
Upon this usage of drexPdvouac see a good note by Wunder, Gd. R. v. 259; 
Jelf, § 483, 4. 

(b.) 76S, Since this must refer to 7d éxorfvac ris dpyfs, it cannot be 
governed by dedus. Ishould therefore take ded.ws independently and connect 
rode with dvipayadlferas, if in his present alarm, any one is for playing the good 
quiet man, in this way. The passages quoted by Popp. do not at all prove that 
dvipayiferGat cannot take an accusative; I interpret xara rode in respect of 
this point, nor does it seem to me necessary to read r@de. Cf. iii. 40. 

_ (¢) ds tupavviSa. Because Cleon, iii. 37, repeats the sentiment without 
&s, Dobree would strike the word out here. But, as the Editors observe, 
Pericles would probably put forward the notion less coarsely than Cleon. 

ot rovodtrou kK. tT. A. The sentence is somewhat elliptical, wédw daodécecay 
belonging to both clauses. ‘ People of this sort (sc. of dvépayadfduevor 75d€), 
either when living where they could influence others (i. e., when members of a 
community like Athens), or when independent and left to their own devices 
(as in a colony), would most speedily play mischief with the fortunes of a 
state.’ 7d yap drpaypov kK. tT. A. For quiet isnot maintained except when it 
has the power of action for an auxiliary, (met. from the disposition of military 
forces) nor is it in a dominant city that it is of any use, but in a subject one to 
insure security in one’s submission, or unmolested submission. This I believe to 
be the force of this somewhat difficult passage: 7d dmparyuov is the subject of 
Evudéper, for we cannot, as might seem natural, make the subject to be dogadds 
dovAevew without very much constraining the meaning of these words. What 
would be dopadds dovrdevew in an dpxovoa wédus? Gottleber quotes from 
Dem. ovk Advv4jOn whore Thy wodw ovdels ex mavrds Tod ypbvov TeEtoaL Tois 
loxdvovor per, ph dlxava 5 rpdrrovat, mpocOeuévyy dopanGs Sovrever. p.18, 203. 


Cuapren LXIV.—(a.) wapéyeoe. The preposition, as often, may exert 
the same force as the Latin se, away from, i. e. what is right : hence tr. seduced. 
Or it may mean be not brought over to their way of thinking. Cf. i. 29. ¢. 
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EuvBiéyvere. Cf. 11. 60. el xal—if, as has turned out to be the case, true 
though it be that, &e. Popp. considers that these words continue to exert their 
force on érvyeyévynral re. I am inclined, however, to think that the latter ig 
quite an independent clause ; had it not been so, Kriig. contends Thuc. would 
have written cal, not re. édm(Sos. Cf. i.1. On the whole 
Bloomf. well compares Tacit. Agric. 27. ‘ Iniquissima hec bellorum conditio 
est : prospera omnes sibi vindicant, adversa uni imputantur.’ 

(b.) pépos te. Cf. i. 74. Jelf, § 579. 4. PaXAoy, sc. still more 
than had you only been exasperated by the loss of your land. ; 
dvaykalws—as a necessity, as a thing that cannot be helped. On this particular 
usage of the adverb, seenoteon iii. 40; and on the sentiment, Soph. Phzl.v. 1316, 
dy Wer iv—was the way of this state; was habitual to it. Kriig. cites é& 
tory TG Tpbry bytes, i. 8; and now let it not find any impediment in you, 
4. e. let not the continuance of the good custom meet with an obstacle in you. 
Nothing is gained that I can see by the conjectures xohov6q or karahv09. 

(c.) és alSvov. This occurs again, iv. 63, but is, as Kriig. remarks, rare. 
It belongs to the somewhat poetic tone into which an orator naturally falls 
when excited. viv mote—‘ nunc tandem aliquando.’ Popp. 
trev8Gpev. The Schol. explains troyaddowper, give way a little. 
kal éAMaccotcbat, 7. ¢. as well as to experience the opposite. ‘ All human 
things wane as well as wax.’ Karadedetberat. On these 
so called Paulo-p. Futures, see Matth. § 498. Rost, § 116.9, and Jelf, § 407. i. 
‘E\Ajvev. The construction passes from the participle to 871, as sometimes, 
from the infinitive, and yice versé from dr to the infinitive. See Popp. here; 
and on i. 87; or with Krig., we may consider that the clause follows uvjun, 
as explanatory of what is implied in it, 7.e. the memory that we as Greeks over 
Greeks have held the largest sway. On the Athenian Empire, seei.80. Bloomf. 
from want of appreciating the true aoristic force of #ptauev would refer these 
words to a period twenty-seven years before the war. But Pericles did not 
mean to speak of the power and glories of Athens as in any way past, and, as 
has been remarked, even if #ptayev were strictly here « past tense, it might 
have been used in reference to the future carahedelWerar. mpds TE 
Evprravras Kal KaO’ éxdorovs. Against all collectively or severally; an in- 
stance of the disjunctive ré kal, as c. 64, érépous re meiodvres, kal K.7.d. Two 
cases are supposed, and these happen to differ. It is hyperbolical to say that 
they had ever fought the Greeks collectively, though such language might well 
be used by an orator respecting the Peloponnesian league. Buttmann quotes 
this passage in his lexicographical notice of xara (Dem. Midias, p. 185) as an 
instance of the fact that such phrases as xa0’ éxdorovs become almost substan- 
tival in their nature, and therefore stand in clauses as nouns, and with the 
government of nouns; e.g. hic, xa6’ éxdorous pendet a preepositione zpés ; 
nam si sine illé jungas verbo, hoc dicas ‘ singulatim zpsi restitimus.’ See the 
other cases there quoted, and ef. gow ols, and similar phrases. T. K. A. in 
this passage misquotes Poppo’s Greek, and referring to Buttmann without ex: 
amination, informs the reader that the latter considers the words to stand for 
kal rods Kad? éxdorovs ! ebmopwotdrny—most thoroughly furnished with 
all things. peylorny. Popp. observes has reference not merely to extent 
and number of houses, but also to population. It is well known that. in Xen. 
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Mem. iii. 6. 14, the houses of Athens are estimated at 10,000, This, counting 
the inmates of each house, inclusive of slaves, as 12, gives 120,000 inha- 
bitants. The average number of free citizens in classical times was 20,000. 
See Beeckh, P. EZ. of Athens, i. P- 40; and Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, p. 387; 
Wachsmuth, ii. i. 2, § 32. 

(d.) kalrou. If we are to retain the usual force of this word we wust, with 

Hartung and Kriig. (not as T. K. A. says, ‘with Popp.,’ who argues on the 
other side), suppose that it refers to the contrasted notion contained in 6 3é 
dpav x. 7. dr. 5 and yet while the easy going man finds fault with all this, he, on 
the contrary (de) who is anaivus to be up and doing ; or, anxious to effect some- 
thing, will of himself, z. e. without being urged by me—emulate it. It must, I 
think, be from want of duly considering this that Popp. insists upon attaching 
the unusual meaning atqui, but now, to the word in this place. See Jelf, § 
772. 1. 7b pioeioOar. Cf. vi. 16. €repou is added, as 
Kriig. seems to hint, for the purpose of indicating that the dominant race pre- 
serve their distinct nationality, and are not to be confounded with the van- 
quished. éml péyioros, for the most exalted objects: Cesar’s 
favourite sentiment, referred to by Arn., will recur to most minds; eiep yap 
adixety xph Tupavvldos mépe kddcorov ddtcetv. Eurip. Phan. v. 524. 
4 Napmrpdtys . . . . da. See note on Granville Sharp’s canon. The occur- 
rence of re after the first noun makes it perhaps uncertain whether this pas- 
sage comes under the rule. One MS. omits the re, in which case certainly the 
meaning will be, our present splendor which will form our future glory; or 
even if the re be retained I am not sure that we may not tr. that which is at 
once both our splendor at the present, and our glory for the future. 

(e.) mpoyvévres. This is parallel to the expression 4 mpovola a’rob h és rov 
médenor, c. 65, and is well rendered by Arn. providing in your decision for 
your future glory ; then és rd a’tika wh alcxpdy is a sort of litotes, what cer- 
tainly is not disgraceful for the present. He would insinuate, that though the 
immediate result of such conduct may appear less brilliant, owing to the suffer- 
ing it entails, yet brilliant it will be, as securing certain glory for the future. 
This seems to me better than to say with all the editors—‘7d meddov caddy ad 
Thy érera Sétav; et 7d abrixa wh aloxpdy ad rhy mapautika daumpdryta 
respicit.’ What sort of a Aaumpéirys would that be which was only ovx 
alexpd ? 


CuapreR LXV.—(a.) abrov. We might have anticipated atrdv, but practi- 
cally the Athenians may be considered the subject, and we have therefore a’rdv 
in reference to them. tmapadvew Tis dpyis. The acc. is more 
common ; Kriig. Bl. says the gen. is only imitated by Dio Cassius. May it 
not be a sort of partitive gen. remit somewhat of their anger? Cf. inf c. 75. d. 
Or may it not have avrdv understood, so that the construction will be like mapa- 

Abew orparytns, Herod. vii. 38, toremit from military service, and od wapéhucav 
Ths dpxijs, Thucyd. vii. 16, did not excuse from his command? Cf. thesame phrase, 
viii. 54. oppopevos—having less to start from. Cf. our phrase, a start 
in life, and see note oni. 144, a. otxoBoplats, z. ¢., olxias. Popp. 
But does it not imply all the buildings upon the premises, just as we speak of 
‘farm buildings? The Edd. connect these datives with kadd. On karacxevass, cf. 

Q 
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i. 10 b, and ii. 16. Jelf, § 604. Arn. remarks that though they might have 
removed much of their furniture, &c., they would practically have lost the use 
of it, and that indeed the term would include the colonnades round their houses 
which were of course destroyed by the enemy. 

(b.) od pévrou ye. A second statement opposed to dverelOovro, the first 
being (6:¢ 65¢ éXvrobyro. Popp. nplocav xpipacw—muleted him 
ina sum of money. The dative is instrumental. Cf. duy7 éfnuiwoar, iv. 65., and 
*pecunid mulctatos,’ Livy, xxi, 61. According to Plutarch those who give the 
lowest estimate say 15, those who give the highest say 50 talents. It is not 
very likely that they were exacted. Diodorus speaks of 80 talents, and says 
that he was dismissed from his oifice; this is, however, quite in the tone of the 
later exaggerations. Thucyd. would certainly have mentioned the fact if it 
had been true. Sep hidet wovetv. Thucyd. repeats the sentiment, 
v. 28 c, and viii. 1. érrérpeav—turned all their affairs over into 
his hands, They made him supreme over the nine other Zrparnyol. Like 
first Lord of the Admiralty, says Arn. Kriig. cf. tryeuwy abroxpdrwp’ Ken. 
Hellen. i. 4, 20, said of Alcibiades. av—i. ¢., ToUrwy &. ‘The 
gen. governed by duBdvrepot, less sensitive, like rs yawns éuBrdvvec@au, ii. 87, 
2,’ Popp. ; but, says Kriig., the two places are something different, and he 
accordingly conjectures wépe post casum, supplying xara Tatra before the second 
év. Popp. also suggests that éy may depend upon #d-ye, a view of the case 
adopted by L. and S. Lez. in voce, but this construction seems to be confined 
to poetry. ‘rf eipqvy, generally understood of the thirty years’ truce 
which followed the revolt of Eubcea. 

(c.) perplas ényeiro. Popp. quotes Aristid. ii. p. 126, rodro éoriv évavrioy 
700 Bialws kal rreovextixGs. This must not, I think, be understood merely of 
personal violence and avarice. Thucyd. rather refers to the moderation of his 
national policy, in not seeking territorial aggrandisement, &c. 
acharés—safe from trips and.overthrows. Cf. i. 69, ad finem, and i. 84, iv. 
18, én’ éxelvou—under him, %. c., his administration. Cf. Herod. 
iv. 114, olxéwyer éx” hudwy adr&y, and the passages quoted by Jelf, § 633; or 
it may be in his time, as éwl Aapelov éyévero mhéw kaxa. TH “EAAabs, Herod. vi. 
93. Cf. Jelf, ibid. karéoty. Cf. xabiorapdvou I i. a. 6 8. Cf. 
jii. cS a. This is 6¢ in apodosi—He, then I say. But, says Kriig., this form of 
speech is more Ionic than Attic. It was, however, again taken up by the later 
writers, as, for instance, Arrian; it resembles the rovs 62, to these J say, sup. 
c. 46. Tpoyvors Thy Sivapiy—having taken a far-sighted view of 
its power, 4. ¢., discerned beforehand what its true nature consisted in. 
éweBlw—he over-lived it. See the same expression, v. 26. 

(d.) Separevovtas. Bl, remarks that this use of the word is unusual. But 
it is, as Kriig. says, very graphic, being equivalent to the German phrase 
‘hegen und pflegen ’—to cherish and make much of. Indeed, it might be well 
employed of the feeling of Englishmen toward their own navy. Cf. also, the 
use of the word, i. 9, TeOepamreuxéres 7d TAHO0s, and ibid. c. 137, and iv, 67, 3. 
kal dpxiv «. 7. A.—making no attempts to acquire additional dominion while 
they still had the war upon their hands, nor perilling their country upon a cast. 
év 7@ Todépw is equivalent to dua wodeuobvres i. 144, a.; and wéAe is the 
instrumental dative denoting the stake with which they played. Cf. viii. 45, 4. 
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aEvooe Kal rots cwHuace Kal Tols xpiuacw ddAdous brép THs éxelywn édevbepias 
kwduvedew, and again, rols érolyors xwduvevev, vi. 9. Latiné, periclitari aliqua 
re. Cf. Liv., xxxviii. 25. €w tod wodguov. This seems a sort of 
technical phraseology, if one might so express it, 7. e, belouging to such 
phrases as ¢w rod mpdyyaros in the Rhetoric, iii, § 14, and frequently in 
Demosthenes and the Orators, which seemed to have nothing to do with the war. 
Thucydides alludes, as Arn. says, to ii. 85, the mission of the squadron to 
Crete which ought to have reinforced Phormion, the preliminary expeditions to 
Sicily, the attack upon Melos, and perhaps to the expedition against Bootia 
which terminated in the defeat at Delium. Kata Tas i8las dvrotiplas 
—‘in prosecution of their private ambitious views.’ étroXlrevoay— 
they conducted their polity, or as Arn. tr., adopted unwise measures. 
Kablorato BAABn—constituted itself a damage, t. ¢., were a positive damage. 

(¢.) a8wpsraros. Kriig. remarks that for ddwpos, ddwpodéxnros is more 
frequent in Attic Greek, Jelf, § 629. z. éhev0épus—indepen- 
dently, %.e. uninfluenced by the popular clamour, Krtig.; others, as Bl. and 
Popp., compare 37, and tr. im such a way as comported with individual 
liberty. Hyero—iye. Cf. with Kriig., Plat., Phedrus, 94. 5, 
Sid Td ph Krdpevos—while he made no attempt to acquire, such is the force of 
the pres. part. ; cf. ch. 62. c.; this would be unnecessary perhaps to notice had 
not Bl. tr. because he had not acquired. tpos iSovqv —mpds 
épyqv. These two stand correlatively, and must,be rendered alike—the first 
is to please them, the second, to make them angry. For the first cf. rpds jdovjv 
Aéyew, Sophoc. Elect. 921. exav—having it in his power, by standing 
upon the reputation in which he was held, even im some respects to contradict 
them in a way to make them angry, t.¢. he could afford to brave their anger, 
because he knew they would relent or give in; cf. the commencement of the 
ch. I cannot persuade myself, with Bl., Géll., Kriig., and T. K. A.’s editor, 
to translate ‘cum ird ‘with heat.’ Why shduld Pericles have made it any 
object to contradict them with heat and asperity? Is such conduct consistent 
with what we know of the calmness of his character? The above is I see nearly 
Arn.’s view ; it may be some slight corroboration that I had quite indepen- 
dently arrived at the conclusion before consulting any commentator. 

(f). KarérAnooev él 7 hoPetrlor—beat down their confidence so far as to 
create alarm. ‘Quare Athenz ejus terrorem timuisse dicuntur,’ Cic. Brut. c. 


11. § 44, Popp. éyliyvero—it amounted to during his time, n. b. 
imperfect. td follows a verbal noun, as it would a passive 
verb. Cf. i. 130. a adrol paddov K.7.A.—being more on a par 
themselves with one another ; instead of airoi rpés éavrovs—on a par among them- 
selves. érpdtrovTo K.1.4.—betook themselves to permitiing even 
public affairs to go just as suited the whims of the multitude, Kriig. cf. for 
ampds ‘dovyjv, Soph. El. 1503; Prom. V. 261. 7a TpdypLaTa— 


public measures. The word is preceded by xal because Thuc. implies that they 
moulded these, as well as their speeches, in conformity with the current humour 
of the people; for évdidsvau, cf. évdiddvar riyy modu, iv. 66. c., and abrois Ta 
mpdypyara, v. 62. BI. lessrightly, I think, tr. they took to gratifying the people, 
30 as to give up to them the administration, &c. 
(g.) TOMAG ApaptThOn—many blunders were made, and more especially the 
Q2 
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blunder of the Sicilian expedition. There is no valid objection to this way of 
speaking, as may he seen fr. Popp. quotations, duaproueva epya, iii. 67; 4 
éLapaprouévn mpaécs, Plat. Protag. p. 357. ¢.; why notthen mois huapryOn ? 

0d Torotrov K T.A.—not so much an error of judgment in respect of the persons 
against whom they went, as that those who sent them forth did not follow the 
matter up by decreeing what was requisite for the departed armament. An 
English writer would have balarced the sentence by some noun answering 
éudprnpua, but this unsymmetrical construction is introduced upon the principle 
of variety so frequently noticed. Cf. i. 38. With tots oixopévois, cf. ray 
olxouevwy, said of the Persians who had gone upon the expedition to Greece, 
Zisch. Per. v. 1. Some difficulty has been felt about émyvyvéckovtes, but I 
believe the above to be the true meaning here from i. 132, ph érryr@ ; i. G0, Ta 
imdpxovra awe Kal émcyvGvar 75év. The force of the prep. is less obvious in 


other cases, iii. 57. StaBodds—cabals, such as are recorded by 
Andocides. Perhaps Thuc. particularly refers to tl:e intrigues which terminated 
in the recall of Alcibiades. Ta wept tiv wédw. Kriig. considers 
that allusion is made to the factions which in Olymp. xcii. 1 broke out in the 
army itself. amparov. NotI think certainly for the first time since 
the Pisistratide, but first began the internal troubles which subsequently reached 
such a height. Cf. vi. 53. ’ 

(h.) obadévres tapackerg. Cf. vi. 10, ogarévrav dévdxpew durdper, 
Popp. tola ern. It is not clear what three years are intended. 


Arn. understands the three years which elapsed from the arrival of Cyrus in 
Asia Minor te the surrender of Athens to Lysander, Bc. 407—4. Of this 
Popp. says ‘prorsus ferri non potest.’ Kriig., in his chronological work, esti- 
mates the time as included between the commencement of the seditions in the 
city till the arrival of Cyrus at Sardis, 2 e. from the early part of B.c. 411 to 
the spring of B.c. 408. To this Popp. objects that if rpia wey ern dvretyov 
were meant to be opposed to Kupw re torepov, these words would have been 
written Uorepov re or de. He does not himself give any other explanation, but 
seems to regard with favour Haack’s conjecture, Aéxa for tpla, which is, he 
thinks, slightly confirmed by Isocrat. Panath. § 57. Baciréws 
aatd(. Son of Darius Nothus, the son of Artaxerxes. Tpoc-yevou.évo— 
coming upon them in addition to all their other enemies. 

(i.) &v olor, Popp. well cf. v rots dicagrais ovx éuol 70d’ éopddy, Soph. 
Ajax, v. 1137; but as weperimrew should be followed by an objective dative, 
of. i. 43 d., ii. 54. 59, he supplies avvais from Stagopds, which Kriig. considers 
mehr als hart. Kriig. also directs attention to c¢low without atréy, reflected 
back to the nearest subject, which is an Ionic usage, and refers to ii. 76. a.; 
iv. 8. a 103. 0.3 v.14. a. émreplooevoe, This verb denotes the 
existence of a superflwity, and indicates that the spirit which the Athenians 
showed in their difficulties, and their protracted resistance, was so much over 
and above what Pericles had calculated upon, and consequently a proof that 
his calculation was a sound one, and would have been verified had they not run 
counter to his policy. ap’ dv aitds mpoéyva—from the resources 
of which from his own perspicacity he had foreknowledge. Arn. explains 
avros by his own mere ability, before experience proved it to the world. On 
Tlepurdet, cf. Jelf, § 597. 
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Caapter LXVI.—ZadxvvOov. The name of the island was derived, ac- 
cording to Pausanias (viii. 24. 2), from Zacynthus, son of Dardanus, an 
Arcadian chief. According to a very ancient tradition, the Zacynthians, in 
conjunction with the Rutuli of Ardea, founded Saguntum, in Spain. [Liv. 
xxi. 7.] It was here that Demaratus took refuge from the persecution of his 
enemies. Herod. vi. 70. Not long before the Peloponnesian war it was reduced 
by Tolmides, the Athenian general, and from this time became dependent on 
Athens. (Diod. Sic. xi. 84.) Cf. Thue. vii. 57. Its modern name is Zante. 
vavapxes. This office at-Sparta lasted for one year. (Cf. ad cu. Ixxx., where 
we find it continued to him for another year.) Xen. Hell. ii. 1, 7. od vduos 
abrois dls Tov adrov vavapxeiv. (Manso. Sparta, ii. p. 382. P.) 

Evvexdpovv. Cf. ad lix. (b.) 


Cuapter LXVII.—(a.) ’Apioreds. Cf. ad i. 60. *Avipirros Kat 
Nuxédaos. Aneristus, son of Sperthias, and Nicolaus, son of Bulis, the 
Spartans who volunteered to go to Susa to atone for the murder of the Persian 
heralds. Herod. vii. 134—8. Thirlwall, iii. p. 163, n. ‘The romantic and 
tragical coincidence’ of these persons being the sons of the envoys whose lives 
were spared by Xerxes ceases, Mr. Grote says, when we remember that the 
functions of herald at Sparta were the privilege of a particular gens: every 
herald was ex officio the son of a herald. These two, therefore, being the sons 
of men who had been to Susa before, had probably talked a great deal about 
it, and had derived great glory from the unaccepted offer of their lives in 
atonement, would be the men whom the Spartans would most naturally fix 
upon, in preference to any others, to fulfil this dangerous mission: Grote, vi. 
p. 245, note, who also thinks that Aneristus had distinguished himself in the 
capture of the fishermen on the coast of Peloponnesus by the Lacedemonians, 
*Apyetos i8(q IIdANs. Cf. Thirlwall, iii. p. 163.‘ Pollis had no commission 
from his own city, but probably represented the wishes of a party: Argos, as 
a state, being favourably disposed towards Athens. v. Schol. For the pri- 
vateering of the Lacedemonians, cf. Thuc. v. 115. Xen. Hell. v. 1. 29. 
ds Baowdéa. Darius Nothus, Gottleber says: but Darius Nothus did not 
come to the throne till s.c. 424. It was Artaxerxes Longimanus, whose 
death Thuc, records in the Archontate of Stratocles, iv. 50. Cf. Wess. ad 
Diod. Stic. xii. 64. Zurddnyv. Cf. ad c. xxix. 
amas mecaav. Cf. i. 58, ef possible persuade, hence ef rws, with the opta- 
tive, means to ‘try to do something,’ like the epic et xe, alxe. Jelf, § 877, 
obs. 5. 80 éxelvou mopevOqvar z.¢., they applied to him for a 
safe escort to the banks of the Hellespont. Their main object (jmep épunvro) 
being to get to Persia. Cf. c. vii. a. Pharnaces was satrap of Dascylitis. Cf. 
i. 129, a. 

(b.) maparuxdvres—‘ who happened to be resident at the court of Sitalces.’ 
Thy éxelvou médw 7d pépos. Sadocus, having been admitted to the rights of 
Athenian citizenship, would be supposed to participate in any injury done to 
the state of which he now formed an integral part ; upon the principle that if 
one member suffer, all the members suffer with it. By the exaggeration of 
his ridicule Aristophanes testifies to the fact of an Athenomania, as Thirlwall 
calls it (iii. p. 161, n.), on the part of Sitalces and his son Sadocus, the new- 
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made citizen. v. Acharn. 141, sq. This seizure, therefore, of Aristeus and 
his companions was, as Grote observes, ‘a testimony of zeal in his new cha- 
racter of Athenian citizen ; and this interpretation is fully borne out by Aris- 
tophanes’ words, xal ray rrarep’ jriBbree BonOetv TH Watpa, Ach. 147. It has 
been made a question whether 7d pépos means ‘so fur as ix them lay,’ or 
whether it refers to é\w, and implies a partial participation by Sadocus in 
Athenian citizenship. Popp. seems to prefer the latter, and tr. eam urbem 
que ipsius pro rata parte esset. So too Goll. urbem que ipsius ex parte sit, 
Haack, Arn. and Kriig. adopt the former view, and certainly the ordinary 
usage of pépos appears to be in their favour. Arn. e.g. quotes i. 74 and 127. 
We may add Soph. Gd. Tyr. mdvrwv épjuous, wiv Bor 76 adv pépos, Vv. 1509; 
Gd. Col. ob av fv, 7d cov pépos, v. 1368, and similiter Antig. v. 1049, 
Nor is the idiom confined to poetry. Plato has, of matdes 7d cov pépos, & te 
av roxwWoL, Toro mpdéovcr. Criton, § 45. It certainly does not seem that the 
other interpretation is so well supported by usage ; or indeed by the sense, for 
why qualify his citizenship at a moment when he was most strenuously 
asserting it ? 

(c.) mwepaudorev—sc. éavrovs used here intransitively, = reparcdécecOar. L. and 
S. Thomas M. remarks it as a peculiarity of Thucydides. K. from Duker. Cf, 
‘trajicere.’ Ev\AapBaver, at Bisanthe. on the Hellespont. Herod. vii. 137. 

(d.) bdpayyas. P. says that the use of the plural shows that the specific 
Bdpabpov (Wachsm. Ant. ii. i. p. 254) is not intended. Cf. Arist. Nub. 1450; 
Plat. Gorg. 516 B.; Sch. Arist. Pl. 431; Thuc. i. 134; Paus. Mess. iv. xviii. 
3. The Bdpadpov at Sparta was called xaddas or xeddas. v. Paus. 1. ¢. for 
the story of Aristomenes. Cf. Buttm. Lex. 8. v. xntwecoa. Harpocration 
8. v. Bdpadpov, and dpuyua, Arist. Plut. 431; Fischer’s note. Hence the 
Athenian executioner was called 6 éml r@ dptyuare. Tots adtots 
Gpiver8at—‘ as a reprisal for the captured seamen slain by the Lacedemo- 
nians.’ Grote, vi. p. 245. Cf. adi. 42 (a.) Soph. Ant. 643:— 


ds kal roy éxOpdv dvrapmtvwrrat KaKols. 


In lib. i. 30, and iii. 32, we find similar instances of the killing prisoners of 
war. mavtas 8ij—all without exception. Cf. i. 1, b. 

(2.) rods pySt pel’ Erépwv, lit. those neither with one nor the other; ‘the 
neutrals,’ c. Ixii. 1, Ixii. 2; VI. xliv. d. Grote (vi. 243) says, ‘ these persons 
were probably slain as the best way of getting rid of them and thus suppressing 
evidence—since to dismiss them, or sell them as slaves, would have given pub- 
licity to a piratical capture, and provoked the neutral towns.’ 


Caaprer LXVITI.—(a.) “Apmpaxudrar. Ambracia was an important city 
on the north of the Ambraciot gulf, or lagoon, which took its name from the 
city. Its legendary founder was Ambrax, whom the tradition represented as 
son of Thesprotus ; but it was made a Greek city by a colony of Corinthians 
who settled here in the time of Cypselus; c. B.c. 635 : Gorgus, «son or brother of 
Cypselus being the xriorjs. It soon became a flourishing city, and the chief 
of the Corinthian colonies in these parts, furnishing seven ships in the war 
against Xerxes [Herod. viii. 45], and twenty-seven to Corinth in their war with 
Coreyra, B.C. 432, Thuc, i. 46. Its territory, watered by the Aracthus, on 
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the east bank of which the city stood, extended along the coast for 120 stadia. 
The valley of the Aracthus was extremely fertile, producing excellent corn 
in abundance. As a Corinthian colony, it sided of course with the Lacedemo- 
nians. It became in after times the capital of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. v. 
Smith, Geog. Dict. s. v. It is now called Arta. BapBapwv. The 
earliest inhabitants of this province, according to Hecateus of Miletus, and 
Aristotle (as quoted by Strabo, vii. p. 321), were the barbarous Leleges, 
Curetes, and Telebox, who occupied several other parts of Greece before the 


Pelasgi. dvarrhoavres—' quum excivissent, ad expeditionem 
evocassent.’ Cf. iii. 7, iv. 77, 80. P. ‘aufbieten zum feldzuge.’ K. The 
‘ solicitare’ of Ces. B. G. pass. "Apyos Td’ Apdidroxixdv. The 


accounts differ as to the founder of this city, Thucyd. representing it to have 
been founded by Amphilochus, son of Amphiaraus, on his return from Troy, in 
consequence of the discontent he felt at the state of affairs in Argos, owing, 
says the Scholiast (ad c. cii.), to the murder of bis mother Eriphyle, by Alc- 
mon, son of Amphiaraus. By others Amphilochus is called the son of 
Alcmzon, and therefore grandson of Amphiaraus. Ephorus, quoted by 
Strabo (vii. p. 326; ef. Apollod. iii. 7; Scymn, Ch. 454), says it was founded 
by Alcmeon, who called it after the name of his brother, whom the legend, 
quoted by Thucyd. ii. 102, represented as having colonized the Echinades, islands 
at the mouth of the Achelous. (v. Cramer, ii. p. 10.) The city lay on the 
river Inachus, vow Ariadha, which tradition represented to be identical with 
the river of the same name, near Argos, in Peloponnese. [See the fragment of 
the Jnachus of Sophocles, quoted in the Oxford Strabo, vol. i. p. 39r.] It 
was twenty-two miles from Ambracia (Livy, xxxviii. 10, or 180 stadia; Polyb. 
xxii. 13). The ruins of an ancient city, the walls of which were about a mile in 
circumference, are still visible at the modern village of Neokhori. v. Leake’s 
NV. Greece, quoted in Smith’s Dict. Geog. s. v., and Thue. iii. 105. The expedi- 
tion of Phormio here alluded to, probably took place B.c. 432. ‘ Phormio 
was sent to Chalcidice about October or November of that year (i. 64), 
and the expedition against Argos probably occurred between that event and 
the naval conflict of Corcyreans and Athenians against the Corinthians, with 
their allies, Ambraciots included, which conflict had happened in the preceding 
spring.’ Grote, vi. p. 162. katarréce—the existing state of 
things—the constitution. Hptaro mpdrov. Cf. xxxvi. (a.) dptouac 
&é mp@rov iv. 87. dpéal mpGror, Xen. Cyr. i. 5. 6. 

(0.) ov« aperkdpevos. Cf. ad i. 35, a. * dissatisfied,’ followed by the dative, 
and lib. viii. 84, d. 

(c.) @AAnvic8noav. Lobeck’s correction for éAdnvlcOnoay without the 
augment, p. 380. The language they used before was a more Pelasgic 
dialect : the original dialect as spoken in Argos and Southern Greece after the 
Trojan war (r& Tpwixd ; so 7a Mndixd, cf. i. 3). But see the note on i, 3 (d.) 
yAéooav. The accusative ‘of equivaient notion.’ Jelf, § 548, ¢. 579. '. 

(d.) mpookadécavres 8% dvavramddorov. P. xai K. says couples d.déacw 
and aipoio.. But ef. iii. 55, vi. 64. apicopévov 8. Then I say upon the 
arrival of Phormion, 5¢ in apodosi, pera 88 rooro, and it was in 
consequence of this. 

(e.) ex@pav és. Cf. Herod, v. 81. 4 éxOpy és’AOqvatovs. Cf. vi. 65. 
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Caapren LXIX.—6pptpevos—‘ taking up his station—making his head 
quarters.” Cf. adi. 64 .b; Diod. xii. 47. éxadety. c. xciii. d. 
Kpwralov xédrov. Properly the inner sea from the promontories of Rhium 
and Antirrhium to the Isthmus of Corinth, but see chap. lxxxvi. 
dpyvpohoyaor. Cf. iii. 19; iv. 50, ‘to collect the tribute, or raise money.’ 
These shivs were called vais dpyupddoyot. So dacpuodoyeiv, Isocr. iv. 132. 
7d Anoriudy. Grote vi. p. 243. ‘Though the Peloponnesians were too in- 
ferior in maritime force to undertake formal war at sea against Athens, their 
single privateers, especially the Megarian privateers from the harbour of Nisza, 
were active in injuring her commerce.’ Cf. Thue. v. 115 ; Xen, Hell. v. i. 29. 
Pacydv8os. A maritime town of Lycia, on the Pamphylian Gulf. (Strabo 
xiv. p. 667.) It was a Dorian colony (Herod. ii. 178), situated on a headland, 
and conspicuous to those sailing from Cilicia to Rhodes. It possessed three 
harbours, and was an independent state. [Cf. Thuc. viii. 88.9; Polyb. xxx. 
9] Becoming in later times a haunt of pirates, it was attacked and taken by 
Servilius Isauricus. Cf. Liv. xxxvii. 23. The light sailing vessels called 
‘phaseli’ were said to have been invented here ; hence the coins of the town 
bear an image of such a buat. It is now called Tekrova. v. Smith’s Geog. 
Dict. s.¥. Tis exetbev Arelpov—i.e. Agypt, especially. Cf. viii. 
35, P. 


Cuaprer LXX.—(a.) od8tv paddov arravlcracav—‘ failed in their object 
of making the Athenians raise the siege.’ Herod. vi. 133; ix. 86. The death 
of Aristeas also deprived them of their last hope. aird0.— (opposed 
to the former part of the sentence, which refers to what was done in Pelopon- 
nese), ‘in Potidea.’ 48m implies as usual that ‘matters had come 
to such a pitch.’ Bpdoews tepl dvaykatas—‘with regard to the 
distress for food,’ t.e. what their extremity had forced them to eat; ‘in Bezug 
auf Dinge welche die Noth zu geniessen zwang,’ K. cf. i. 61, b. 84, vu. Bl. ex- 
plains it ‘the supply of necessary food ;’ but then Bpwuara would be used, not 
Bp&ows. Compare dvayxopayla, ‘the compulsory diet of the Athletes,’ Arist. 
Pol. viii. 4. 9, and the comic word dvayxéctros, ‘the Parasite who eats anything 
he can get.’ Cf. rob dvayxacordrov tous, i. go, and see note there. 
é&AAHAWV—i.e. the dead bodies of their comrades (reciprocals and reflexives are 
coustantly interchanged). Cf. Herod. iii. 25, dAAnAogayey. [Arist. H. A. viii. 
3.17.] BL, forgetting the siege of Samaria, says that this is the first instance 
on record of the eating of human flesh, viz., the expedition of Cambyses into 
ABthiopia, éyebovro. v. Jelf, § 537, followed by the partitive genitive. 
otra 8}. Cf i. 131. Asyous mpordépovar. Cf. ili. 109. mpoopéper 
Abyor repli crovddy kal dvaxwpjoews Anpoobever, i. 57. 

(b.) Xetpeprv@—‘ bleak, cold, inclement.’ Cf. Grote’s note, vi. p. 257. The 
sufferings of the Athenians may be understood from the preparations made by 
the Lacedzem»nians for their blockade of Plata, v. 78. 8iox Ora 
Tahavra. Isocr. wept ’Avrid. xv. 113, says the siege cost 2400 talents. 
Diodorus says (xii. 46) that before the departure of Agnon (v. s, lviii.) more 
than 1000 talents had been expended. Thucyd., iii. 17, says each hoplite 
rec.ived two drachme a day; one for himself and one for his servant. The 
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assailant force had never been less than 3000 hoplites during the entire two 
years of the siege ; and for a portion of the time considerably greater. 

és wodopklav. The absence of the article makes it equivalent to ypiyara 
mohtopxyTixd, without specifying the locality, P. Edv évl tparlo. 
Cum singulis vestimentis. (Liv. iv. 10, of the siege of Ardea.) For similar 
instances see Paus. ix. 1.9; App. i. 400; Polyzn. vii. 48. As the women 
always wore two garments (Herod. ii. 36), it was equivalent to allowing them 
one suit apiece, B. 

(c.) émgtidoavro. ‘ Were displeased at the indulgence shown, since a little 
additional patience would have constrained the city to surrender at discretion 
(7 €Bovovro) : in which case the expense would have been partly made good by 
selling the prisoners as slaves, and Athenian vengeance probably gratified by 
putting the warriors to death.’ We find, however, that Kenophon was ap- 
pointed to command in Chalcidice the next year, ili. 17. v. Grote, vi. p. 247. 
érolkous. Diod. xii. 46, els xudious olxjropas ekémeupay Kal rhy re whdw Kal 
Ti xWpav Karexhypotxnoav. It was to convey these settlers that the expe- 
dition related v. 79 was fitted out. 7d Sebrepov eros. In these 
phrases Thuc. generally omits the article. 


Caaprer LXXI.—(a.) odk éoéBadov. For fear of the plague, and from 
the strong desire of the Thebans to be revenged on Platza. . xa0loas. 
Cf vi. 66, and iv. 93, vil. 82; Eur. Heracl. 664. It is also used transitively 
in Homer, Plato, and Aristophanes. The penultima is common. Cf. éxpica, 
Buttm. Cat., s.v. 

(0) ’Apx(8ape. See Grote, vi. p. 248, for an excellent translation of the 
speeches in this and the following chap. €evOepwoas ard. Vv. 
Jelf, § 531. obs. 3. Evvdpacba. tov KlySuvov. This verb is 
generally construed with the genitive. Cf. iv. 10, v. 28; Eurip. Orest. 757 ; 
Asch. Pr. V. 652. edevOeplw. Diod. xi. 29, mentions an dyawy 
€devdépios to be instituted at Platea. (Cf. Paus. ix. z. 5.) These solemnities 
were to be celebrated every fifth year, the victors being rewarded with chaplets. 
[dydv yupnxds Drepavirns, Strab. ix. p. 266.] Delegates [mpdBovho Kai 
Gewpol] were to assemble from all the Greek States at Plataa every year to cele- 
brate the Eleutheria. Cf. Thirlwall, ii. p. 253, &c.; Paus. ix. 2.4. This 
annual solemnity continued to be observed till the time of Plutarch (v. Arist. 
xxi.; ef. Thucyd. iii. 58), and the image of Zeus Eleutherius was still standing 
in the time of Pausanias. Cf. Harpocration, p. 145. ammed(Sov. 
Inasmuch as the city had been held by the Persians, and the land around in 
the occupation of the confederate army. Note the imperfect—he was for 
granting, he proposed to grant—as contrasted with eocav, édicalwoev. 
otpateioat supply graze, or some similar verb, P. Plut. Arist. xxi. ; 


Tharaeis dsddous Kal iepovs adetobar TG Oeg. éml Sovdrela. Sed 
tantum él duivy cal TYnwplg, P. el 88 py. Cf. n. adc. v. 


(c.) Gperts Kal mpodupias. Cf. Herod. viii. 1, bd 58 dperis te Kal mpo- 
Oupias WAarasdes drrepoc THs vaurixfs édvres cuveTArjpour Tota ’AOnvatoist Tas 
véas, rods épxlovs. Duod. xi. 29, gives the formula of the oath 
taken by the confederate troops at the Isthmus before marching northwards 
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Cf. Lycurg. ¢. Leoerat. p. 149; Plut. Milt. Cf. adi. yt. (d.) 
éyxwplovs—i. e. Juno 7edela. Minerva ’Apela, P., from Paus. ix. 2. 5 ; iv. 
1 (so Dii Patrii Indigetes.] Soph. Ant. 185. Bothe. 


Cuarrer LXXII.—(a.) trokaPadv—‘ having cut them short in their speech, 
when they wished to add much more,’ Ducas. Gottl. quotes many passages. 

(b.) pySt pel” Erépwv. Cf. Ixxii.e. Grote considers that the Lacedemo- 
nians had previously sent a summons to the Plateans to remain neutral. (Cf. 
lib. iii. 68.) Vol. vi. p. 250. 7d mpérepov, but when this took p'ace, Thucydides 
has not informed us. éml wodéuw. As éml dovdelg in c. Ixxi. 
7h8e piv dpéoxer—‘ with this we will be satisfied.’ So Steph. and Huds. and 
Duk., but Goller P. and K. prefer dpxécec. : 

(c.) oplow otk émirpéraow—‘ would not permit them to carry out their 
neutrality.’ évopxou bvTes K.T.A. Evopxor=évorrovdar, P. The 
expression is rather involved. évopxot ought to agree with oi O7Bator, whereas 
it is the Plateans who, by an oath of neutrality, would be bound to admit the 
Thebans who might then make a fresh attempt to seize on their city. 
dplOpw—by tale. @ws dv 6 wédepos FH. Cf. Alsch. Ay. 1438, ews 
ay aify wip én’ écxapis éufjs AiyioOos. ws is used with the conjunctive when 
a present action is conceived as possibly continuing during another action, over 
an indefinite space of time. In this construction it always takes dv. ‘As 
long as the war lasts, however long that may be,’ Jelf, § 847. 3. 

(d.) wapaxarabqknv. ‘In the interim we will hold it in trust, keep it in 
cultivation, and pay you such an allowance as shall suffice for your wants,’ 
Grote. Even Mr. Grote admits that the offer of the Spartans was fair and 
tempting ; and the Athenians, had they been perfectly generous allies, might 
well have granted their consent to the Plateans’ accepting it, for the forces of 
Platza counted for little as «a portion of the aggregate strength of Athens, 
nor could the Athenians possibly protect it against the superior land 
force of their enemies. In fact, they never even tried throughout the whole 
course of the long subsequent blockade, Grote, vi. p. 251. 


Cuaprer LXXIII.—(b.) év ats elkos fv kopiobivar. Allowing them a 
fair and reasonable time for going to Athens and returning. 

(c.) év 7 wporod. During ninety-three years, which the alliance had 
lasted. Cf. iii. 68. mpdis TOV Spxov—‘ They adjure you, by the 
oaths which your fathers swore.’ émuokymrover, Cf. iii. 69. d.— 
‘ obtestantur.’ 


Cuaprer LXXIV.—(a.) eb Set. ‘77 soit must be.’ The present is used 
because the Plateans wellknew what must be the immediate consequence of 
their rejection of the offer of Archidamus, not the opt., which would imply 
“if need should be.’ Tav éyxwplov. Cf. Ixxi.d.  émimaprupla, 
obtestation, ‘a solemn appeal to the Gods,’ an unusual word. Cf. Dio. Cass. 
gt4, 51, BL Evvlorropés ore. Hither indicative or imperative. 
‘ Ye are, or be ye my witnesses.’ Cf. Soph. Philoct. 1292; Ant. 542; Eurip. 
Supp. 1174. K. prefers the indic. sense. Td Evvdporov—‘ the 
oath of confederacy = Evvwnocia. P, * Beschworner bund.’ K, 
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eipeva evaywvloacbai—‘ a favourable field to fight in. Cf. Xen. Anad. iv. 
6, 12; Herod. vi. 102, In the sense of ‘ gliickbringend,’ as K. translates it, 
Cf. Eurip. Phen, 938, cf. note on evarodvjaxew, iii, 104, b. 

EvyyvSpoves 8& éore, From the primary meaning of this word ‘ fellow feeling,’ 
and hence ‘ pardon,’ the transition is simple to ‘ indulgence or favour.’ It is 
here equivalent to ‘ favourably hear our prayers, and grant that... ’ This 
seems to be more in accordance with the usual meaning of the word than Mr. 
Grote’s translation, ‘be consenting parties; or Dr. Arnold’s explanation, 
‘assent to the aggressors being punished.’ K. explains it by gewiihrt, ‘vouch- 
safe.’ The infinitive follows as the object of the verb, marking also more clearly 
the notion of the effect. v. Jelf, § 664, 3. a8iclas. Verbs of requital, 
revenge, &., take a genitive of that whence the desire of requital or revenge 
arises. Jelf, $500. For the attraction in the dative tardpxovat, in conse- 
quence of the vy in Evyyvupoves, where we should expect trdpxovras, see 
Jelf, § 674. tpotépois—the pradicate, who were the aggressors. K, 
rots érupépover vowlpws. ‘Those who are aiming to inflict penalty righte- 
ously.’ Grote. ‘ Qui ultionem petant, ut fas est.’ P. 


Caartrer LXXV.—(a.) Tooatra embedous. ‘ Having made this 
solemn appeal to the Gods,’ t.c. having concluded the érimaprupia of the pre- 
ceding chapter. Cf. viii. v. 53, b., where, in the case of the return of Alci- 
biades, Thucydides speaks of the Eumolpide and Ceryces as paprupopévwy 
cal émubevalévrwv’ and vii. 75, in the disastrous retreat from Sicily; ovx dvev 
éerBeacnev drodemiueva, Cf. Blomf. Asch. Cho. 843; Buttm. Lea. s. v. 


badooew-—émribedfew is the more usual form in this sense. Kallory 
és wodenov. Cf. adc. i, tT. a. Teprertavpwoev—* invested the city 
with a palisade.’ Thirlw, iti. p. 145. The forming regular lines of cireum- 
vallation is expressed by mepireryifew' u. inf. c. 78. tois Sév8perrv— 


a. ¢. the fruit trees cut down in laying waste the land. (Cf. Grote, vi. p. 253.) 
té\a is the heavy timber obtained from the forests of Citheron. Cf. iv. 69, 
for the same distinction. dévdpos it may be observed is the Ionic and poetic 
form. &koyav’ N.B. change of subject from the general to his soldiers. K. 
xGpa exouv. Cf. Herod. i. 162, of Harpagus in Asia Minor, xwpara xav 
mpos Ta Telxea éwépOee.. Arrian, #. A. i. xviii. Cf. Jerem. vi.6. ‘Hew ye 
down trees and cast a mount against Jerusalem.’ So Joab 2. Sam. xx. 
15, and Sennacherib, z Kings, xix. 32 ; for the construction, see Jelf, § 571. 
tésvovtes ex. Like the analogous phrases kaéifew és, &c., ‘ felling the wood 
on the mountain, and fetching it thence.’ 

(b.) rot Ki8aipdvos. The summit of Citheron is still crowned with 
forests of fir; hence its modern name of Elatea. lEurip. Phen. 809, 
& fabéwy werddwy modrvOnpdtatoy vdwos ... Kidapar. 
hoppndov—‘ like basket or wattled work.’ (Cf. iv. 48, of the bodies of the 
Coreyreans, where the lower tier was placed lengthways, and the others 
piled across them.) Thirlwall says, ‘It was piled up with earth and rubbish, 
wood and stones, and was guarded on either side by a strong luttice-work 
of forest timber, the growth of Citheron.’ (iii. p. 145.) ‘ Cross palings 
of wood were carried on each side of it, in parallel lines at right angles 
to the town wall, for the purposé of keeping the loose mass of materials be- 
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tween them together.’ Grote, p. 253. [Cf. Herod. viii. 71, the description of 
the wall at the Isthmus.] ‘ Kreuzweis.’ K. avireww—likely to 
be effective. Infra, ¢. 76. a. kat’ dvaratAas—‘ in relief parties.’ Cf. iv. 
‘It, dvaratovres. The first meaning is ‘rest.’ v. Soph. Phil. 878; cf. Herod. i. 
181, ot Eevayol=fdywy orparlapyo. Xen. Hell. iv. 2, 19; v. 2, 
7; De Rep. Lac. xiii, 4. The Lacedzemonians who commanded the contingents 
of the allies. v. Thirlwall, u.s. The generals whom the allies sent with their 
troops were subordinate to these Spartan fevayol; though they attended the 
council of war, as representatives of their respective countries. v. Smith, Dict. 
Ant. s. v.; and cf. Thuc. v. 54. Arnold compares the ‘ Prefecti Sociorum’ 
in the Roman armies ; twelve of whom were appointed by the consuls. Lobeck 
remarks that the Dorie dialect is retained in words of a military or musical 
character ; as, ovparyds, xopayés, Noxayds’ ad Phryn. p. 430. 

(c.) Eddwov retxos—‘ a superstructure of brick, secured in a framework of 
timber, and shielded from fiery missiles by a curtain of raw hides and skins.’ 
Thirlwall, iii. p. 45. Grote supposes it to have been supported by brickwork 
behind, p. 254. EdvSerpos. ‘ Bindemittel.. P. ‘ Emfassung.’ K. 
acted asa binding. Arvian, EH. A.i. 18. Bép pers kal SipOepas— ‘hides and 
dressed skins. Cf. Ces. B. C. ii. 9, sq., the account of the siege of Marseilles, 
where Cesar describes a wall very similar in construction to the one mentioned 
here. Cvliciais the word used by Livy (xxxviii. 7) for these skins. Czesar uses 
Coria or Centones, 1. c. Cf. Arrian, u.s. who covies this passage very closely. 

(d.) mvpdédpots oiorots. The ‘malleoli’ of the Romans (v. Festus, p. 135, 
ed. Mill. Nonius. p. 556). Cf Liv. xlii.64. ‘ Faces tedamque et malleolos 
stuppe inlitos pice parari jubet.’ Cas. B.G. ii, 11. ‘Cupas taeda et pice 
refertas incendunt: eas de muro in musculum devolvunt.’ 

Sueddvres Tov Telxovs' Any verb whose operation extends only to part of the 
objec's signified by the objective substantive. may be followed by a partitive 
genitive, so rijs ys .éreuwov. Thuc. i. 30; and again Geddy retyous. v. 2. 
Evyxakécavras Tov dwhirav. Xen. An. iv. 1, 26. Jelf, § 533, 3- 

7 Tpooémurre Td XSpa—‘ where the mound abuited on the wall, they made an 
aperture and conveyed away the earth, &c., inwards.’ Cf. Liv. u.s. 


Cuaprrn LXXVI.—(a.) év tapoots kahdpov wnddv évelAdovres—‘ rolling 
stiff clay in wattled reeds,’ Grote. tapcol are crates or frames of basket- work. 
Herodotus mentions the use of these rapcol caddpwyr, in the building of the 
wall of Babylon (i. 179. u. v. Bahr’s note. Cf. Ar. Nub. 226.) 
kaddpov. Sing. for plur. as kepdyou, c. iv. éve(AXov res = im pri- 
mentes, infercientes, P. Siaxedpevov. The neuter of the participle 
is used, K. says, to comprise the notion of rapcoi and yds, or it may refer to 
xGpa understood. tobro émécxov. Cf. v. 46. 63; vii. 33, for 
similar uses of the accusative instead of gen. after this verb. Jelf, § 642. 
a. b. trdvopov—‘a mine,’ Cunieulus. Cf, Liv. xxxviii. 7, 
‘Cuniculum occultum, vineis ante contecto loco, agere instituit: et aliquamdiu 
non solum sub terrd fodientes, sed egerentes etiam humum, fefellere hostem,’ 
Ces. B. G. iii. 21, ‘Cuniculis ad aggerem actis;’ vii. 22, ‘Aggerem cuniculis 
subtrahebant.’ Evvrexpnpdpevor—‘ calculating both the distance 
and direction, so as to bring the mine right under the enemy's mound.’ The 
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évy, as K. says, implies ‘the result of many calculations.’ trd 7d 
xGpa. K. refers rather to dpvgavres than tuvrexunpdjevor. Xods. 


Humus aggesta, yGua agger., P. . fooov dvtray. Their labour 
did not progress as they knew it ought to have done from the quantity of 
material heaped on the mound. dvdrew is trans. to forward the work, ‘férdern,’ 
K, as above, et re dAdo dvrew wédAdot, 
settling down.’ 

(b.) To Kara Td XSpa—‘ directly in front of the mound, over against.’ 
708 Bpaxéos telxous. From the low, i.e. the original wall. Cf. lib. vii. 29. 
b. of the wall of Mycalessus, as rd uéya retxos is the part they had added 
to Td méya olxodéunua. pryvoadés. ‘They built a new portion of 
wall in the interior, in the shape of a crescent taking its start from the old 
town wall on each side of the mound,’ Grote, vi. p. 255. Most of the English 
commentators, and Dr. Thirlwall among them, infer that it follows that the 
walls of Platza were straight, but surely a semicircle could be described on the 
are of a circle. 

(c.) év apbiBddw—‘ be exposed to a cross fire.’ Cf. iv. 32. 
paddov. ‘More than when only one wall existed,’ K. kata Td 
Xapa—‘ along the mound,’ 7. ¢. up the inclined plane. éml péya— 
‘greatly, violently.’ It is perhaps better to translate it thus simply, with Grote, 
than couple it with 708 wey. ofx. as Dr. Arnold does, who translates ‘as much 
as a great part of the raised wall.’ The instances which he quotes from ii. 97, 
and iv. 100, are ngt exactly parallel. We might add éml weyd duvdpews, i. 48. 
b. od wey. olx. had better be simply taken as the genitive of direction. 
avékhov. Bétant explains ‘ sursum attollendo convellere,’ and L. and 8S. ‘to 
break short off.’ K. thinks it cannot imply more than breaking their force. 
Cf. vii. 25. d.; App. Mith. 74; Dio. Cass. 66. 4. So Géll. ‘avertebant non 
frangebant.’ Sokots peyddas apracavres K.7.A. ‘They prepared 
heavy wooden beams on the wall, each attached at both ends by long iron 
chains to two poles projecting at right angles from the wall, by means of which 
poles it was raised up and held aloft,’ Grote, p. 255. Topy is pro- 
perly ‘the end left after cutting ; hence ‘the stump of the tree,’as Hom. JJ. 
i. 235, émesd) mp&ra Touhy év bpecor hédorrev, ‘the place from which a lock of 
hair has been cut,’ as Aisch. Ch. 230, ‘the square cut ends of stones,’ Thuc. 
i. 93, therefore here ‘the ends of the beam.’ Cf. Sch. Kepata 
are yard arms, ‘cornua antennarum,’ Virg. dn. ili. 549, Ausch. Eum. 556, 
or ‘the projecting beams of a crane.’ Here ‘spars or poles resting on the wall, 
and inclined at an angle to it,’ L. and 8. ‘ Sie hingen an zwei iiber die Mauer 
gelegte, und tiber die Mauer hinausragende Balken,’ K. Cf. Liv. xxiv. 34. 
Tollenones super murum eminentes. éyKdpovos—transversus. 
They raised them by means of these chains in a direction oblique to the line of 
wall. Veget. de R. M. iv. 23, ‘ Laqueis captos arietes in obliquum trahunt.’ 
Liv. xxxvi. 23, ‘Laqueis exceptos declinabant ictus.’ Czes. B. C. vii. 22, 
‘ Laqueis falces avertebant, quas cum destinaverant, tormentis introrsus re- 
ducebant.’ od 81a Xeuipds exovres—‘ letting them go with a run,’ 
as our sailors say. drrokavAllew—‘ to break off by the stalk or stem,’ 
as the head of a plant or flower. Eurip. Supp. 717. Appian imitates the 
passage, i, 751. B. 


ilavovros—‘ constantly 
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Crarren LXXVII.—(a.) 7d dvriretxlopa, * And the counterwork rose 
against them,’ i.e. ‘the crescent wall,’ P. and K. aro Tév TapcvTey 
Sevdv. ‘ With their present means of offence,’ Dale ; ‘ prasentibus terroribus,’ 
Port. ; Terriculamentis, T. K. A.; ‘Schreckzwangsmittel,’ P; wnder their 
present circumstances of difficulty is Valla’s interpretation, approved by Kriig., 
who would however much prefer to strike out dewéy altogether, or substitute 
another word for it. ampds tiv tmepitelxiowy m. T. Prepared to 
turn the siege into a blockade. otcay od peyadnv. Some of the 
commentators propose to strike out the negative, as the present state of the 
ruins seems to contradict the statement of Thucydides. But though the circuit 
of the walls may be traced near the small village of Kékhla, to the extent of 
about two miles and a half in circumference, these are probably the remains 
of the city as restored by Philip after the battle of Chzroneia, B.c. 338 ; the 
ancient city being probably confined to the southern extremity, where Col, 
Leake discovered the more ancient masonry, NW. G. ii. p. 325. 

Samdvyns. We find above that the blockade of Potidza had cost Athens 2000 
talents. Hudson considers this an instance of Hendiadys, ‘an expensive 
blockade.’ gaxéXovs. The commentators seem to be nearly equally 
divided as to whether this word should be spelt with one \ or two. P. Wassa 
incline to the latter. Casaubon, Hesychius, Ammonius, Ducker, Oudendorp, 
and Gottleber, to the former. In Herod. iv. 62. 67, the best MSS. have one 
A, which the metre requires in Eur, Cycl. 242. They first laid these faggots 
side by side (v. P. ad luc.) letting them down from the mgund into the space 
that intervened between it and the semicircular wall. Arn. explains rapaBd\\w 
to throw beside ; hence to throw up, to heap up ; but isnot the notion of placing 
objects beside each other, quite contrary to that of placing them upon one 
another? May it not mean ‘they placed the faggots side by side along the 
extent of the wall? [mpécxwors is here equal to mpocxéua; in ec. 102, it is 
used for the alluvial deposit of the Achelous. Cf. Aisch. P. V. 849:] and 
then threw them as far as they could reach into other parts of the city beyond. 
‘So viel sie irgend auch von der tibrigen Stadt (d. h. Stadtmauer) bereichen 
konnten,’ K., which seems the simplest and best interpretation. 

éméxew. Cf. i. 48, and ili. 107. DAy Tpipleioa—by attrition, 
Cf. Suid. v. dpuuds. Lucret. i. 896. 


‘At sepe in magnis fit montibus, inquis ut altis 
Arboribus vicina cacumina summa terantur 
Inter se, validis facere id cogentibus Austris, 
Donec fulserunt flamme fulgore coorto.’ 


an’ avrot—therefrom. se. dad Tod rpipOFvat. Aaxlorov eéeyore, 
rodro is the subject. For this use of the privative genitive, see Jelf, § 529. 1. 
So Xen. Anab. i. 5. 15, avrod ddlyou Sejoavros karadevobfvat. 

émlbopov. Cf. ili, 74, el dveuos ereyevero TH proyt elgopos. 

‘Sup e otpavot. Thucyd., as Grote observes, evidently discredits this story 
of the opportune thunderstorm. (Cf. the story of Creesus, Herod. i. 87.) 
Xen. uses the same phrase for rain, Anab. iv. 2.2. So Hor, iii. Od. x. 30, 
“aqua coelestis.’ 
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CuarTeR LXXVIII.—qepuerelyitov. ‘There now remained no other 
resource but to build a wall of circumvallation round Platea, and trust to the 
slow process of famine,’ Grote, p. 256. mepl ’ Apxtotpou émrodds. 
It is not often, Grote remarks, that Thucydides gives us any fixed marks to 
discriminate the various periods of the year, The time mentioned here is the 
Heliacal rising of Arcturus ; 7. ¢. the period when Arcturus rises immediately 
before sunrise (after the forty days during which it had been invisible, as rising 
after the sun), sometime between the 12th and 17th of September, according 
to Grote and Gdller, or the 18th according to Ideler, i. 247. Cf. Grote u. s, 
Goll. ad loc. ; Virg. Georg. i. 68. 204, with Forbiger’s note; Columell. xi. 2. 
63; Plin. H. N. ii. 47; xviii. 31. 74; Plaut. prol, Rud. 71. Hippocrates 
also employs the appearances of certain stars to indicate time in medical cases, 
probably, as Grote says, because the Greek months, being lunar, varied in 
different cities from the necessity of intercalation, and therefore afforded no 


one standard of time. Hudson cf. Scaliger ad Manilium. ém- 
total. Cf. Lobeck, Phryn. p. 124. 8q. Td axpetov. Cf. adc. 
vi., dxpecordrous. oirotrovol. [Cf. vi. 22. 44.] Not that their 


duties were confined exclusively to the preparation of food. They no doubt 
acted as nurses, dressed the wounds, and tended the sick, and performed many 
offices for the rest, such as carrying provisions, arms, &c., to the ramparts. 
T. K. A. compares Eurip. Hec. 366; Troad. 494; Herod. vii. 187. The 
usual proportion was one woman to fowr men, but at the siege of Babylon 
(Herod. iii. 150), we find a woman allowed to each man. In the Sicilian ex- 
pedition the ovromotoi we may observe are males. At Rome the preparation of 
food was confined to females. Even down to the year U ¢. 580, there were no 
bakers at Rome, ‘Ipsi panem faciebant Quirites, mulierumque id opus erat,’ 
Plin. H. N, xviii. ir. Cf. Plaut. Mere. ii. 3. 62; Terent. Adelph. v. 3. 60; 
Feith, Ant. Hom. iv. 3. katerkedacOn—‘ such were the permanent 
arrangements made for the siege’—not simply ‘preparations’ [see note ad i. 10. 
on the difference between karacxevy and mapackeuy, Thue. viii. 5 (a.)]; but 
‘such means as would be taken by men anticipating a tedious and protracted 
blockade.’ These Thuc. describes lib, iii. 21, ‘They consisted of two walls, 
with sixteen feet of intermediate space all covered in, so as to look like one 
very thick wall ; there were moreover two ditches out of which the bricks for 
the walls had been taken, one on the inside towards Plata, and the other on 
the outside, against any relieving force. The interior covered space served as 
permanent quarters for the troops left on guard,’ Grote, p. 257. 


Cuaprer LXXIX.—(a.) ri rdv Tdataéwv émorparela. The objective 
or causative genitive. So wW¢icua Meyapéwv. The decree against the 
Megarians, Jelf, § 464; Matth., § 367. Seei. 103, ¢. 108, c. 
éotpdtrevoav. The object of this expedition was partly to convoy the Athenian 
Cleruchi, who were going to settle in the land ceded by Potidea. 
axpatovros toi olrov. Cf. c. xix. a. Flevohav. Cf. ad. ch. 70. 
tplros avros, Thirlwall, iii, p. 159, n. The two others were Calliades and 
Phanomachus. Plut. Nic., p. 348; Diod. xii. 47. 

(b.) Zardptwdov, a Chalcidic fortress, north of Olynthus, in the direction 
of Potidea. It is mentioned (v. 18) ag une of the cities which was to be 
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neutral, under the conditions of the truce. (Cramer, vol. i, p. 253.] 
Bottiza was the name anciently given to a narrow space of country lying 
between the rivers Haiiacmon and Lydias. From this district, however, the 
Bottizeans were early expelled by the Macedonian princes (Thue. ii. 99), and 
retiring across the Axius about Therme and Olynthus, formed a new settlement 
with the Chalcidians, another people of Thracian origin. Herod. vii. 127; 
viii. 127; Thue. i. 77; Polyb. v. 97; Liv. xxvi. 25. Cf. Cramer v. i, p. 220. 
Tpocxaphoev td. Cf. Jelf, 359, 3—would come over through the cooperation 
of a party inside the city. és paxnv kabloravrar, Cf. adi.i. a 
So és PbBov, és guyiy xaracrhvat, and supra c. 65, c. 

(c.) mwedXractds. ‘These peltasts, a species of troops between heavy armed 
and light armed, furnished with a pelta or light shield, and short spear or 
javelin, appear to have taken their rise among these Chalcidic Greeks; being 
equipped in a manner half Greek and half Thracian : we shall find them here- 
after much improved and turned to account by some of the ablest Greek 
generals.’ Grote vi, p. 258. Cf. Ken. Anub., v. 2. 17 where the yrol and 
medTacral are distinguished. Kpoveibos. The line of coast between 
Thessalonica and Olynthus seems to have borne thisname. Herodotus vii. 123, 
calls it Crossea, Kpoooaly, and enumerates the cities it contained, one of which 
was Gigonus, mentioned by Thucydides, i. 61, v.; Steph. Byz. calls it Kpovets, 
and Dionys. Halicarn. calls the inhabitants Crusei; Kpovoato, i. 49; v. 
Cramer, i., p. 242: Smith Dict., sv. Grote, iv. p. 32. 

(d.) Oaprhoavres Tots mpocyryvopévors. ‘Encouraged by this addition to 
their numbers.’ N. B., the pres. part. which implies as they kept coming up— 
the new comers. dvaxwpotar. of “A@nvato. Schol. 
rates. Cf. iii. 87, 0. iv. 4. Ken. Anab, iv. 16, iv. 4. 8. 9 Soxot. 
Soc. 100. e. Oy Soxot. iii. 16. a 

(e.) erpebav rots ’ASnvalovs. Cf. Plut. Nic., p. 348. a 

(f.) Tpowatov éornoav. The more usual form would be écrjcavro. The 
active is said to be used of generals who erect a trophy ; the middle of an army. 
But probably when the cases are examined they will be found to depend on the 
distinctive uses of the active and middle voices ; the first being used where the 
action comes directly from the agent, the second where some intermediate 
agency, or ulterior object in reference to the subject, is implied. So the lawgiver 
is said Oeivat vduov; the people who vote it are said @éc0a. Cf. c. 86.6. 


Cnharrer LXXX.—(a.) t&v amd Caldooyns=rar rapa Thy Oddaccay 
olkovvrwy. Alm. Port. G. pqSlws dv oxdvres. Here dv gives a 
contingent force to the participle. eile well compares forté as used by Livy. 
“Ne penes ipsos culpa esset cladis forté bello Gallico accepto.’ vy. 36. On av 
with a participle see Jelf, § 429, i. 90, ii. 39. a. Donaldson New Crat., p. 325. 
Kehaddnvias. Cf.c. 30. The Edd. seem divided as to whether this word 
should be spelt with one X or two. Cf. Ducker, u. ad i. 27. In Homer, 
Strabo, Polybius, Xenophon, and Pausanias, it is generally doubled. 

Sporos. Soc. Ixxxi. ovm dy ére oglot robs” EAdnvas duolws mpoced Get. 

edrr(Sa, 8’ elvar. A similar collocation of moods occurs, sup. 13—2ponydpeve 
—bri—eln—od pévta yévorro—adlnow—vyiyvecbar. Cf. Dem. de falsd Leg., 
§ 213, where Mr, Shilleto observes;—‘In oratione obliqu& perinde est ws 
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[s. dre] cum optat. cum indicat. cui omiss4 particula infinit. sequatur. Cf. 
Thue. viii. 51.’ 

(®.) vatapxov ert Svra, Cf. u. ade. Ixvi. Soc, lix. ere 8 éorpariye. 

See Arnold’s note, and Xen. Hell., i. 6, 4, where we find the Spartans com- 
plaining that as soon as their admirals had begun to learn a little of their profes- 
sion (pre Eviévrwv ra vavTixd) they were removed from office, I have more 
particularly referred to this passage, as Professor Cobet of Leyden, one of the 
most brilliant of living scholars, in some remarks with which he has favoured 
me, expresses an opinion that it is unintelligible, and ought to be amended, 
But surely the present participles Evrévrwy and yeryvwoxdvTwy point to the 
meaning which I have suggested. mepiyyyerdav. Cf. 85 b. iv. 8. 
Aeuxdda. Leucas, now the island of Sta. Maura, once formed part of the 
continent, but was afterwards separated from it by a narrow cut. Livy, xxxiii. 
17, says in his time it was an island, but in the Macedonian war it had been a 
peninsula. The cut was called Dioryctus (Plin. iv. 2; Polyb. v. 5). Thucydides 
more than once describes the Peloponnesian fleet as having been conveyed 
across the isthmus. Cf. note iii, 81, iv.8. It was occupied by 1000 Corinthian 
colonists from the settlements of Ambracia and Anactorium. 
*Avaxtoplov. Anactorium was the first town in Acarnania, after Actium 
(which was included in its territory, i. 29), on entering the Ambracian gulf 
from the Ionian sea. It was founded, together with Leucas and Sollium, by a 
Corinthian colony, in the middle of the 7th century, B.c.,-when the original 
inhabitants were driven into the interior. These seem to have been the Taphii, 
or Telebow, Leleges, and Curetes. It appears from Thuc, i. 55, that the 
Corcyrzans shared in the colony, but the Corinthians obtained sole possession 
of the settlement. It remained in their hands till B.c. 425, when they were 
expelled by the Athenians and Acarnanians conjointly, who occupied the place. 
Cf. iv. 49, vii. 31. Augustus transferred its inhabitants to Nicopolis, which he 
founded onthe opposite coast, and it ceased to be a town. Strabo x., p. 451. Its 
present site must be looked for on the promontory which now bears the 
name of C. Madonna. v. Smith, Dict. Geog., s. v., Anactorium and Actium. 
Cramer ii. p. 7. 

(c.) Popptwva. For the high estimation in which Phormio was held at 
Athens see the compliment paid to him by Aristophanes. Zqutt. 562, with 
the note of the Schohast. (Cf. Clinton in an.) wept Nattaxtoyv. 
Cf. ad c. lxix. én’ érnolm mporracta ék Tot a. y—‘on the 
ground of the annual presidency (or chieftainship) which they, as being of the 
royal gens, enjoyed.’ ért assigns the reason why these two persons had the 
command. On this force of émi cf. Jelf, § 634, 3. c. Steph. Byzant. would 
read érernoly, a word from Hom., and repeated ‘by Dio Cassius. Kriig. 
asserts that the naked dative would be objectionable, which Engelmann’s tr., 
who inclines to the reading, will not concede. It was their year of office: 
each mpoordrys (cf. iii. 75, 82) being bound at the expiration of his period of 
office to resign in favour of another member of the royal gens. Géller compares 
the privileges of the Alemzonide at Athens, Bacchiadz at Corinth, and the 
Aleuade and Scopade in Thessaly. Cf. Cramer i, p. 93. ‘The Chaones 
differed from their neighbours in being subject to an aristocratical and not a 
monanchical government; their annual magistrates being always chosen from a 

B 
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particular family.’ The exact limits of Chaonia were not ascertainable even in 
Strabo’s time. Its seaboard line probably extended from the Acroceraunian 
promontory to the harbour of Buthrotum, opposite Corcyra. The Chaones 
were once the most warlike and powerful people of Epirus (ef. Strab. vii., p. 
324); Thue. i. 46; Arist. Hqu., 72; Schol. 

(d.) Oeompwrol. The Thesproti extended along the coast from the Thyamis 
to the confines of the Cassopzi, and in the interior to the boundaries of the 
territories of Dodona, which was in ancient times regarded as part of Thesprotia. 
The Chaones, Thesproti, and Molossi, were the three chief Epirote tribes, 
Modocecots. ‘The Molossi, who became subsequently the rulers of Epirus, 
originally inhabited only a small strip of country extending from the Ambracian 
gulf, between the Cassopzi and Ambraciotz, northwards as far as the Dodonei. 
*Arwravas. The Atintanes were an Illyrian tribe bordering on the Paravei, 
v. inf. Qdputos. This Tharyps (called also Tharypas, or Arrhybas) was 
the son or grandson of Admetus, the Molossian king to whom Themistocles 
addressed himself as suppliant. [Thuc. i. 136.] He was a minor, had been 
educated at Athens, and is said to have been the first to introduce among his 
subjects Hellenic civilization. [Cf. Paus. i. xi. i.; Justin xvii. 3; Plut. Pyrrh. 
i.] The Molossians retained their kingly form of government, Alexander, 
the brother of Olympias, wife of Philip of Macedon, at length extending his 
dominion over most of the Epirot tribes. Tlapavatouvs. The 
Paravei were of Thesprotian origin, and bordered on the Oreste, and Atintanes, 
and the Macedonian district of Elymiotis. They took their name from the 
Aous (now Voiusa), on whose banks they were situated. ‘lhe Oreste lay to 
the south of the Lynceste. Their country was of small extent, and contained 
but few towns. Steph. Byz. says they were a Molossian tribe. They occupied 
the district now known as Castoria, with its lake and the rugged mountains 
beyond. ‘This large and diverse body of Epirotic invaders (a new phenomenon 
in Grecian history, and got together doubtless by the hope of plunder,) proves 
the extensive relations of the tribes of the interior with the city of Ambracia,’ 
Grote vi., p. 260. | * Opéorat. The Oreste were situated apparently 
to the south-east of the Lynceste, and, like them, were originally independent 
of the Macedonian kings, though afterwards annexed to their dominions. 
Steph. Byz. terms them a Molossian tribe. Their country was also of small 
extent, and contained but few towns: it was called Orestis, or Orestias, and 
is represented by the modern districts of Gramista, Anaselitza, and Kastoria. 
[Leake's NV. Greece, ap. Smith Dict. G.s. v.; Cramer i., p. 197; Polyb. xviii. 
30; Strabo vii., p. 326; Liv. xxvii. 33, xxxi. 40, xxxili, 34.] 
xpipa Trav’ A@nvalwy. Since he was nominally at peace with them. v. c. xxix. 
torepov—‘too late to take any part in the affair.’ 

(c.) "Apyelas—i. ¢., the territory of Amphilochian Argos. Palmerius from 
jii, 106, would read’Aypalas. v. Cramer ii., p. 9. Atpvalav— a 
frontier village territory’ (Grote) at the south-east corner of the Ambracian 
gulf, between Anactorium and Argos, at the foot of Mount Thyamus. Thue. 
mentions it again, iii. 106. Cramer places its site at Loutraki; Col. Leake, 
with greater probability, at Kerbaserd, in the vicinity of which there is amarsh, 
two miles in length, from which Limnza probably derived its name. (Ce. 
Polyb. v. 5; Cramer ii., p. 9, 37; Smith s. v.] Zrpdtov—so called B. 
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supposes, as being ‘the camp or piace of muster for the armed population of 
Acarnania.’ Their enmity with their formidable neighbours the Ambraciots 
rendering an armed confederacy necessary. (v. Cramer, ii., p. 4.) It lay on 
the right bank of the Achelous, about 200 stadia from its mouth, the river 
being navigable as far as its walls. (Strab. x., p. 450.) Xenophon speaks of 
it as the capital of the province, at the time of the expedition of Agesilaus into 
Acarnania. [Ken. Hell. iv. 6. 4.] Pouqueville says its ruins are still to be seen 
on the site called Porta. v. Cramer ii., p. 30, sq. paslos dv 
mporxepyrev’ K. admits the correctness of the use of ay with the fut. inf. ; 
so Kuhner and Hartung. Madvig says wherever it occurs it is an error 
of the editions. P. quotes Thuc, v. 82, vi. 66, viii. 25, 71. Cf. Matth. 


§ 598, 9. 


CaapteR LXXXI.—(a.) odte—te. On the use of ore followed by re (or 
more rarely xai), see Jelf, § 775. obs. B. a.; Herod. v. 49, vii. 8. 1; 
Soph. PAil., 1321. Adyous—tpyw. See the remarks on 
this antithesis, i. 22. a. 69. d. Here it must be admitted to be somewhat 
forced. 

(b.) péorov. ‘So definite in describing a position, as not to need the article,’ 
B. cf. Xen. Anab. i. 8. in several places. (So of time puéoov hucpas, Ken. 
Anab. iv. 4. 1, &e.) P. cf. i 8. a. 12. b. 16. a, 48. a. §2. b., see iv. 31. 96. 
‘So we sometimes use ‘right,’ ‘left.’ of pera tovTwv. The 
Ciniade, says Haack from the following ch., but BI. is most probably right in 
saying that they only joined Cnemus after his repulse at Stratos. ‘The 
Periceci of the Leucadian peninsula,’ Arn., who adds, there was scarce in 
Greece a town which had its Periceci. See his note. 

(c.) reraypévor. ‘This fact shows,’ Grote says, ‘the great inferiority of 
the Epirots to the Greeks, and even to the less advanced portion of the Greeks, 
in the qualities of order, discipline, steadiness, and power of co-operation for a 
joint purpose. Confidence of success with them is exaggerated into childish 
rashness, so that they despise even the commonest precautions either in march 
or attack, while the Greek divisions on their right and left are never so elate as 


to omit either,’ vi. p. 271. Sia hudraktis Exovres—‘ keeping con- 
stanily on their guard ; lit. ina state of guard. See note i. 17. a 4o.¢. 
42. ¢. év émurySelw. Even for a single night the Greeks and 


Romans chose the spot for their encampment with great care and precaution. 
See Cesar pass. for the equivalent phrase. e.g. B. C.i. 61, ‘Nactus idoneum 
locum ;’ and he says of the Spaniards who had served under Sertorius, that 
they bad learnt ‘consuetudine populi Romani loca capere, castra munire,’ B. 
Gall. iii. 23. GEvotpevor. dcor kpivduevor, Schol. ‘ They enjoyed 
the high reputation of being esteemed the most warlike,’ &c. On the uses of 
dgiwois and délwya, see i. v. £30, ii. 34. 64. 88, vi. 15. émréoxov. 
There is a V. L. éréoxovro ‘non se retineri passi sunt, se retinuerunt,’ as vii. 
33. of Dupaxovowr . . . éwécxovro. .. Tots ’AOnvalors érixerpeiy, and Gottl. 
adopts tiis reading. P. tr. ‘neque morati sunt (substiterunt) ut castra oceu- 
parent,’ and says éréxeuv with the inf. means in Herod. deliberare, sibi pro- 
ponere tanquam metam. K. explains it ‘Sie hielten sich nicht ein lager 
‘aufzuschlagen.’ T. K. A. ‘did not turn their minds to.’ ‘Neither forbore so 
R2 
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far as to occupy,’ Hubbes. ‘They would not halt to encamp,’ Grote, vi. p. 
252. Gdll. takes no notice of the difficulty. Cf. Soph. Phil. 349. 539. 

katahaBety is a military term. Seei., here it means ‘take up ground for a 
camp ; cf. infra d., and I apprehend the construction is 7d xaradaPelv as 7d 


éxpoBfhoa, infr. 87. a. fopn. For the old reading popy. The 
two words are constantly interchanged. See c. 76, where we have piu, 
meaning impetus, which suits the sense here. abtoBoel. airy Bof— 


the very shout of onset. For the orthography see n. onc. i. K. says Thue. is 
the only Attic writer who uses the word. He quotes Bekker, Anecd. 214. 
465, avroBoel, raxéws. kal dpa tO tmodeuikd ddadaypo. 
So Liv. i 11, ‘primo impetu et clamore; vi. 4, ‘primo clamore atque 
impetu.’ 

(d.) abtray rd epyov yéverOai—‘ the achievement would be their own.’ atbrav 
for avrév is fr. Bekker. bpolws—t.e. as they had intended. So lxxx. 
a., 6 meplrdous obKért €xorro’ AOnvaiors duolos. tpodox (Lovert évéSpats, 
Kriig. ‘besetzen mit hinterhaltzposten,’ tr. occupy the environs with ambuscades. 
‘Planting ambuscades in convenient places, and suffering the Epirots to 
approach without suspicion near to the gates; they then suddenly sallied 
out and attacked them, while the troops in ambuscade rose up and assailed 
them at the same time,’ Grote, vi. p. 252. Cf. iii. rr2 and 119; Herod. v. 
I2t. opéoe. So ‘cominus,’ Lat. Cf. Hom. Zl. xii. 24, xiii, 
337; Aristoph. Lys. 451; Ken. Anab. iii. 4. 4; Symp. ii. 13. Hence tro- 
pically Plat. Huth. 294. D, dudce leva rots épwriuacr—to grapple with, L. 
and 8. 

(c.) evécewro. P. tr. ‘broke in upon,’ fuga effusd in eos ferrentur: rare of 
an army in flight, being the usual term to signify ‘ pursuit of a flying army.’ 
dvedapBavov—received them into their ranks. Arnold tr. rallied them, i. e. the 
Chaonians ! és atroplay Ka8.—reducing to distress. 
dvev Sthov. A circumstance very annoying to Greek soldiers, who 
laid aside their shields and defensive armour when they halted, T. K. A, 
For illustration of the fact, see Xen. Anab. iii. ¢. iii. TovTo 
mrovetv—i. €. drofev spevdovar, harassing heavily-armed troops by this sort of 
guerilla fighting. 


Cuaprer LXXXII.—’Avarov. The Anapus flows into the Achelous on 
the right bank, a little below Metropolis. It is called in Modern maps Artos 
[see Cramer, ii. p. 32]. OivaSdy. Cf. c. ci. c. 


Cuarter LXXXITI.—(a.) Kptoalov. The whole of the inner sea now 
known as the Sea of Lepanto, east of the promontories of Rhium and 
Antirrhium, was called originally the Crissean Gulf, 6 Kpioatos xé\ros. [See 
the Homeric hymn to Apollo, 431, Kplons «éXros azelowv.] And this continued 
to be its designation even down to the time of Strabo, who gives this specific 
name to this portion of the Corinthian gulf (viii. p. 335). But soon after the 
time of Thucyd., it went more generally by the name of the Gulf of Corinth. 
Ken. Hell. vi. 2.9, kodwds Kopw6taxds; Polyb. v. 3; Liv. xxvi. 26, Sinus 
Corinthiacus, xxviii. 7. 8, Sinus Corinthius. Pliny (iv. 2) confines the name 
to the small gulf running up to Cirrha, now known as the Gulf of Salona, It 
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took its name from Crissa, which lay inland a little 8.W. of Delphi, at the S. 
end of a projecting spur of Parnassus (its ruins may still be seen near the 
modern village of Chryso). Cirrha was subsequently built at the head of the 
bay, at the mouth of the Pleistus, and rose into a town from being the port of 
Crissa. Between the two lay the famous Cirrhean or Criszan plain, bounded 
on the N. by Parnassus, on the E. by Cirphis, and on the W. by the moun- 
tains of the Ozolian Locrians. The Homeric hymn quoted above, gives the 
legendary history of the foundation of Crise, which was ascribed to Apollo 
himself, and hence the city is called Kploa fae, Hom. JI. ii. 520. In fact 
in the earlier writers Crise is identified with Delphi, the name afterwards giver 

to the sanctuary of Pytho. The town of Cirrha is famous for the two sacrec 

wars carried on against it by the Amphictyons, (For the authorities, see Cramer, 
ii, p. 155; Smith s.v.). & Ber wapayéverOor—which ought to have 
been at hand, z. e. ‘which was intended to co-operate with Cnemus, and to 
prevent,’ &. Cf. h. 1. v. a. Ixxxiv. c. xcii. d. xev. c. d&va—‘into 
the interior of the country.’ jvaykacOnoav. Observe change of 
number [oxfua rpds 7d onnawbuevor], i.e. the Corinthians, &c., implied in 7d 
vautixdy. So Tpolay édévres dyor’ ’Apyelwv orddos, Asch. Ag. 588. 

mepl Tas aitds Hépas THs paxns. K. cf Xen. Anabd. vi. 2.93; Pol. iii. 
45. 6, ix. 5. 7. 

(b.) tH edpvxwpig. ‘The Peloponnesians had not yet made actual trial of 
Athenian maritime efficiency, at the point of excellence which it had now 
reached ; themselves retaining the old unimproved method of working ships at 
sea, they had no practical idea of the degree to which it had been superseded 
by Athenian training. If we revert to the battle of Salamis, we find that 
narrowness of space was at that time accounted the best of all protections for a 
smaller fleet against a larger. But such had been the complete change of 
feeling, occasioned by the system of manceuvring introduced since that period 
in the Athenian navy, that amplitude of sea room is now not less coveted by 
Phormio than dreaded by his enemies,’ Grote, vi. pp. 263. 274. Cf. c. 
lxxxix. e. trapatAdovtas tw Tod Kddrov—‘ as they were coasting 
along so as to steal if possible outside the strait.’ v. P, in loc. 
érnpe ‘kept watching.’ otpatiatiatepov. ‘The triremes 
were fitted out more as transports for numerous soldiers than with any view 
to naval combat,’ Grote, p. 263. otk av oldpevor—‘ not dreaming 
of the probability of the Athenians venturing, &c.’ The ay, which properly 
belongs to roAufoat, is attracted to the participle: Madvig, quoted by 
T. K. A. 

(c.) Tapa yiv obdv Kopttowévwy—i. ¢. as the Schol. rightly explains it, 
‘while the Corinthians, &e., were coasting along the Peloponnesian shore.’ See 
Jelf, § 710. a., ‘We sometimes find the genitive absolute where we should 
expect the participle to agree with the subject of the verb.’ Cf. Thue. iii. 13. 
70; Herod. i. 178 ; Xen. Cyr. i. 4. 20, and a remarkable instance S. Luce. xiv. 
32. Of. also Matth. $561. In this case, Madvig observes, the genitive absolute 
usually in Thucyd. precedes the principal sentence, and serves to give more 
prominence to the participial clause as a special circumstance. Like this is 
i. 10. 4, daBeBnebros Iepixdéous—iyyéhOy avd7@, for the simpler construction, 
SuaBeByxdre IL. yyyéAOn, which illustrates Madvig’s remark, see T. K. A., 
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and chap. viii. v. SiaBadAdvrav. According to the general use 
of the present, which is also the participle imperfect, implies ‘purposing to 
cross, i.¢. making the attempt without carrying it out,’ v. Poppo. Cf. vi. 30. 
Kadk(8os. A look at the map will show that the Athenians had considerably 
outstript the Lacedemonians with a view to intercept them. Fromi. 108. ¢c. 
we learn that the Athenians had taken Chalcis after their victory at Ginophyta, 
when Tolmidas sailed round Peloponnesus. It was being then used by the 
Corinthians as a naval station, as well as Molycrium and Sollium. It was one 
of the five Aitolian towns mentioned by Homer (JJ. ii. 640), and lay at the foot 
of the mountain of the same name, whence it is also called broxadxls. It was 
a little to the east of the Evenus, now the Fidhari, and is probably represented 
by the modern Ourio-Kestro,the mountain being called Varassova. Leake, 
N. Greece, i. p. 110. ap. Smith, s.v. Evjvov, The Evenus rises 
in the highest summit of Mount C&ta, and runs into the sea about 120 stadia 
from the promontory of Antirrhium. In winter it becomes a very considerable 
river, receiving several mountain torrents, and flowing with great rapidity, and 
bearing along great stones in its course. Hence ‘Eveni rapide unde,’ Ov. 
Met. ix. 104. In mythology it is famous for the death of the Centaur Nessus, 
who is said to have been killed here by Hercules for offering violence to Dejanira 
as he carried her across the river. Col. Leake supposes its modern name to be 
a corruption of the Romaic from dus, and that it retains a vestige of the 
ancient people the Ophieis in whose territory the river rose. (NV. Greece, ii. p. 
625; Smith, D. Geog. s.v.). Cf. Soph. Zrach. 557. otk alov 
vuxrds doppicdpevor. The difficulty of completely comprehending this de- 
scription is well known. In the first place the Scholiast explains Upopuiodmevor 
&abor by ol’ AOnvaio.; but Haack, Poppo, Arnold, Géller, and indeed most mo- 
dern commentators, adopt the opinion expressed by Grote, that ‘the natural struc- 
ture of the sentence as well as tle probabilities of fact, point to of TeAomovvjator as 
the nominative case to the verb. This is however not all, for even those who 
agree as to the persons denoted by toppicdpevor are at variance respecting the 
operation described by that word. The most common view, based upon 
Arnold’s note, is well given in Engelman’s German tr. ‘The Peloponnesians 
were sailing along the coast of Peloponnesus, out of the Corinthian Gulf, with 
the intention of crossing over to Acarnania as soon as they got past the town of 
Rhium. They had brought to during the night in the harbour of Patra, a 
circumstance which they had in vain endeavoured to conceal from the Athenians 
[ovx €\afov]. When then they were attempting to cross from Patre to the 
other side, Phormion, who had been on the watch for this moment, came rapidly 
down upon them from Chalcis, met them in mid-passage, and forced them to 
come to action.’ Grote objects that the Peloponnesians did not wish, and could 
not hope to conceal from Phormio the spot where they put to for the night, and 
make him suppose they were west of Patra when they were really in the place, 
which is what Dr, Arnold supposes. He urges too that the battle was fought 
in mid-channel, and very little after daybreak, which is inconsistent with the 
supposition that they passed the night in the harbour of Patre. Accordingly’ 
he interprets thopprodpevor—having taken up a simulated, or imperfect night- 
station. I have great doubt whether this exact force can belong to dé, but 
find that the explanation which I had myself attempted in a projected Review 
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of Arnold’s first volume somewhat resembles this. ‘It is impossible to sup- 
pose that there can have been time enough for the Peloponnesian fleet to have 
regularly entered the harbour of Patre, as Arnold suggests, and also to have 
been in a position to fight a battle early next morning (él tiv &w) half-way 
between the two coasts. The ‘dodge,’ if we may use the word, attempted by 
Machaon was that so frequently practised by the ‘chase’ in the pursuit of slavers 
and the like. As long as daylight lasted, he continued his course parallel to 
the enemy ; when night came on he tried to lay to without their seeing him 
[tmé—clam Athenienses], in the hopes that they would sail past him. When 
he thought Phormion far enough onward, he turned sharply at right angles to 
his former course, steering N. instead of W. But Phormion had been too 
much on the alert, and stopping while the enemy stopped, was down upon them 
in the first light of morning before they had time to escape. This too explains 
the reason why the Peloponnesians had not the same chance of keeping away 
from their enemy as they had enjoyed all the previous day. They had 
come into disagreeable proximity during the night.  tdopplfer@ar may 
originally have meant ‘clam appellere ad littus,’ because this was the only way 
in which the first mariners did ‘lie to.’ But asnavigation improved, and ships 
were brought to, as occasion required, at sea, the term would naturally be re- 
tained. And it is ridiculous to suppose that the Peloponnesian admiral, whose 
object it was to reach the Acarnanian coast with all possible speed, would 
retrace his way to the opposite shore, thereby doubling the distance to be 
traversed, and the chance of interruption from Phormion.’ I do not know that 
anything which I have seen has much modified the opinion here expressed. 
We may add that the words ard ris Xadk(Sos do not necessarily mean, as 
some apparently suppose, that the Athenians had just left the harbour of 
Chalcis that very morning ; d7é denotes the direction from which, as émt the 
direction towards which a movement takes place, cf. sup. 80. a. On the aorist, 
as applicable to an action not carried into effect, see remarks in the appendix 
on Soph. Ajax, vv. 1105—6. 


ME, Slxasa yap révd’ edruxety erelvavTd we. 
TREY. xrelvavra, decoy y’ elrras el kal [fs Save. 


The whole will then mean-—when their attempt to lay to in the night unknown to 
the enemy did not pass undetected. Those who make v¢op. refer to the Athenians, 
might I suppose tr. when the fuct that the Athenians had brought to during the 
might became perceptible, but this is I think very questionable. There is a V.L.. 
marg. Cam., égopyuodevor, and probably it is to this reading that the Schol. 
refers when he supplies of "A@nvaio: to 2\aBov. But for the same reason this is 
not quite satisfactory ; od AavOdyw means ‘I do not succeed in escaping detec- 
tion when I make some attempt intended to be secret.’ This might be said of 
the Athenian fleet, but the furtive efforts of the others to escape were evidently 


prominent in the writer’s mind. otto 84. Of. adi. 131. 

(d.) orparnyol. Cf. i. 46. b. Tmaperkevdtovro— ‘who con- 
tributed to the equipment of this fleet,’ K. xixdov. Cf. ili. 78, 
and note. pr Si8dvres StexAovv. Cf. i. 49. c. ‘The Athenian 


rowing through the intervals of the adversary’s line, and thus getting in their 
rear, turned rapidly and got the opportunity before the ship of the adversary 
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could change its position, of striking it either in the stern, or in some weak 
part, The success of course depended on the extreme rapidity and precision of 
the movements of the Athenian vessel,’ Grote, vi. p. 267, see the rest of the 
note. This manceuvre could only be executed by ships that had the superiority 
in speed and management. Compare the account of the battle of Arginusz, 
Xen. Hell. i. 6, where the balance of naval skill is un the side of the Lacede- 
monians, and Xenophon speaking of the Athenian ships says (§ 31), olrw 6’ 
éradxOnoay iva ph dtéxadour didolev, xeipov yap ér)eov (where see Schneider's 


valuable note). 7a Aerra Tota—‘ the small craft’—1. e. the store 
vessels. Of. vii. 40. v.; cf. Duk. ad iv. 116. b., P. 8d Bpaxéos = 
é’ édlyov. ‘ Exiguo ex intervallo,’ P. Twapaytyvopevor, Obs. 


change of gender—i.e. the crews. xara tdveow. Cf. i. 110. d. 


Caaprer LXXXIV.—(a.) kata play vaiv reraypévor—‘ formed in line of 
battle a-head,’ as it is technically called, cf. Ken. Hell. i. 6, 29, 31. of Dducoe 
Séxa vavoly él yas Terayudvor. Poppo cf. v. xc. d. xara play él xépus, 
which confirms this translation. Of course xara play might also mean one 
deep, v. ad xe. a. Euvijyov és oAlyov—‘ kept forcing them to con- 
tract their circle.’ év Xp@ Gel rapamdéovres. dad peradopas ris 
koupas THs dxpe Too Xpwrds yeyvoudévov. Schol. ‘strictim.’ Haas cf. Herod. 
vi. 11; Soph. Aj. 797. Procopius imitates the passage, ii. B. G. 7. Gottleb. 
areprerrAct Kal eid0er. Observe the change of subject. 

(b.) ef éavtd. The affair would then be as we say in his own hands, to 
attack when he pleased. Cf. iii. 12 ; iv. 29; vii. 12. Matth. § 586. 
dvdéva xpdvov. u. b. not uHdeva ; perhaps we may give the same idiomatic force 
by saying, ‘no time,’ as a sort of single tense—cf. oddév oréyovoar—‘ wnsea- 
worthy, ch. 94. See what is said on the use of ov as a particula infinitans, i. 1, 
a. 5, b. 17, a. ; and the remark of Hermann on Viger, No. 309, ‘ od arctissimé 
conjungi cum verbo debet, ita ut hoe verbo conjunctum, unam notionem con- 
stituat, cujusmodi est, ov« ofa, nescio.’ KkalXloryv. Kriig. 
suggests kdAdor av, but needlessly. Cf. the old English usage of handsome ; 
a handsome beating. 

(c.) Karyer" gq more violently than usual? The prep. seems to imply this. 
See ad c. xxvi. u. mpooémumre. Wass cf. Asch. Ag. 659 :— 


vais yap mpos ddAHAHOL OpyKiac Troai 
Hpetxov’ ai dé keporuTovmevar Bla 
Xe. on. TX, 


Aovdopla. Wass quotes Horace, 1 Sat.v. 11. Eur. Hee. 


év yap muply orparedvmare 
axdraoros 8xAos, vauTiny 7 dvapyla 
Kpeloowv Tupds. 


keAevorGv. Duk. quotes Scheffer de Mil. nav. iv. 7. These were called by 
the Romans ‘ hortatores et pausarii.’ Mr. Grote has a good note on the pas- 
sage, vi. p. 269, where he shows from the structure of the trireme how im- 
portant the functions of these officers were, the voice of the keleustes being the 
only thing that kept the 170 rowers to good time in their strokes. He refers 
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to Arnold’s note and Plaut. Mere. iv. 2, 5, and Asin. iii. i.13. Cf. Thue. vii. 
yo. Ovid, Met. iii, 618 -— 


* Qui requiemque modumque 
Voce dabat remis, aniniorum hortator.’ 


He carried in his hand a hammer or truncheon to keep time with, called ‘ por- 
tisculus.” See Plaut. u. s. and Rich’s Dict. s. v. dvacépery— 
‘could not get their oars clear of the water.’ Grote, ‘ die Ruder bey unge- 
stiimer See aufheben.’ Gottl. ‘ Remos ad se reducere, et attollere suspensos.’ 


P. ‘referre.’ K. ‘recover their oars.” LL. and 8. KuBepvqtats. 
‘We learn from i. 143, a. the importance of this office, and the stress laid on 
the fact of having Athenian steersmen. 8répOerpov (see Poppo), 


means frequently ‘ spoili,’ i. 29, c. and here is simply disabled ; ¢. e. for the 
time. 4mrAovs érojoe. Diod. Sic. xii. 48; so xaradvew’ i. 50, h. 1. go, e. 
92, b.; vii. 41, viii. 34, cf. note ad i. 29, a TIdtpas. Patre, one 
of the twelve Achzan cities (Herod. i. 145), lies on the Corinthian gulf on one 
of the spurs of Mount Panachaicus. The Achzan hero Patreus was its epony- 
mus. After the Macedonian wars it was one of the four cities that revived the 
federal league. After the battle of Actium, Augustus planted « considerable 
colony there, placing the neighbouring towns under its dominion. Pausanias, 
who visited it, gives a long description of its buildings and statues. It retains 
its name in the modern Patras. Aipnv. Dyme, also one of 
the twelve Achzan cities (v. Herod. u. s.), is said to have derived its name 
from being the most westerly of them all (da6 dvcudv). Its ancient name, 
according to Strabo, was Stratus. It was one of the four cities which revived 
the Achean League. Pompey colonised it with a number of Cilician pirates, 
and Augustus placed it under the authority of Patre. Its remains are to be 
seen near the modern town of Karavostési. Leake, Morea, ii. p. 160. 
és GAuiy tpdmerOa. K. explains by se mettre en défense, and cf. Hom. JI. xv. 
564; Herod. ix. 70; Thue. iii. 108, a. He says dAxi is not used by other 
Attic writers in‘this sense of resistance. Itis in fact vigorous fighting ; and 
so, to betake themselves to vigorous fighting, in such circumstances, means, to 
male resolute defence. 

(d.) évedspevor—‘ took prisoners, and transferred to their own ships.’ 
vaiv avabéyres. Cf. Scheff. de Mil. nav. iv. 2; Huds. Herod. viii. 121 ; 
Procop. B. G. iv. 22, Gottl. Kuddjvnv. Cyllene was the sea- . 
port of Elis, from which it was distant about 120 stadia, and is mentioned in 
very early times in connexion with the legendary history of the Peloponnese. The 
Corcyreans burnt it because it had supplied ships to the Corinthians. v. Thuc. 
i. 30. It was the principal port on this part of the Peloponnesus. Cf. Thue. 
vi. 89; Diod. xix. 66, 87; Polyb. v. 3; Liv. xxvii. 32. Leake assigns its 
position to the modern Glarentza, but there appears reason to doubt the 
identity. v. Smith, s. v. ai éxetOev vies. Cf. i. 61, c., for the 
fact see c. Ixxx. vu. Leucas was the rendezvous for the fleet. 


Cuarrer LXXXV.—(a.) fvpBoddous. Apparently here mentioned for 
the first time in the Peloponnesian war. Ten were sent to Agis after his 
failure at Argos (v. 63). Astyochus was accompanied by eleven (viii. 39). 
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y. Grote vi. p. 272, ‘ Commissioners, to assist by their advice and exertions.’ 
P. compares Hermann, Gr. Ant. § 45, 4; Thue. iv. 79, v. 63 ; and Schweigh. 
ad App. iii. p. 308, for a similar custom among the Romans. 


Tipoxpdrnv—for his fate, see c, xcii. b. karackevdlerOar. Cf. 
c. Ixxvili. c. iv. 75 ; and Poppo’s note. tr ddlyov— by an in- 
ferior number of ships.’ So conversely, 7\7Oos is used for superiority in num- 
bers. Cf. i. 106, 2, 125. mpatov—i. e. in this war. Schol. 


mapddoyos. Cf. adi. 78, a., andii. 61, c.; 66, a 3 QI, ¢.; vii. 285 tr. the 
unreasonableness ; the contradiction to all rational calculation was great. 
(b.) avrWévres. Cf. iii. 56, c. on its use with a genitive. P. Eurip. Iph. 


Taur. 358, rhv év0a5’ Addu dvribeioa ris éxel. ék ToAdod’ for the 
fact, see i. 142, g. Bu édlyov. Cf. i. 77, f. 5 124, b. 

(c.) KaO’ hpépay del. Cf iv. 66, a. del kara éros exaorov. Soph. Phil. 
780, with Wiinder’s note. 7H KopifovTr. ‘ Nicias.’ 


(d.) Toprivios. Gortyn (afterwards more usually called Gortyna, and not 
to be confounded with Gortys in Arcadia) was, next to Cnossus, the most im- 
portant city in Crete. It was anciently called Larissa, and was therefore in 
all probability a Pelasgic town. (Cf. Cramer, iii. p. 384. We find also a 
Gortynia in Macedonia, Thuc. ii. 100, probably also Pelasgic.] In early times 
it was leagued with Cnossus, and the two cities together held the rest of Crete 
in subjection. Afterwards, dissensions having arisen between them, they were 
engaged in continual hostilities. [v. Strabo, x. p. 478, who reckons the circuit 
of the city at fifty stadia.] It stood on the river Lethens, about nine miles 
from the sea, where it had two harbours, Lebena and Metallum. Mr. Pashley 
fixes its site at the modern Hagius Dhéka, where the ten saints of Gortyna are 
said to have suffered martyrdom in the persecution of Decius. See Pashley’s 
Crete, i. p. 295. apdogevos. Cf. adc. 29, a., and iii. 70, d., where 
for the difference between Proxenus and Epiproxenus, see Arnold’s note. 
Kv8evlav. One of the most ancient and important cities of Crete. It pro- 
bably existed very long before the time of Polycrates, and was only enlarged 
and adorned by the Samian colonists, and not founded as Herodotus supposed, 
iii. 44, 59. A considerable portion of its citizens were Alginetan colonists. 
Olymp. Ixv. 2; hence their especial hatred for Athens. See Miiller’s dgine- 
tica, p. 113. It was 1000 stadia, according to the Schol., or 800 according to 
Strabo (x. p. 479) from Gortyna, lying on the sea looking towards Laconia. 
Mr. Pashley identifies it with the modern Khania (v. i. p. 1s). The quince 
was indigenous to this district, and took its name from it. [Plin. xv. 11.3 ef. 


Smith, Geog. Dict. s. v.; Miill. Dor. i. p. 30.] Tlodtxvlrats. The 
territory of Polichne bordered on Cydonia. The site of the town has not been 
ascertained. v. Smith, inv. ; and Herod. vii. 170. td avépov. 


The causal use of the prepos., see Jelf, § 639, 1.2, b. darAola is used for any- 
thing that stops navigation; either adverse winds, or the absence of wind; but 
as Poppo observes, it is more likely that the former meaning is the correct one, 
as vessels propelled by oars would not be detained by a calm. See viii. 99, 
Engelman’s tr. remarks on td dr)olas, ‘Wenn die Priipositionen acht ist, 
kann drAola nur die in der Uebersetzung ausgedriickte Bedeutung, ‘ Wind- 
stille’ haben ; but v. Ausch. Ag. 188, where the context shows that foul winds are 
meant, mvoal dard Zrptuovos pododca ; so Eurip. Zph., A. 88; Herod. ii. 119. 
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There is therefore no reason to believe with Kriig. that tm’ dvéuwy is a gloss : 
the better plan is with some inferior MSS. to strike out the second imé, and 
thus make dm)oilas a sort of epexegesis to dm’ dvéuuwr. 


Caarrer LXXXVI.—(a.) waperkevacrpévor os éwl vavpaxlav. Not as 
before, c. 78, 8, orpariwrixdrepov mapeck. Tlévoppov tiv 
*Axaixcv. [To distinguish it from Panormus in Sicily (vi. 2), and Panormus 
in Milesia (viii. 24) ]. It lay fifteen stadia to the east of the promontory of 
Rhium. The bay is now called Tekieh, from a Tekieh or tomb [@7x7] of a 
Turkish saint which formerly stood upon it. v. Smith, s. v. TrapétAevore 
Si Kal 6. ‘ coasted along from Naupactus (i. ¢. of course in a contrary direc- 
tion to the Lacedemonians) to Molycrium, so as to get outside the Strait into 
broad water. 

(b.) ‘Pidv. The towns on both sides of the Strait hore this name. To dis- 
tinguish them the south town was called 7d ’Ayaixdy (now the castle of the 
Morea) ; the north town ‘Plov 7d Moduxpixdv or’ Avrippiov (now the castle of 
Rumili). These two promontories formed the entrance to the Corinthian gulf. 
The distance between them is variously stated. Thucyd. makesit seven stadia 
(ii. 86) ; Strabo, five (pp. 335, 6); Pliny about a Roman mile (iv. 6). But both 
Dodwell and Leake make it a mile anda half. (v. Smith, Dict. s. v. Achaia). 
Dodwell, p. 171; Leake’s Morea. ii. p. 148. ampomeBeBon Oh Ker. 
Cf. adi. 134, d. P. eldov’ sc. dpuicauévous. P. 

(c.) mpds exelyov—‘in favour of the Lacediwemonians.’ mpds or 7-po-Tt is, 
according to Dr. Donaldson, only a lengthened form of apd, containing in 
itself the notion of onward,—adversus: of mpos untpds = & matre versus me 
cognati—‘ motion towards that which is before the subject.’ NV. Crat. p. 302. 
From this he deduces the various usages of mpds, though without special men- 
tion of the present one. Jelf appears to classify this usage among those which 
denote ‘ properties belonging to the subject from which the action is supposed 
to arise,’ § 638. Matthie, § 590, a. places it after the case of neuters, re- 
presented as produced by something. Biov Bidvar mpds dvOpurwv. In other 
cases also as elvac mpds Tivos, stare ab aliquo, cf. Herod. i. 124.’ It is, I think, 
most simple to explain the usage from such a phrase as 6 Oeds rpos quay éorw 
iv. 92; that which stands by our side, and acts from that position, being sup- 
posed to make in our favour. 

(d.) thy vavpaxlav movfjoat. Observe the difference between the active 
and middle voices, ‘Activum de ducibus ponitur, qui auctores sunt ut pugna 
fiat.’ Cf. iv. gt, v. 59, 80, P. Compare the phrases vouov Oeivar and GécAar, 
Tporatoy orfoa and orjoacba (v. ad c. 79, f.) amd Tay 
*AOnvalwy. Cf. adi. 110 b. 


Cuaprer LXXXVII.—(a.) dpa. See note on i. 75. «., and the article 
referred to in the Classical Museum, and tr. if as it seems. ovxt 
Suxalay «. 7.A,—does not afford, or bring with it, any just ground of inference, 
that it should alarm you, i.e. gives you no reason for drawing such a conclusion 
as would alarm you. rTéxwapow, Kriig. calla the object-accusative, and rd éxpo- 
Bicat the resultative accusative. His interpretation does not differ from the 
above. Reiske’s notion that rd éxpoSfoa: is the immediate object, and dcx. 
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texp. the predicative accusative, though mentioned by the editors, is not, I 
think, to be approved. He would tr. ‘has not the fact of its having alarmed 
you as w just ground of inference.’ Jelf, § 670, remarks that the article 
would naturally be attached to the substantive infinitive, when especial em- 
phasis was to be laid upon the notion which it expresses, and as this infin. 
always stands to the preceding verb in the relation of the accusative, this article 
is always the neuter 7d. On eye for wapéxet, cf. ii. 41, dyavdxrnow exe, i. g, 
i. 47. b., iv. 126. és vavpaxlav paddrov. Cf. Tac. Hist. ii. 40, 
‘Non ut ad pugnam, sed ut ad bellandum profecti,’ Popp. 

eopndev—iripped us up, or laid us by the heels, i.e. was the cause of our 
failure. 

(0.) THs yvOuns To pt Kata Kpdtos viKnPév. There is considerable variety 
of opinion about this passage. Arn. tr. nor ought our spirits, which, so far 
from having been fairly beaten, have that within them which still bids defiance to 
the enemy, to lose their edge from the result of chance. This is right in the 
main, but yrwun is not Auyuds or spirit (an usage of which I*find no example), 
it should rather be ‘ will,’ in the sense of a resolved purpose, cf. i. 32. Such is 
its frequent force in the P. V., see e.g. yvwuyn croulwy arep evOivwy, Vv. 295. 
The whole then will mean, that part of our resolution which has not been van- 
quished in an overmastering way, but still retains within a defiance for the foe, 
should not be cowed by what is the result of nothing but accident, or by the result 
of mere accident at any rate, for such is the effect of ye, and the phrase differs 
much from the Schol. explanation, 7 dmoBdon évpPéope, quoted by most of the 
editors. We have rfs yvuuns 76 wh x. 7.d. instead of } wh Kard Kpdros veKn- 
Gctoa yviun, because the orator would not be so unreasonable as to ascribe no 
moral effect to defeat; he insinuates that while any part of the old heroic 
resolve is still left, it ought to hold out against the caprice of fortune. 
exov twa davtioylav I think expresses the state of one who is not entirely 
silenced by his adversary, but has still a word to give him in reply. Cf. i. 31. 
d. and v. 76, yevouévns moddfs dvTiAoylas, viii. 83.  moddjv avridoylay Kat 
oxeThiacud», where the word plainly implies a violent dispute between two 
parties. It is possible that Popp.’s meaning, ‘ Rechtfertigungsgriinde,’ counter 
plea, or argument in excuse, justificution, may be correct. Kriig.’s interpre- 
tation would differ from the above in making 70 wih vixndéy ris yveuns the 
accusative coming after duBdvtvecOa, and following the analogy of duBduveobar 
Thy yuopny, and similar phrases. In this case the 7juGs, whichis the subject of 
apBrvvecOa, is again supplied without change before vouloa. 
évBéxer0ar. See i. 124. 140, and iv. 18. e. Tovs avrovs is made 
by Arn. the predicate, the brave should always be the brave, the same persons, 
and we may quote in confirmation 6 airés elut TH yrwuy, ili. 38, and v. 75, ag 
wellas Gd. Tyr. v. 557, adros eluc 7@ Boveduarr. But it is also possible to 
make rov’s avrovs the subject, ‘tts right to hold that those who remain unchanged 
in purpose are brave men rightly so called (or as Kriig, has it gebiihrender weise 
te. as is seemly they should), and not to think that they can while still retaining 
courage (or claiming to be brave men) by putting forward inexperience as an 
cxcuse with any show of reason show the white feather in any respect. The 
adverbs edxédrws and 6p@4s seem to be contrasted, and are used in a somewhat 
peculiar manner. Cf. note upon @iAlws od wodculws, iii, 65. The metaphor 
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contained in mpoBadAopévous is ‘shielding themselves behind inexperience as a 
pretext.’ 

(c.) pvtpnv here seems to be the faculty of recollection. Kriig. quotes 
pepvncOw dyads elvar, Xen. Anab. iii. 2. 39. dvev edpuxlas. This 
is a sort of fallacy not uncommon in practice, though not noticed in the rheto- 
rical treatises, where the speaker covertly implies the incompatibility of two 
qualities, and argues from the presence of one the absence of the other. See 
for illustration Mr. Macaulay’s remarks upon Montagu and Harley, Vol. iv. 
etdrfooea—frightens out. Cf. 7d dvanpdy éxtdjooe, ii. 38, and Aristotle’s 
éxxpovee Thy évepyelav. mpds piv Td éwrreipdrepov K.7,.A—against 
their superiority in practice, place your superiority in courage. 
vuxeilv. With no expressed participle. Cf. i. 32. b. 

(d.) weprylyverar—there results as a balance in your favour, ze. after the 
calculations just recommended, as the verb is used ii. 39. The meaning arises 
from the force of epi, ‘over and above,’ i. 2. b. See a somewhat remarkable 
combination of the prep. with edu, vi. 55, ToAA@ T@ meplovr., and again viii. 
46, éx meplovros, ex-abundanti. wAHVos—superior numbers. Cf. 
supra i, 106. b. 125, and infra 89. a. Ta ToANG, adverbially, as 
i, 13. a So Napoleon said, Providence generally favours the strong 
battalions. aira ratta K. 1. d.—the fact that these very mishaps 
have befallen us will teach us better for the futwre. In accordance, as Arn, 
says, with the proverb ra@jpara pabquara. 

(e.) Td Kad’ éavtdv—so far as concerns himself, Kriig. rather in his own 
particular department, or duty. X%pav. Ihave pointed out in anote 
upon Aisch. Agam. 11. (Terminalia ii.) that this is the technical military word 
for ‘station.’ Cf. iv. 126. e., i. 28, iii. 22, vil. 49, viii. 71. Xen. Anab. iv. 8.15. 
4v—Povhn9. On jy, as distinguished from el, see note i. 120. c., and on kal, 
to be rendered by an emphasis on the auxiliary verb, see i. 15. b. 
Tyjrovrar, We have the regular passive form, rynOjoovras, vi. 80, but on 
these middle for passive forms, see i. 68. c. 81.b. The instrumental dative 
in this case makes it more difficult to give the middle sense—shall win honour 
for themselves by means of the rewards, dc. 


Cuapren LXXXVIII.—(a.) 1d wdHPos. Cf. supra, 87. d. 
tuvirrdépevor. Haack rightly remarks that this is equivalent to cava Evordcers 


yeyvbpevot, sup. 27. 2, forming into groups among themselves. ey 
7G wapévTt. There is doubtless, as Kriig. notices, a sort of reference to 
mpbrepov—under the existing circumstances. ereye. Note the im- 


perfect of continuous action; he kept telling them, or, it was his wont to tell them. 
Kriig. says ws may be simply attached to éheye, and the words rpomapeckedafe 
ras yvdpas considered as a did wéoov. But it is in reality attached to both 
verbs, for the plain reason that tporapecxevafe is a sort of epexegesis to deve. 
It was by what he said to them that he prepared them to adopt the notion tr. 
prepossessed their minds with a notion. attrots—atrois. The 
repetition is awkward, but the first avrots is the dative, as in the common usage, 
Quid mihi Celsus agit—for them, i.e. which they might meet with. See remarks 
on ch. 89. c. 

(b.) 3xdov—troxwpetv. One of the cases where a neuter verb passes into 
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an active one, because it expresses some action commonly described by an 
active verb; as it has an active sense it takes an active construction. So 
brekenbeTes TovTOUs, ili. 34, and iv. 28, éavexwper ra elpnudva—was for backing 
out of what he had said. Cf. in Latin ‘egredi urbem,’ and similar phrases. 
Popp. refers to Pflugk ad Eur. Hee. v. 812. See Jelf, § 548. ob. The word 
8xAos is used with somewhat of contempt. Remark the absence of the article 
with ’AOnvaios and IleNororvyclwy, conveying, as it does, the reason of the fact 
implied in the verb. imépvynow—rod Sapoeiv. This is not, I 
think, as Dale and some others have understood it, to put them in mind of the 
confidence they once felt, but it is simply, as Kriig. has it, an exhortation to con- 
fidence, as iv. 17. b., Urbuvynow Tod Kars BovrevoacOa. So too pimrjoKerbar 
is by no means always recordari, but sometimes merely mentionem facere, 
j. 10, dAAwy peyebous wépe ov éurycOn, i. 37, ii. 45. b., iii. go. It is, however, 
easy to see how one idea runs into the other. 


Cuarter LXXXIX.—(a.) 1d wAfOos. Cf. ch. 87. d. That the interpre- 
tation there given is correct seems clear from the fact, that the contrary notion 
is here expressed by ov« dad rod isov—not on an equal scale. This, at least, I 
believe to be the meaning of the words, from such phrases as ww) dd dvrierddou 
mapackeufs, i. gt; and dd rod tcov, i. 77, 99, 136, 143, Where see note ; iii. 
10, 11; dd Too icou éutdodyres, and many others, as d7d Tdv dpotwy, viii. 89. 
Kriig., however, inclines to the interpretation, with inferior means for prepa- 
ration. 

(b.) trata d paéduora, «. tT. A. I should be inclined to tr. this controverted 
passage—‘ And then with regard to the point wpon which they principally place 
their reliance in coming forward to the combat, as though it were a peculiar pre- 
rogative of theirs to be brave men, they feel confident for no other reason than 
on account of their general success, which they owe to their experience in land 
service, and they fancy it will do the same for them at sea.’ The relative ¢ has 
for its antecedent either rofro simply (Arn. Kriig.), or we may assign it to the 
class of cases mentioned by Madvig, Gr. Gr.—‘A preceding relative sentence, 
with a relative in the neuter, occasionally assigns merely the action, opinion, or 
utterance, upon occasion of which something is remarked in the principal sen- 
tence, and signifies with regard to.’ In this case, the clause in apposition is 
ws mpocfkov evar. The verbs olovrat and @dpoovew are, despite what Arn. says, 
simply connected by the conjunction. As for the subject of roujoew, it seems 
to me in vain to dispute whether it be ri éumeplay x.7.d., or the 7d dvdpeiov 
implied in the rofro, which is antecedent to ¢, for both are possible, and neither 
can be disproved. The last, as nearer, looks more probable. rd & 

.. meptérrar— But this in all justice, 2. e., 7d avrd,—that is to say, the suc- 
cess, TO KaropOodr, implied in karopOobvres,—will, as things are, turn out (come 
round) to be ows. This appears simple and unobjectionable. But other Editors, 
as Goll. and Arn., refer 7d 62 to micrevovres mpocépxovrat, and make it the 
confidence of victory; wepiécrat—will be as balance in our favour. Cf. mept- 
ylyverat, supra, ch. 87d. Their principal argument is, that we have éx 700 
dixalov, and not éx Tod elxéros. But to say, that the expectation of what is pro- 
bable is a ‘just expectation,’ is surely natural in all languages. Cf. ch. 87. a, 
dixalay rhv réxuapow. Popp., on i. 51 b, has collected a great number of similar 
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adverbial phrases—éx roi gavepod, éx Tod duolov, &c. ; elmep—if we grant for 
the sake of argument. év éxelvw—in that other case; ¢.e. by land. 
7 88 x. 7.d.—dut in what we either of us possess superior experience, therein 
we possess superior courage. If rt be read before éumeipdsrepo., it may either 
be a mere qualification, at all, or it may mean more experience in any matter, 
whatever it be. 

(c.) 81a THY ocerepay Séfav—for their own glory’s sake, z.e., upon purely 
selfish principles, without regard to the interest of the allies—+ 8:4 hic valet 
évexa ut iv. 102, v. 53,’ Popp. See Jelf, § 627. ovK dv érre- 
xelpyrav «.7.A. z.¢., if not subjected to some compulsion of the kind. 
mapa mwodd. Cf. i. 29 c. murtétepov—‘ one for which there is 
more ground. ovk dy Fyotvra.—by hyperbaton for fyodvra: av 
dvOlorac@at, The usage is to be explained upon the same principle as the 
double 4v. When anything contingent is to be stated, the Greeks prepare the 
hearer for it at once by bringing forward, even out of its place, or at the risk of 
repetition, the particle used to denote such contingency. Sve e.g. infra c. 94. a. 
Arn. compares the German practice of placing the auxiliary verb at the com- 
mencement, and reserving the principal verb for the close of the sentence. 

70} Tapa ToAd. These words might certainly stand for a noun, like 76 rapadrixa, 
iii. 4.b.; r@ map édrléa, iv. 62. Most editors, however, supply verexyxévar from 
the preceding mpovevixnxévar—worthy of the very signal victory which you have 
gained ; and this seems confirmed by i. 29, évixyoay mapa ond, and haonbévres 
mapa Todd just above, to which the article may refer. On apd, see i. 29 ¢., 41 c. 

(d.) &vrtradho.. ‘ Dubitatur utruin hee vox hic significet, pares viribus 
an adversarios pugnam committentes.’ Popp. But says Kriig. dvrimrado 
never signifies enemies, in Thuc.; and surely this is true. The collocation 
shows the word to be contrasted with éx roA\@ brodeecrépwy, and therefore to 
mean fairly matched in point of resources, tr. now ’tis when fairly matched in 
externals that men in the generality of cases (as the Lacedemonians now) go forth 
against the foe, relying more on might than policy ; but those who on very un- 
‘equal terms, yet entirely of thetr own free will, do the same thing ; these I say, 

" dare to meet the foe, because the assurance in their own minds is something very 
powerful indeed—i. e. they must have some very powerful assurance in their own 
minds to give them courage to meet the foe. In most of the cases where you 
find men in battle trusting to strength and courage, rather than calculation, 
they are at least upon equal terms with the foe; where, therefore, you find 
them doing the same thing upon very unequal terms, you may be sure they 
are supported by a superabundance of vigour and resolution. This is one of 
those passages which is easily slurred over, but becomes difficult upon exami- 
nation. The above is, I think, the right interpretation. Of course after oi 6’ 


we must supply éwepyduevor. a(o-vvo.— the word recurs, v. 14. 
Dionysius reckons it among the yAwrrady of Thuc. Kriig. remarks that it is 
not found elsewhere in Gr. prose, but in Arist. ub. v. 949. T@ odK- 


elxort—that which is contrary to all reasonable expectation, improbability. We 
may tr. are more afraid of us owing to the very wnreasonableness of our con- 
‘duct, than if we had met them with the proportionate preparation ; or commensu- 
rate preparations calculated according to reason. The article 77 is used be- 
cause the writer means the sort of preparation commonly found in such cases, 
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This is, I think, a fair answer to Kriig.’s objection founded on the need of 
its absence. He himself tr. our calculable force, the force which they can 
calculate, but surely of xara Aéyor thus used ‘ desiderantur exempla.’ For 
the sentiment, cf. vi. 34. 

(e.) woddd 8 kal—and further again—H8y as frequently, ere now, cf. 77, 
c.; and with Kriig. roddd 45) orparéreda 6a Thy Toadr ny aprayiy drwdero, 
Plat. Rep. p. 469. érecev. Haase, according to a style of criticism 
more popular formerly than at present, altered this word to érraicey, because 
he did not find the verb rir7w so used in Thucyd. But we have ri peyddnv 
Stvapw Ths Toews TeMTwKviay, Vii. 77; and there is no reason in the nature of 
things, so far as I can see, why a similar metaphor should be inapplicable here. 
Indeed, as Kriig. remarks, the connexion of the td with érraicev would form 
a greater difficulty. The argument is implied rather than expressed, and some- 
what resembles that noticed above, 87, c. ‘ Though the Peloponnesian force ig 
greatly superior, we may still hope to defeat it, for greatly superior forces have 
frequently succumbed to inferior ones from inexperience or want of spirit, 
These qualities don’t attach to us, but we can’t presume so much for them.’ 
éxdy elvar, This phrase, it is well known, expresses a sort of reservation upon 
the simple éxav—willingly if I can help it. I agree with Arn. in thinking it 
a relic of that early stage of language, when expletive clauses were as common 
as they now are in the conversation of the vulgar. These garnish their dis- 
course with many such unnecessary words and phrases, if so be, to be sure, and 
the like, without much care for their grammatical coherence. The elva: here 
resembles the former of the above expletives in meaning, the latter in absence 
of construction. Jelf, § 667, explains—éxayv elvai= éxav otclay, ‘ according to 
his real nature,’ ¢. . really. Madvig, § 151, says, ‘ The infinitive elva: stands 
in a restrictive sense with the adjective éxwy in negative sentences—to be 
willing, i.e. at least willingly; rarely in affirmative sentences, and that 
willingly.’ This I consider nearer the truth. ost’s explanation, § 185, 5, does 
not materially differ ; he classes it with such cases as the parenthetical ws elmeiy, 
ws éuol Soxeiy ; remarking that such infinitives are usually preceded by ds or 
&cov, but that they may be omitted. See also, i. 21, b. and Herm. Opuse. i. 227- 

(f.) &pBodtv. The impact with the guBodov, i.e. the rostrum or beak of 
the ship, cf. vii. 34, 36. Kriig. quotes Asch. Perse, éuBodais xadxoordpuos 


malovrat, v. 407. tpdcoyw Bekker reads mpodyw, perhaps 
rightly says Kriig. cf. iv. 29, d. It has been already remarked how hopeless 
is the confusion of these prepositions in MSS. ék twokdot—from wu 


distance, t.c. the space necessary to give impetus for the charge. iv. 32, a.; 
100, b. ev Séovri— when in need, when in a position that required it. 
I do not think that it is, as Popp. states, exactly equivalent to dedvrws. So in 
the passage quoted by Kriig. from Dem. iv. 10—rovrwy ovdéve mimore ev 
Sedvre xéxxpynode. On an occasion requiring it. SrexmAov. See i. 49, b. 
avacrrpopal—wiheeling back again, 2. e. when the enemy’s line had been broken 
by the duéxmdous. If the line was but a short distance from the shore, like the 
French fleet at Aboukir, this would be impossible for want of room in which to 
turn after passing through the hostile ships. Ido not think Arn. is right in 
confounding dvaorpody with the dvdxpovots, which was backing water after 
having struck an enemy with the éufodov, in order to repeat the blow. This 
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would be possible if the enemy were ever so near the shore, because the attack- 
ing ship would have the same space to back in, as it had to advance. Thy 
mpovolay—the provision, tr. I will make the necessary provision. 
Kabloracar—constitute itself a regular land fight. 

(g.) Tapa tats vavol—‘ contrary to the sense and the grammar.’ Kriig. 
It is, however, retained by Popp. The objection is, I suppose, that mapa 
‘cum dativo’ denotes rest near a person, or personified object. See Madvig, 
§ 75, 2, who however only says usually with persons. Jelf, § 646, e. remarks 
that this constructio pregnans, ¢.¢. of motion terminating in rest, is rare with 
mapa and the dative, but quotes /éva: rapa Ficoapépve, to go and stay with 
Tissaphernes. Xen. Anab. ii. 5, 27. If rapa stands here I would tr. goand wait 
quietly by your ships. After tats in five good MSS. te is found: it is expli- 
cable upon the principles expounded, i. 9, a. i.e. rap. vavol uevorres, is a sort of 
cumulative clause, repeating the idea contained in evraxrot. Popp. tr. ordinem 
servantes et apud navem remanentes. TapayyeAAdpeva’ Is there 
not a special force in the present participle—the words of command as they are 
given? dféws, like i. 70, d&ws érwofoas and iii. 82, 7d duadjxrws dé, 
denoting quickness, or sharpness of apprehension. 8 6Alyou, equivalent 
to wh éx wédXov, supra (f.), and the same phrase, iii. 21, where it is, at a short 
interval, cf. vii. 36, 71. éhopphoews. The word, as Arn. shows, is pro. 
perly employed of a blockade, as iii. 33, vi. 48, &c., but this it is said imples the 
close observation of the blockading squadron. Phormion might wel! describe 
the watch he had been keeping over the Peloponnesian fleet in these terms, and 
therefore the regular meaning of épédpunocs is applicable here. I do not think 
Kriig. is right in rendering with Heilmann, Anlauf, the onset ; or der Standort 
der Feinde, the post from which the enemy is observing us. In fact, as Arn. 
says, the word may apply to both parties, watching each other as we are at 


a short distance. 8 és te. So Bekker, and the other editors, from a 
conjecture of Stephens. The MSS. had gore, for which some give és re, but 
inappropriately here. Evpéper és. ‘As iv. 26, 3; with an imper- 


sonal dat. i. 123, a. és dcov Tots viv Evudeper, which is unusual. Cf. also Xen. 
Hell. vi. 2, 19. Smep icra els wdxny Evupéper. The xal which some good 
MSS. insert before éuyu@épec is unendurable.’ Krig. 

(h.) 6 dyav. The struggle, containing within itself the idea of the issue of 
the struggle, tr. great is that for which you have now to fight, i. e. either the break- 
ing up of all the hopes which the Peloponnesians found upon their fleet, or the 
bringing more home to the Athenians their fears respecting the sea; tov PdBov, 
because it refers to what would then be a definite source of peril and appre- 
hension. ad, either ‘again,’ with reference to what has been said, 
§ b. Popp. ; or, on the other hand, ¢. e. ‘though you have a great struggle before 
you.’ Kriig. opotar—equal to what they were before. Cf. i. 35, 
obx duola } dddorplwors, and ii. 80, ili. 40, v. @Arovew—literally, 
do not choose to be, tr. are not readily; there is a similar Homeric usage—plpveup 
obx ebé\ecxov évdyriov. Il. xxi. 366, and somewhat similarly—ra dévdpa oddev 
w ere Siddoxew. Plat. Phed. 230, D. Cf. the more common analogous use 


of piréw. 


CHAPTER XC, — mapexedevero.—‘cohortatus est,’ Ces. Cf. Ken. Anab. 
8 
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iv. 2, 11. éml rerodpwv.—‘ Four abreast.’ Of course, if émt 
pds Teraypévor means ‘in single line,’ as Poppo observes (or, as it is called tech- 
nically, ‘in line of battle ahead’), ért reco. must mean four abreast. él was 
is equivalent to the dpAos Aéxos of land warfare. Cf. Ken. Anab, iv. u.s., 
and Miiller’s Dor. ii. p. 246 (Eng. ed.). ‘Matth. (Gr. § 584) quotes this passage 
of Thuc. to show that él reco. means four deep; but it is to be recollected 
that a column fowr abreast, when turned into line, becomes four deep.’ v. 


Grote, vi. p. 277 n.; Thirlw. iii. p. 155. éml Thy éavrdv yhv.— 
See this passage discussed, Appendix ii. Sek Képa Hyoupevo— 
‘the right squadron under Timocrates led the van.’ The circumstantial or modal 
dative. Jelf, § 603-4, 699; cf. Matth. § 405. éml 8 attg— 
q’ in it; in the right wing. dpa—‘ if, as they had every reason 


to suppose, Phormio should suspect Naupactus to be the object of the attack.’ 
mdedvra émlrdovv. The expression appears so strange that Kriig. would adopt 
Dobree’s conjecture w)éovres ; others quote ‘tanti belli impetus navigavit.’ Cic, 
de imp. Cn. Pomp. § 34. We must tr. in mid course. wo rod 
éavtév «épws. To illustrate this by an analogy from land-fighting, compare 
Xenophon's account of the two lines at Cunaxa, Anab. i. 8, 13, rocotrw yap 
TAHOE Teptiy Baoeds Hore péoor 7d éEavTot Exwv Tod Kupouv evwripov &w fv. 
Observe that ov and éavrév refer to the same subject, as viii. 76, P. 

(c.) éptpw Svre = dvOpwmruv ovk évovrwy. Ch. 25 4., undefended; as the 

Messenians were marching along shore. kara play él Képws. The 
complete phrase: xara ulav alone might mean one deep; cf. vi. 32. Both toge- 
ther mean in single file. Cf. Herod. vi. 12; Liv. xxxvii. 29, 23. 
Tpds TH yi—close off shore. peromrndév—‘ adversis frontibus,’ 
P. ; junctis frontibus, Goll. ; ra wérwra mapetyov rots évavrious, Schol. P. ef. 
Liv. xxxvii. 23, ‘In frontem directas habebant naves, et in frontem dirigebant ;’ 
Hac conversione unum illum o7lxov quem émi xépws w)éovres efficiebant, muta- 
verunt in unum fvyév. P. cf. Miill. Hwmen. The word is itself an dat dey. 
in Thucyd.; but we have 7d gow pérwrov, ‘the inner front of the wall,’ iii. 
ar. Thue. v. 10. 

(d.) as exe traxous.—v. Jelf, § 528. émriotpohhv—‘ the 
sudden tacking round,’ as we should say. It is used for any rapid evolution 
or manceuvre in war ; see Soph. Gd. Col. 1045. Reisig. edpuxewplav, not 
‘open sea,’ but comparatively open, mid-channel. ééwoav, Duker says, 
is the technical phrase for driving an enemy's ship on shore. Cf. vii. 36, 52; 
viii. 104-5. SrépPerpav—disabled, cf. i. 49-50. 
iropevyotoas—‘ as they were end: ing to escape.’ dvaSodpevor 
—‘lashing them and towing them astern.’ Of. Ken. Hell. v. 1, 21; andi. 50, 
obx efAxov dvadovpevor. adbrois dvSpdot, v. Matth. § 405; Jelf, 
§ 604, 1, iv. 14, I. érecBalvovres. Cf. iv. 14 b, Kal émecBal- 
vovres és Thy Oddacoav Eby rots bros dvOctrAKov dvrihayBavouevoc TOV vedv. 
Wading, heavy armed as they were, into the sea, and having boarded the ships, 
they fought from the decks, and recovered the ships while in the very act (437) 
of being carried off. 





CHAPTER XCI.—(a.) pOdvovew.—AOnvalor, sc. Observe the change of 
subject. Voxovoat avrlmpwpor «. 7. ’A.—forming, close in shore, 
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in line of battle off the temple of Apollo, with their prows facing the enemy. 
Cf. iv. 8, 14, vii. 34, 36, 40, viii. 83; Herod. viii. 11 ; Diod. xii. 61 ; Wess. K. 
Gpuvodpevor, Observe the change of gender. We have tcxouca: just before. 
oxhua mpds 7d onuawsuevov—the crews implied in the ships. So below, we 
have xaGetca: followed by Bovdduevor, 

0.) érardvioy dpa adéovres—‘ chanted the Peean as they sailed along.’ 
On the V. L. éradéufov and éraidyifov, see note, ad i. 50, and Wessel. ad 


Diod. xiii. p. 554. wot mpds—‘ far ahead of the rest.’ 
Sppotoa perewpos— ‘lying at anchor in the open roadstead.’ Cf. i. 48 a., vii. 
41, Schol. o0dcaca. Some MSS. have kai repurdetoaca (can- 


celled or obelized by Bek., Popp., and Gdll.), performing the evolution called 
mepitdovs, the whole being equivalent to pOdcaca wore mepiTdetoat. 


(c.) awapa Adyov. Cf. ¢,85 b. Kabeioat Tas Kotas—‘ de- 
missis remis ; Liv. xxxvi. 44, ‘holding water,’ as we say. éméorycav rob mod, 
‘stopped their way.’ Cf. Matth. § 353, 5; Jelf, § 517. d£Eddopov— 


‘rem perniciosam,’ cf. i. 32; literally, ‘inutilem,’ by melwors. Blomf. quotes 
an early instance from Hes. Op. et Dies, war’ dovudopos éort drow. The 
Latins use ‘inutilis’ in the same manner. See Heusing. ad Cic. de Off. iii. 13, 
quoted by P.; and so dypeios, Hom. JJ. ii. 269; cf. Stallb. ad Plat. Pist. 
334 4. dAvorredrs, Polyb. 1ii. 116 ; Hebr. xiii. 17. mpos Tv 
avreféppnoww—‘ propter incursionem quam hostis ex brevi spatio in ipsas erat 
facturus,’ Port. dyreéépunow has no connexion in signif. with é¢épunacs in c. 89, 
which implies taking a position from which they could watch one another, from 
épuéw. This is from dpudw. [So we have in the next sentence éx’ avroos 
&pynoav]—‘ considering what a short distance the Athenians were from them, 
so that they could make an instantaneous charge upon them.’ é£ ddlyou, cf. v. 


89, 5: dAlyov. Ken. Anab. i. 10. 10, Kr. Bpdxea— ‘shallows,’ 
Arrian, E. A. i. 18. ‘In brevia et Syrtes urget,’ Virg. dim. i. 111; Lucan 
ix. 338; Tac. Ann. i. 70, iv. 33. dketday, here intransitive, ‘ran 


aground.’ In iv. 26 e, it is used transitively, and so éroxéAew, 26. P. & K, 


CuapTer XCII.—(a.) dard évds kededoparos.—‘The Athenians were beyond 
measure elated by the incident, so that a single word from Phormio sufficed to 
put them in active forward motion.’ Grote, vi. p. 283; cf. c. go c. dd 
onpelov évds, Soph. Aj. 704, Lobeck. 

(b.) StapOclpavres dveBravro. Cf. go d. 4 wept Thy OhKdda 
xaréSv. An elliptical, but very intelligible expression—‘ Which was sunk by 
the manceuvring [zepurdois] of the Athenian ship round the merchantman.’ 
eéwerev—‘ delatus est ; vel proprie a mart ejectus est.’ éxmrlarrey is commonly 
used in the sense of being cast on shore (so éxpépecOat, of fragments of wreck, 
i. 54), both in Thucyd. and Xenophon. Cf. vii. 74, vill. 34. P. = éfeBAjOn ; 
eEnvéxdn, K. : 

(c.) ternoav bev. Another elliptical form—‘ erected their trophy at the 
spot from which they had put to sea.’ Cf. with Bl. vi. 68, é& #s xpareiy det. 
vavéyia. The younger student may observe the difference between vavayla 
and vaud-yia,—the former meaning @ shipwreck, the latter fragments of wreck. 
évelhovro—recovered, lit. picked up; cf.i. 54. Cf. Xen. Hell. i. vii. 4, in the 
famous passage describing the battle of Arginusse, di6rt ox dvelXovro Tovs vaud-yous, 
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tporratov Tis Tpomfis ds K.7.A.—sub. av vedv. v. Steph. ap. Pop. ; of. vii. 545 
Lobeck ad Soph. Aj. 254. avlerav. Cf. 84 c.; 2. ¢., to Poseidon, 
whose temple stood there ; cf. Strab. viii. p. 335. The, promontory seems to 
have been called Drepanum, from its shape. Gédttl. 

(d.) ord vixra—at nightfall, or under cover of night. als eu. 
K. says the dat. is naturally used here:—The ships with which they were to 
have co-operated; cf. 83, a. andi. 116, &c. P. supplies avrovs, and says this 
is an isolated instance of éder with a dative. Cf. Matth. § 391. 


Cuarter XCIII.—8vadtoar. Transitive—‘Before Cnemus and Brasidas 
allowed the combined fleet to disperse.’ Diod. xii. 49. XEetpavos.— 
October. Thirlw. 8i8atdvrov— at the suggestion. aromretpacat. 
Cf. vii. 43, dromepaca: Tod waparerxlouaros, and i, 61d. P.; and iv. 135, 
dmere(pacev 6 Bpacidas Ilorbatas. dgpvdaxros, cf. c. 13, f. &kAyoros. 
See below, 94 ¢. vd éruxpatetv. ‘Such was the confessed superiority 
of the Athenians at sea, that while they guarded amply the coast of Attica 
against privateers, they never imagined the possibility of an attack upon their 
own main harbour,’ Grote vi. p. 286. Td Ynpéecrov—‘ sitting cloth.’ 
Grote, who thus follows the Schol., who explains it as 7d k@as @ émixdOnvrat of 
épécoovres bia 7d wh ouvTpiBeoOar airéy Tas wuyas, a very intelligible explana- 
tion to any boating man. They had doubtless a second object, viz. to provide 
against the loss of force in the stroke which takes place when the oarsman sits 
upon a slippery surface. See the Appendix to Arn. Thucyd. by Dr. Bishop. 
The jokes, however, in Aristophanes upon the subject, seem to indicate that the 
skin of the Athenian seamen was rather more sensitive than the worthy Dr. 
imagines. Cf. Ar. Rane, v. 223. Bl. quotes Plut. Them. iv., Qeuorok)ijs els 
bmnpéowoy Kal kdrnv cuvécrerre Tov T&v ’AOqvalwy Sfuov ; and Isocrat. p. 688. 
Thirlwall (iii. 157) supposes that the sailors made these Janptova, seat covers, also 
available for sleeping on at night. [Cf. Virg. Georg. iii. 313, Usum in castro- 
rum et miseris velamina nautis.] It is used for a saddle-cloth or riding-pad, 
Diod. xx. 4. Tpotwripa—‘ the loop whereby the oar was fas- 
tened to the oar-hole in the side, and thus prevented from slipping.’ Grote, 
u. s., who says that, especially with the oars of the Thranite, some thong must 
have been required to prevent the oar from slipping downwards, whether the 
fulcrum of the oar was formed by a thowell or notch on the gunwale, or by 
a perforation in the ship’s side. ‘Lorum quo remus ad scalmum (s. paxillum) 
alligatur.’ Cf. Bl. ad Ausch. Pers. 382. Leake (Att. p. 139) describes a similar 
thong used in the modern Greek galleys. P. Ruderring, Heilm. Thirlwall 
(u. 8.) calls it the thong for fastening the oar to the peg of the rowlock. Homer 
callg them rpomol ; Od. iv. 782, jptivayro 8 éperuda Tporots év depuariwolow (a 
line repeated, viii. 53). They appear to have been also called orpodol, corrupted 
in Latin into ‘struppus.’ [Mr. Rich (s. v.) gives a drawing of the manner of 
fastening the oars in a Mediterranean galley of the 16th century, and quotes 
Vitruv. x. 3, 6, and Liv. ap. Isodor. Orig. xix. 4, 9]; v. Schol. ad Arist. Ach. 523. 
émel ott’ Gard Tod mp’ k. T.A4.—‘ Nam nec aperte eos ausuros esse (adnavigare) 
quiete (.¢. se rem non prohibentibus), neque si in animum inducerent, se non pre- 
sensuros,’ P. [But it is also very probable that xa6’ jovxlay may mean 
« quietly’ in the sense of deliberately, in cool blood.] For dd rod mp. cf. i. 35 d.; 
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for kad’ jovxlav, in the sense of ‘guiete,’ see i. 83, iv. 22, 117, vil. 40, 73-4, 
viii. 27. On the use of pt dv in a conditional proposition, see Jelf, 810, 1, 
814; Matth. § 520-3. On roApijoat after eel, Jelf, 889. The infinitives 
seem to depend upon some verb signifying ‘expectation,’ to be supplied from 
mpoodoxla. Bekker corrects ovdé-ovde (apparently with reason, though without 
MSS. authority) into odre-ovre. kal éxépouv. xal, in its usual 
meaning of carrying into effect a preconceived plan. (So ch. 49, kal édpacay, 
they actually did it.) xalretains this sense in the form el cai, xal 5) with the 
p-p. &. K. ef. iv. 8, vii. 60, viii. 1, 3, 27; cf. Jelf, 761-3. 

Aéyerat implies (as elsewhere in Thucyd.) that it was not his opinion that this 
was the real cause of their abandoning their original intention. 

7d akpwTypiov—z. c., Bovdopov, as we learn from the next chap. This was the 
western promontory of Salamis, only three miles distant from Nisewa. The 
fortress which stood on the peninsula bore the same name. (It is sometimes 
written Bovdwpoy, Steph. Byz. s. v.) Cf. iii. 51; Diod. xii. 49; Strab. xi. 446. 
ovianq. Cf. ch. 69. ‘A squadron maintaining a strict blockade to prevent 
all imports and exports’ (uh éomdeiv und’ exadeiy under). 


CHaPTER XCIV.—(a.) és tds ’A@jvas. to convey the intelligence to 
Athens. dpunrol modépior. ‘ War-beacons,’ to distinguish them 
from those used in peace. Cf. iii. 22, 80. From the long note of the Scholiast 
it appears that they resembled those used in the middle ages, and which are 
figured in most works on heraldry. The peace signal was borne quietly 
[‘peuodvres], Schol. The war signal was shaken [x:vobvres], in token of alarm. 
Diod., xii. 49, 4, expresses it by the word wupcevew. Cf. Xen. Anab. vii. 8, 
15; Eurip. £l. 694; Polyb. x. 43. The classical passage, in illustration, is of 
course the commencement of the Agamemnon of Aischylus. Cf. Herod. vii. 
182, ix. 3. So Ppuxrwpla. Soph. Tr. 379; Arist. Av. 1161; and the passive 
form gpuvxrwpetcOa. Thue. iii. 80. bcov otk. v. Jelf, 823, 
obs. 1. ov dy dvepos. Dale tr. ‘It was not a wind which would 
have prevented them.’ There is a sort of irony implied. Tr. therefore 
‘ always supposing of course that the wind had not prevented them.’ See note 
on \éyerau in the previous chap., and K. Engelman tr. has ‘der Wind wiirde 
sie nicht gehindert haben.’ 

(c.) tor. yap 8,rv° to a certain extent. The reading now adopted for the 
old gare yap dre, from Abresch’s emendation. oréyourar. ‘ not 
being water-tight.’ ‘Qu aquarum vim ferre non poterant.’ P. cf. Asch. S. 
Th. 204 (with Blomfield’s note), 793; Supp. 135, GAa oréywv. Eur. Fr. Inc. 9; 
Iph. A., 888; Plat. Rep., 621 a. metolt. On foot. The objections 
of Popp. and Kriig., who would read re{#, are quite nullified by refovs ropevo- 
pévous. vii. 75,7. Said also of sailors proceeding by land. Crit. iii. D.; 
Plut. Philop. 14. padrAov. ‘more diligently,’ as often in Thuc. 
Apévov KAjou—harbour-shutting, and other kind of precaution. For the 
indefinite plur. Aysdvwv. Cf. ad ic 93, b. Cf. Thuc., iv. 8, «. Diod., u.s., 
Tov Bé Tlepard krelOpos cal pudaxais ikavats duahaBdvres (custodiis opportunis 
locis collocatis) dxvpwoay. Hesych. in Léa. exer 5é 6 Metpaceds Aévas Tpels 
krewrobs. Gottl See Leake, Athen., p. 338, sq. P. Grote vi., p. 288, 
.©The lesson was salutary to the Athenians; from henceforward Peireus was 
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furnished with a chain across the mouth, and a regular guard down to the end 
of the war. Forty years afterwards, however, we shall find it just as negli- 
gently watched, and surprised with much more boldness and dexterity by the 
Lacedemonian captain, Teleutias.’ Cf. Xen. Hell. v. 1, 19. 


CuarreR XCV.—(a.) The following episode is of great value (ch. 95-101). 
Thucyd. himself descended froma Thracian ancestor, living at the time he wrote 
his history in Thrace, and having considerable possessions and large influence 
in the country would have ample means of acquiring full information on the 
subject which he treats. [Cf. Thuc. iv. 104; Herod. v.16. Marcellin. in vit. 
Grote vi., p. 293. u. With regard to Macedonia, on the other hand, both 
Miiller (Dor. i. 454, E. T.) and Gatterer consider the accounts of Herodotus to 
be more accurate than those of Thucydides. (Gatt. diss. de Herodoti et 
Thucyd. Thracid, quoted by Mill.) For the Thracians generally see Herod. 
V. 3, 9, Vii. I10, vill. 116, ix. 119; Thue. ii. 100, vii. 29, 30; Ken. Anab. vii. 
2, 38, and the seventh book generally. Grote, iv., p. 28. XElpavos. 
Thirlwall places this expedition in October. Dodwell (4nn. Thuc.) in October, 
or Memakterion. Grote in November or December. (Observe that Clinton 
identifies Memakterion with November. Diss. on Attic months, vol. ii., p. 326.) 
The Athenians complained of the dilatoriness of Sitalkes, who ought to have 
commenced his invasion at a better season for military operations, but, as Grote 
observes, the number of independent chiefs over whom he had not even nominal 
control, rendered this very difficult, if not impossible. Zeraduys. 
Cf. ad chap. 29. *Ofptons. The Odryse seem to have belonged 
to that northern swarm of barbarians who invaded Thrace after the Trojan 
war, and their name is often found interwoven with the ancient myths. Thus 
the Thracian singer Thamyris is said to have been an Odrysian (Paus. iv. 33, 4), 
and Orpheus is represented as their king. In Herod. iv. 92 (see Bahr’s note), 
we find them on both sides the Artiscus (now Arda); and the Hebrus itself is 
said to have had its sources in their country. Their name first occurs in the 
account of the Scythian expedition of Darius Hystaspis. While the south parts 
of Thrace were overrun by the Persians, the Odrysians, protected by their 
mountains, retained their independence. Teres was hence enabled to incorporate 
many Thracian tribes with his subjects, and to extend his kingdom to the 
Euxine, in spite of a signal defeat which he sustained in that quarter from the 
Thyni. [Xen. Anab. vii. 2, 22.] In subsequent times they were completely 
subjugated by Philip of Macedon. v. Cramer, vol. i., p. 286, sq. Smith’s 
Dict, Geog. s. v. 8t0 trocxéores. The accusative absolute. 
oxijua Kad’ doy cai wépos. ‘We sometimes find an accusative without any 
verb on which it directly depends, followed by two other accusatives of its parts, 
each with its proper verb, on the joint notion of which it depends.’ Cf. Soph. 
Ant. 21; Jelf, § 581, 4; Matth., § 288; tr. of two promises, wishing to exact the 
fulfilment of one, and himself to fulfil the other” Engel. tr. neatly gives the 
sense: ‘ Von zwei Versprechungen, die eine einzufordern, die andere selbst zu 
erfillen.’ Bl. cf. Hebrews vi, 18. 

(b.) adrp trocxspevos. tr. ‘having made him certain promises: what the 
nature of these promises was Thuc. has not told us. SradAd£evev. 
Cf. chap. 29. He had done so. Pi\urrov. Perdiccas ought to 
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have given a certain portion of his kingdom to Philip and to Derdas. (Cf. 
Miller's Dor. i. 468; Thue. i. 57, u., vi. 7.] From Thuc. words (chap 100 c., és 
Thy Pulrou mpbrepov ofcay dpxjv ) Poppo thinks he had actually been put in 
possession and reigned, but had been expelled by Perdiccas. He was now 
probably dead, as Sitalces purposes to restore, not him, but his son Amyntas : 
kaTaydyor seems also to confirm this view. éml Baotrelg. Matt., 
§ 586, with a view to placing him wpon the throne. ovk érreréXer— 
was not for fulfilling, The imperf. implies that he ‘showed no disposition or 
intention to fulfil his promise..’ 

(c.) “Ayveva. Most of the modern German editors read this word with an 
aspirate. This was the founder of Amphipolis, B.c. 437. v. Schol. [Cf. iv, 
102, i. 57, ii. 58. For Amphipolis, see Clinton, F. H. ii. 261.] Cramer, i. 
291; Thuc. i. 100; Arist. Eth. NV. v. 7; Paus. Att., 29; Plin. H. W., iv. 10; 
Acts xvii. 1. ee. Cf. ch. 83. a The delay of Sitalkes pre- 
vented their sending them. 


CuarteR XCVI.—(a.) dvicrnow. Cf. ch. 68. a ‘ex sedibus evocat.’ 
6ppapevos has here its primary meaning, ‘setting out from,’ not the usual one 
in Thuce., ‘taking up his head-quarters at.’ See note, i. 54. b. 

Aipov. Cf. ch. xix. 6. Mr. Grote (chap. xxv., note) remarks that we learn 
from the researches of modern travellers and geologists that the ideas of the 
direction and ramifications of this great range entertained up to the present 
time are very erroneous. It was considered to be a great belt extending from 
the Adriatic to the Euxine, running nearly parallel with the coast of the Aigzan, 
and with spurs branching off in a southerly direction, forming the water-shed 
of the Hebrus, with its tributaries Artiscus, Agrianes, Contadesdus, Tearus, 
&c., the Nestus and Strymon. The ancients considered it as the highest range 
with which they were acquainted, though Polybius thought the elevation less 
than that of the Alps (xxxiv. 10, 15). It was said that from its summit could be 
seen at once the Euxine, Adriatic, the Danube, and Alps, and to see this view, 
Philip, last king of Macedon, made the journey described by Livy (xl. 22). 
Pliny, iv. 10, estimated its height at 6000 paces. Modern travellers consider 
the great Balkan to be 3000 feet high. Hzmus proper, like the modern 
Balkan, extends from Mount Scomius to the Euxine. It is also known by the 
name of Emineh Dagh. Hom. Jl. xiv. 227; Herod. iv. 49; Theoc. Id. vii. 76; 
Strab. vii. p. 313; Virg. Georg. i. 491, ii. 489; Ov. Met. vi. 87. v. Cramer 
i, p. 318; Smith, Dict. Geog, ». v. Oaraoons és Tov Higevov 
mévtov. Popp. says this is added because Evé. 7. was also used for ‘the 
countries bordering on the Euxine.’ Cf. Xen. Anab. v. 1, 1. méxpes emt 


Oddarray Thy év TS Hvéelvy wévTw. tmepBavtt. The dat. of reference 
rather curiously employed. See Jelf, § 599, 1; Thue. i. 24. a, ii. 49, 5 
Herod. i. 14, 51, iii. go, vi. 53, &e. pépn. yévn. éOvav Sndovdre. 
Schol. Hence Poppo would rather read yévy or é6vy. K. sees no need of 
change, and cf. Acts ii. ro. For xar@xnto see i, 120. b,  P. 
*"Iorpov worapod. For the account of the Thracian rivers see Herod. iv. 48, 
9, 51-8. 


(.) Térat. Cf. Herod. iv. 93. of d0avarliovres. The Getz lay between 
the Hemus and the Danube, occupying the modern Bulgaria and part of Servia, 
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and were equipped like their Scythian neighbours on the other side of the river, 
with bow and arrow, on horseback. They were reckoned by the ancients 
among the Thracian group of nations, a notion whichis supported by Schafarik, 
who has written on Sclavonian antiquities. The theory which identified them 
with the Goths of Scandinavia has been exploded. After the days of Philip of 
Macedon they extended over the countries now known as Wallachia and Mol- 
davia, and became known to the Romans under the formidable name of Dacians. 
Mannert even thinks they stretched as far as Transylvania and Hungary. See 
the valuable note of Bahr, on Herod. u. s. Smith’s Dict. Geog. s. v. Dacia. 
Opdonevor, ‘Cultu similes.’ P. cf. iii. gs. Tov épavdv... 
avrovépev. In ch. ci. we read of the Autonomous inhabitants of the plain. 
Aiov. Cf. vii. 27, where we read of 1300 of this race (rof Acaxod -yévovs) who 
arrived too late to take part in the expedition of Demosthenes against Sicily. 
Xen. Cyr. vi. z, 10; Lips. ad Tac. Ann. iv. 46. Ovid, speaking of these 
regions, says [T’rist.v. 7, 19],— 


Dextera non segnis fixo dare vulnera cultro, 
Quem vinctum lateri barbarus omnis habet. 


(c.) *Ayprévas kal Aaalous. (v. Herod. v. 16.) The Peonian Agrianes 
were a considerable tribe in point of territory and population. Strabo says 
that the Strymon had its source in theircountry. They were therefore probably 
located near the foot of that part of Hzmus known to the ancients as Scomius 
and Rhodope. They were not molested by the Persians when the great removal 
of the Ponians took place under Darius. (Herod. u. s.) In the time of 
Alexander the Great they were under the rule of their native princes, and did 
him good service in repressing the incursions of the Triballi, who lay on their 
north frontier. (Arr. #. A.i.5.) They formed excellent light-armed troops, 
and are frequently mentioned in the campaigns of Alexander. (Diod. Sic. xvii. ; 
Q. Curt. i. 12, 14, ii. 12, 10; Polyb. ii. 65, v. 79.) v. Cramer, i. p. 274, who 
says that this is the only passage where the name of the Lei occurs. They 
were probably to the east of the Strymon. Smith, Dict. Geog. s. v. 

Zkoplov. P. reads Zxsupov (and so Heysch.). Scopius in Pliny, H. M. iv. 
io; Scombrus; Arist. Meteor. i. 13. Cramer, i. p. 273, considers Scomius to 
be the Rhodope of Herodotus, both being, in fact, summits of the same great 
central chain. pexpl Ipaatwv. It seems certain from the context 
that the Grazeans were the subjects of Sitalces, and accordingly wexp! cannot 
mean, as usually, ‘up to a certain point of time, or place objectively.’ From 
this passage therefore, and some others, I am induced to believe that it sometimes 
has the force of coextensive with, ¢. e., with that which the succeeding genitive 
specifies. Here then it implies his empire went just so far as the Grawans went, 
and no farther. So ini. 71, c. (where see note), wexpl rodde is, just so far as 
this goes, and no further. Cf. i. 51, 90, ¢., and especially wexpl ro dtxaiou, iii. 
82. Would not this interpretation entirely simplify that difficult passage, Rom. 
v. 13% dxpe vouou duaprla jv ev kdouy is tr. ‘until the law sin was in the world,’ 
though the apostle’s argument is,—there is no sin without law: there is sin 
wherever there is law; a meaning exactly given by dxpl in the above sense— 
‘sin was coextensive with law,’ both nouns being anarthrous. I would suggest 
a similar interpretation for another well-known passage, which has puzzled all 
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the commentators, and is altered as corrupt by Hermann and others. Ar. Poet. 
§ 12. 9 mer ody érorbita TH rpaywola expt udvou pérpou mera Adyou plunors elvae 
crovialwy jKodovdncer, tr. ‘The epos has gone along with tragedy only in this 
one point of being the imitation of exalted characters in metrical langwage.’ 
This interpretation is, I think, confirmed by another passage in the same treatise, 
del uev 6 weifwr, wexpl Tod ctvdydos elvat, kadAlwy éo7t, where uexpi is clearly 
inclusive. Tr. ‘the longer a plot be, the better it is, provided it be at the same 
time clear.’ ex. T. 0. €.= coincident with clearness. od dpltero. 
‘apud quos populos.’ P, 48y. ‘Having crossed the boundary, you 
are at once in the territory of the autonomous Peonians.’ #57 usually marks the 
point of time: here the limit of space. In fact, the two are mixed together. 
The primary notion is retained in the verb dplfero. K. compares v. 67, vii. 4, 
viii. ror ; and so Eurip. Hippol. i. 200, 
Tpds wévrov Hon Keevn Dapwrixov. 

(d.) TpiBaddovs. The Triballi, as we have seen above, lay to the N. of 
the Agrianes. They bordered also on the Pzonians, and reached to the 
Danube, ‘extending, as far as can be determined, from the plain of Kossovo 
in modern Servia, northwards towards the Danube,’ Grote, xii. p. 31. At the 
time of Alexander’s accession, they were by far the most numerous and power- 
ful people of Thrace. Alexander began his reign by invading their territory, 
and having defeated them, pursued them across the Danube, and made them 
sue for peace. They had previously defeated and wounded his father, Philip 
(Grote, xi. p. 639). It was while fighting against the Triballi that Sitalces was 
afterwards killed. Cf. Bahr n. ad Herod, iv. 49; Arist. Aves, 1528, 1626. 
*Ooxlov. Gatterer (in his treatise quoted above) considers that the proper 
name of this river is "Hoxios, or*“Eoxtos, which is retained in the modern Ischar 
or Isker River, near the Danube, and Mannert follows his view. The edd. of 
Herod. spell it «ids and Kéos or Kids. In Strab. xiii. p. §90, we find Zxatds, 
Plin. H. NW. iii. 29, @iscus. Hudson reads ’Ocxlov, and so Poppo, Kriiger, 
and Giller. Herod. represents it as rising in Mount Rhodope, amongst the 
Peonians, and dividing Hemus in half, iv. 49. Cf. Cramer, i. 273, who spells 
it Escius. Néoros kal 6”EBpos. Both these rivers are men- 
tioned as taking their rise in Mount Scomius or Rhodope. In the time of 
Philip, the Nestus was the boundary of Thrace and Macedonia, and continued 
to be so under the Roman government. It is spelt both Nestus and Nessus. 
In the middle ages it was corrupted into Mestus, and is still called Mesto, 
or Carasow (Black river) by the Turks, v. Cram. i. p. 308; Herod. vii. 10g, 
126; Plin. iv. 11; Liv. xlv. 29. The Hebrus, now Maritza, is the principal 
river of Thrace: rising in the junction of Scomius and Rhodope, it receives 
many tributaries (v. Herod. iv. 89. 92), and falls into the Avgean near Anus, 
forming an estuary called by Herod. Stentoris, vii. 58; Cramer, i. p. 316; 
Smith’s Dict. Geog. s.v. epnpov. Cf. Herod. i. 117, enjoy obpos. 
The epithet implies that species of wildness and desolation which arises from 
the absence of human habitations. Bl. cf. the Latin secretus, and supposes 
that Milton used a Latinism when writing by the secret top of Horeb, &c. 


Cuarrer XOVII.—(a.) ” ABShpov. Cf. chap. 29. a. él Oddagoay Kary- 
kovea—taking the line of sea-coast =7d rapa Oddhac. Herod. ii. 6. 
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ary meplrdous éorly 4 yf. epladous may be used adjectively, or substan- 
tively. The Schol. takes the former view, and so Abresch. XX. inclines to the 
latter, and cf. Herod. ii. 29, 73 xwploy roiro dors él tyudpas Téocepas méos. 


(We find the adj. mpémAoos, vi. 44.) kata mpipvav. Cf. Soph. 
Phil. 1451. iorijrai—stand, t.c. be permanently fixed in that 
quarter during the voyage, if there be no foul winds. vat orpoy- 


yidy. Merchantmen continued their route during the night, the men-of- war's 
men generally landed and slept on shore, cf. ch. 93. a. . ; Herod. iv. 86. 
eiLwvos. evoradijs, kal Koddos, cal under Exwv 7d eumodifov, Sch. cf. Herod. i. 
74. 103, ii, 34, iv. 101 [where the day’s journey is computed at 200 stades], 
vi. 49, 97; Xen. Anab. iv. il. 7, iii, zo. 68w—itinere terrestri, P. 
v. Jelf, § 603. 2. avicat.=7edeZ above. The idea implied is that 
of accomplishing with dispatch. Cf. Dionys. Perieg. 985. 


réccov dvevOer lev dcov EBSouor Fuap ddevcas 
ipOynos Kal kparrvds dvyp dvicecev ddlrns. 


mpoottav—brought in. The first aorist is very rare, P. cf. Lobeck Phryn. 
287. We find the first aor. midd. in Hom. Jl. viii. 545, é« méduos 6’ déavro 
Béas kal igia para. ZevOov. iv. 101. This Seuthes must not be 
confounded with the Thracian king at the time of the return of the Ten Thou- 
sand, Xen. Anab. vii. 2. 17, iii. 7. tetpakoclwy taddaytov. Diod. 
[xii. 50], with his usual amplification, fixes the revenue of Sitalces at more than 
1000 talents. podiora Sivapis—the sum total. Cf. v. 20. c. 

& xpvods Kal dpyupos ely. ‘So viel davon (700 dépov) Gold und Silber war.’ 
P. ein the opt. of indefinite frequency, ‘quod de guotannis redeuntibus pecuniis 
sermo est,’ Haack. Madv. App. § 234; Matth. § 528; Jelf, $831. 4. a. Kriig. 
and Bernhardy Synt. p. 406, give the meaning of uncertainty, may perhaps 
come in. Others read et. thavTd te kal Acta. vparrd, as P. 
observes, are properly woven fabrics of any sort of texture; but here, when 
opposed to dela, they must mean embroidered or brocaded stuffs—he therefore 
tr. Textilia acu picta et levia. The barbarian chiefs, as Mr. Grote remarks, 
learnt at length to appreciate the woven fabrics, the polished and carved me- 
tallic work, the tempered weapons, and the pottery which issued from Grecian 
artisans. He compares them to the ifdopad’ lepd, and to the xepiapav rextédvwv 
daldada, offered as presents to the Delphian God, Eurip. Jon. 1141; Pindar, 
Pyth. v. 46; Grote, iv. p. 8. n. ‘The Circassians of the present day weave 
mats of very great beauty, which find a ready market in Turkey and Russia,’ 
Clarke’s Travels, quoted by Grote, ib. p. 9. For the actual custom of offering 
these presents, see Xen. Anab. vii. 3.27; Grote, vi. p. 292. n. For deta, ef. 
L, and 8. v. Nira, and Hom. Jl. viii. 441. Grote [ix. p. 146. u.] compares the 
splendid ‘regia textilia,’ and abundance of gold and silver vessels captured by 
the Roman general, Paulus Amilius, along with Perseus, last King of Mace- 


donia, v. Liv, xlv. 33-5. Cf. Xen. Anab. vi. 1. 2. karackedn. 
Cf. ii. 14. ‘Gerdithe mancherlei Art die zur hauslichen einrichtung dienen,’ 
K. wapadvvacretovor, Many tr. qui apud regem valebant, com- 


paring i. 138, ylyverat rap’ airg wéyas, But there seems reason in Am.’s ob- 
jection that this is to confound duvacrevew and dtvacbar; ‘reguli infra regem 
posit,’ Goll. Cf. Seuthes, ev. rot, ‘ Nebenherrschen,’ Kriig.; ‘ Seinen 
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Vasallen,’ Engel. tr. For the fact, see Xen. Anab. vii. 3. 16. K. compares 
Soph. ap Stob. ro. 25. 


grdpyupov pev ay 7d BapBdpwv yévos, 


{d.) Katerticavto towvavtloy .. . Ilepoav. This contrast between the 
Thracians and the Persians is illustrated by what Xenophon says respecting 
the habits of the younger Cyrus. Anab. i. g. 22. Cf. Cyrop. viii. 14. 31, 2; 
Grote, vi. p. 292. apBdvew. P. prefers translating by ‘sumere.’ 
Thirlwall thinks the remark of Thucydides more singular than the custom of 
the Thracians, BI. considers that among the Thracians, contrary to the practice 
in Persia, these gifts were exacted with the utmost avarice and rapacity, and 
that Thucydides is here speaking sarcastically, and with an intent to reproach 
the Thracian nobility. The remark is consequently not so strange. 
éml mMéov. 7G vouw waddov Trav EAdwv OpgKay ol ’OSptoar éxpdvro, Schol. 
‘Though the custom existed among other Thracians also, the Odrys practised 
it more extensively. dore—with indicative, actual result in a given 
case, see i, I1Q. a. 

(e.) Iovlov «édmov. Cf. i. 24. The name probably dates from a very 
early period, when the Ionians still inhabited the shores of the Corinthian gulf, 
and that part of Peloponnese, known subsequently as Achaia. The name is 
first used by Alschylus (Prom. V. 840), no trace of the name being found in 
Homer. Herod. and Thucyd. use the term as synonymous with the Adriatic, 
but in the latter it always applies to the narrow gulf or inlet at the entrance of 
the Adriatic, vi. 30. 34, vil. 33. It was considered to commence from the Acro- 
ceraunian promontory on the coast of Epirus, and the Iapygian promontory on 
that of Italy, Cramer, i. p. 5. See the whole question as to its extension discussed 
in Smith’s Dict. Geog. s.v. Sevrépa. PP. translates longe secundum 
ab imperio Scytharum, 7.e. secundum quidem & Scythico, sed tamen longe eo 
inferius. So in Virgil, ‘Longo sed proximus intervallo.’ Were it not thus 
emphatic, we should have simply deurépa ris TGv ZevOdv. Blomf. thinks 
otherwise, but brings forward no argument of weight. Engel. tr. also has bei 
weitern in zweiter Linie gegen das der Scythen. ratty 8t aSivara 
éurotoba. Herod. v. 3, ef &¢ vm’ évds dpxorro } dpovdor ard TwiTd, duaxdy 
7’ dy eg, kal TOAAG KpdricTov mdvrwy eOvéwy KaTa yrwuny Thy éujv. ‘The na- 
tural state of the Thracian tribes—in the judgment of Herodotus permanent 
and incorrigible—was that of disunion and incapacity of political association ; 
were such association possible, he says, they would be strong enough to van- 
quish every other nation, though Thucydides considers them as far inferior to 
the Scythians, The Odrysian dominion had probably not reached, at the period 
when Herod. made his inquiries, the same development which Thucydides de- 
scribes in the third year of the Peloponnesian War, and which imparted to these 
tribes an union partial indeed and temporary, but such as they never reached 


either before or afterwards,’ Grote, vi. p. 290. ev8atpovia includes 
all the external adjuncts of national prosperity, Herod., éorw ev wacq evda:- 
Movin, v. 4, and cf, Xen. de Rep. Lac. i. 22. odx Str. v. Jelf, 
762. 3. & mpds tv. Cf. Herod. iv. 50, V5wp ye év mpds év cup- 


Bdddew, The expression is here used to exclude comparison with Persia, which 
contained many separate subordinate nationalities. od piv otSé— 
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nor yet again, as in Xen. passim, Vig. vil. 8, Hoogev. de Partic. p. 486, not 
that either I mean to say they are on a par with the rest of the world im all other 
points of good counsel and sagacity, &c. otx dpowodvrar—as a meiosis for ‘are 
superior to,’ is intolerable both in respect of the Greek and the sense. 


Cuaprer XCVIII.—(a.) érotpa—when things were ready. Cf. ch. 3. u., 
érel 5€ ws éx TOv Suvarwv éroiua Fy, cf. i. 88. a. dpas. For the 
use of this verb, as applied to land forces, see i. ¢. ii. 3. ¢., 10. a.,56. a, &e. 
MaxeSovlay. The name applied to the country occupied by the tribes dwelling 
northward of Thessaly and Mount Olympus, eastward of the chain by which 
Pindus is continued, and westward of the river Axius. Though it afterwards 
received greater extensions, the original country known by this name was but 
small, and its population peculiar. The Eponymous ancestor of mythological 
times was Macednus, son of Lycaon, ancestor of the Arcadians, or Macedon, 
son of Aiolus. Herodotus identifies the Macedonians with the Doric race in a 
passage which Miiller has examined at some length [i. 56; Mull. Dor. i. 3. 
&c.], These are merely attempts to form a genealogical connexion between this 
semi-barbarous people and the rest of the Hellenicrace. From the resemblance 
of some of their customs to the Illyrians (cf. Strab. vii. p. 327), and on other 
grounds, Miiller, by the process of exhaustion, arrives at the conclusion that 
they were of Illyrian descent. Mr. Grote and the writer of the article in 
Smith’s Geog. Dict. maintain the contrary, vol. iv. p. 14.0. Mannert agrees 
with Miiller. Itis clear, as Miiller shows, that though their language differed 
from the Illyrian (v. Polyb. xxviii. 8) and from the Greek, it contained many 
forms commonly called Aolic, together with Arcadian and Thessalian words, 
and many which, though not found in Greek, have been preserved in the cog- 
nate Latin. The race preeminently known as the Macedonian, had their ori- 
ginal centre at Auge or Edessa, the modern Vodhena, and finally absorbed the 
other sectional races, as the Eleimiote, Lynceste, Oreste, &c., Grote, iv. p. 
16. ‘The Macedonians of the seventh and sixth centuries B.C., were an 
aggregate only of rude inland tribes, subdivided into distinct petty principali- 
ties, and separated from the Greeks by a wider ethnical difference even than 
the Epirots, to whom they were analogous in character and civilization ; they 
had some few towns, but were chiefly village residents (v. Thue. ii. 100, iv. 
124), The original seats of the Macedonians were in the regions east of the 
chain of Skardus, north of the chain called the Cambunian Mountains, which 
connects Olympus with Pindus, and which forms the north-west boundary of 
Thessaly, but they did not reach so far eastward as the Thermaic Gulf, appa- 
rently not farther eastward than Mount Bermius, or about the longitude of 
Edessa and Berrhoia. They thus covered the upper portions of the course of 
the rivers Haliakmon and Erigon, before the junction of the latter with the 
Axius, while the upper course of the Axius, higher than this point of junction, 
appears to have belonged to Pzonia, though the boundaries of Macedonia and 
Peonia cannot be distinctly marked out at any time,’ Grote, iv. p. rr. Mace- 
donia, in its proper sense, did not touch upon the sea, and must be distinguished 
into upper and lower ; the former inhabited by people about the west range of 
mountains extending from the north as iar as Pindus ; the latter about the rivers 
which flow into the Axius, only extending, however, as far as Pella. From this 
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district the Macedonians extended themselves, partially driving back the original 
inhabitants, just as we find in later times the armed hordes of the Sclavonians 
driving the descendants of these peoples into the Chaleidic peninsula, or the low 
grounds near the sea. The subdivisions of Macedonia will be noticed as they 
occur in the following chapters. The Cambunian mountains, which form the great 
south boundary of the country, are the watershed of various rivers, whose wide 
alluvial basins formed the homes, as they modified the character, of the several 
tribes who peopled their banks. From them flow northwards the Aous, now Vo- 
tussa, (see Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 9), whence the Parauai took their name 
(Cramer, i. p. 9), and the Haliacmon (now Inje kara). To the south, the Achelous, 
now Aspropotamo (see chap. 102. b.). Peneus (Salempria) and Aracthus (Arta). 
The west spur of the Cambunians forms the Pindus chain, and the east terminates 
in Olympus [cf. Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 4]. The other rivers of Macedon are 
the Astreus (now Vistritza), flowing by Edessa and Pella, along the banks of 
which ran the Via Egnatia, leading from Epidamnus, through Thessalonica and 
Amphipolis, to the Euxine [v. Cramer, i. p. 80. 280: for the pass, through 
which the Via Egnatia, and the modern road from Durazzo to Betolia led into 
Macedon, see Grote, iv. p. 3. n.], the Axius, now the Vardar [a corruption 
from the Bardares of Tzetzes and Anna Comnena, hence the Vardariot cohorts 
of the Imperial guard (Smith’s Dict. Geog. p. 236; Miill. Dor. i. p. 451)], 
with its great tributary the Erigon, now Kutchuk. The country therefore 
contains three wide alluvial basins, of great extent and fertility, viz., those of 
the Axius, the Erigon, and the upper Haliacmon, which form a great contrast 
as to their capacity for cultivation with the plains and valleys on the Albanian 
or west side of Greece. These are represented respectively by the modern dis- 
tricts of Tettovo, Bitolia, and Grevena. On the rivers of Macedon, see 
Cousinery, quoted by Bahr. Herod. v. iii. p. 826. On the present state of our 
knowledge of the geography of these regions, see Grote’s long note at the be- 
ginning of his twenty-fifth chapter, and the quotations throughout the chapter 
from the travels of Col. Leake, Boué, Grisebach, Pouqueville. 

Kepklvys. Now Tchengel Dagh, is the watershed of the streams which flow 
into the Cercinitis palus (now Lake Takinos) above Amphipolis, through which 
flows also the Strymon, v. Thuc. v. 7; Arrian. Exp. Alex. i.; Cramer, i. p. 
289; and Walpole ap. Cramer, i. p. 295. Zwrdv. The Sinti lived 
on the banks of the Strymon, north of the Siropzeones. Strabo says they once oc- 
cupied the island of Lemnos, thus identifying them with the Sinties of Homer. 


e0a pe Divties dvbpes dap Kouloavro recdvra. 


Il. i. 393; Odys. viii. 294; Strabo, Epit. vii. 331, x. 457, xii. 549. Livy 
places them on the right bank of the Strymon, xlv. 29. Their chief town was 
Heraclea, fifty miles from Philippi. Cf. Gatterer, quoted by Cramer, i. p. 305 ; 
Liv. xlii. 51, xlv. 29; Plin. iv. 10; Miiller’s Dor. i. p. 470. 

Tlaidvev. The Peonians once occupied the greatest part of Macedonia, and 
even a considerable portion of Thrace, extending along the coast of the Agean 
as far as the Euxine. It was probably the general name of the whole of 
Northern Macedonia, from the source of the Erigonus to the Strymon. ‘We 
are not to suppose that the whole territory between Axius and Strymon was 
continuously peopled by them: continuous population is not the character of 
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the ancient world. The Peonians in their north-west tribes bordered upon the 
Macedonian Pelagonia ; in their north tribes upon the Illyrian Dardani and 
Autariate : in their east, south, and south-east tribes, upon the Thracians and 
Pierians, 7.e. upon the second seats occupied by the expelled Pierians under 
Mount Pangeus,’ Grote, iv. p. 20. Homer mentions them among the allies of 
Priam, and places them on the banks of the Axius (J/. B. 849). Herodotus 
says they were a colony of the Teucri who came from Troy (v. 13, where see 
Bahr’s note). Livy also says that the Dardani of Illyria once exercised domi- 
nion over the whole of Macedonian Peonia. Hence Niebiihr supposes them 
to be of Pelasgian race, Rom. Hist.i. p. 53. They were divided into several 
tribes, each probably governed by a separate chief, cf. Herod. iv. 12, v. 98, 
vil. 20. él IIalovas. The date and circumstances of this expe- 
dition are unknown. 


(b.) MalSous. N.E. of the Sinti. This tribe is not mentioned by Herodotus; 
but they are, perhaps, to be identified with the Thracian tribe near the Ister, 
whom he calls the Sigynne, whom he understood to refer their origin to the 
Medes of Asia: the probability being that they were the Medi of Thrace. 
Strabo calls them Mzdo-Bithyni. Herod. v. 9: Strab. vii. p. 295. 316; 
Plin. iv. 11; Liv. xxvi. 25, xl. 22, xliv. 26; Cramer, i. p. 306. 

AéBnpov, is probably the spot now called Doiran: (v. Cramer, i. p. 276; 
Mill. Dor. p. 460.) a Peonian town on the frontier of Macedonia, at the foot 
of Mt. Cercine, a branch of the great central chain of Rhodope, perhaps 
identical with the Orbelos of Herodotus (v. 16). Cramer identifies the Lake of 
Doiran with Lake Prasias, of which Herodotus gives such a curious account 
in the passage quoted above: (see Gatterer’s note quoted in Cramer, u.s.). Cf. 
Herod. vii. 113. ameylyvero—his army suffered no diminution, 
did not fall away. Verringerung. K. Cf. chapter 34 a, 51¢. Here the expres- 
sion, though somewhat strange, is introduced for the sake of the verbal anti- 
thesis—‘ Keinen Abgang, wohl aber viel Zugang,’ Eng. Tr. 

éf apwayqv. The dat. is more usually found (after él) in this meaning, 
v. Matth. §585, 6. Perhaps after verbs of motion, when the substantive 
denotes the action which is the end of our going, the accusative would be more 
correct, as lévac éwl vSwp, Herod. iii. 14. lévar érl Ojpar, i. 37. 

dorex.t.d. On the fact, cf. Ar. Ach. 148, dco 7d xphua rapydrwy mposdp- 
Neral, K.T.r. mevrexalSexa pupiddov. v. Diod. xii. 50. 

(c.) paxatpoddpor, as the Dii. Cf. chap. 96, b. opepdraros. 
Cf. ad chap. 3, v. 


CuarrTeR XCIX.—(a.) EvvyPpoltovro évr. A. As K. observes, the prep. és 
after a verb of collecting or assembling, bears reference to the place of assem- 
bly ; é& to the fact of the completion of the wnion: see i. 6, c. 23, d. 51, b. 
brrws eoBadotow. On the future indic. after dws following verbs of 
caring, providing, considering, &c. See Matth. § 623.2. Itis in fact=dry 
tpérm. So Thue. vi. 11. oxomety brw tpdrw rd odérepov dmperées ed Ohoovrat 
Cf. Soph. El. 1296: Phil. 54; Ajax, 557, with Wiinder’s note; Xen. Anad. 
i. I. 4, vii. 3, &. The idiom arises metaphysically from the tendency to vivid 
narration and objective representation which characterizes the language, 
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another development of which is found in the usage of ds, tva, &c. cum indi- 
cativo. The grammarians have not as yet sufficiently noticed the bearing of 


this objective tendency upon the idioms of the language. kata 
xopudiv—keeping along the height. With the genitive it would be down the 
height, Cf. card Trav xpnuvdr, vii. 44. 6 Tlep8lxxas. Perdiccas I. 


was the son and successor of Alexander I., called the Philhellene. For his 
previous history in connexion with this war see i. 57, 59, 61, 63; ii. 29, 80; 
Diod. xii. 34. In B.c. 424, we shall find him instigating Brasidas to invade 
Macedon and Thrace (cf. iv. 79), but subsequently making peace with Athens 
(iv. fin.), then secretly joining the league against her, but again forming an 
alliance with Athens: siding, in fact, with either of the belligerent parties as 
suited his interest for the time being (v. 80, 3; vi. 7; vii. g). Clinton fixes his 
death in the Archonship of Pisander, B.c. 413; Ol. xciii. 3. The date of his 
accession is doubtful, as very different periods are allotted to his reign by 
ancient writers. v. Clinton, F. #., vol. ii. p. 223. Cf. Tab. in an. 414. 2. 
Avyxyoral. One of the four subdivisions of Upper Macedonia. Lyncestis com- 
prehended the modern district of Filwrina, and all the south part of the basin 
of the Erigon. The district went by the names of Lyncestis and Lyncus. 
In Livy, however, the latter appellative stands for a city on the Bevus. It lay 
to the south of the Pelagones, and between them and the Eordzi. It was once 
an independent kingdom, and probably became an appanage of Macedon by 
marriage. [Cf. Thuc. iv. 83, 124; Strabo, vii. p. 326; Liv. xxxi. 33, xxvi. 25, 
xxxii. 9.] As the Temenide claimed their descent from Argos, and the Kings 
of the Epirotic Molossi pretended to a descent from the heroic acid race of 
Greece, so the Princes of Lyncus claimed the Bacchiade of Corinth for their 
ancestors. One of these, Arrhibeeus, was on the throne when Brasidas invaded 
Lyncus: v. Cramer, i. p. 193; Grote, iv. p. 15, 22. *Bdupdrar.— 
Elimeia, another of these subdivisions, comprehended the modern districts of 
Grevena, Verija, and Tjersemba. It lay to the East of Stymphalia, and was 
originally an independent state like Lyncus, but was afterwards conquered by 
the Macedonian Kings, to whom it became a very important acquisition, from 
the fact that the passes to Epirus and Thessaly led through this province. 
From the latter it was separated by the Cambunian mountains. We read in 
Xenophon of a Derdas, Prince of Elimeia, probably a son of the Derdas men- 
tioned here. Cf. Thuc. i. 56; Xen. Hell. v. 2, 28; Liv. xlii. 23; Cramer, vol. 
i. p. 200; Mull. Dorians, i. p. 458. dra vy,—e. g., the Oreste. 
P. xa’ airi—separate and independent kingdoms. 

(b.) *ANavSpos, son of Amyntas I., and 10th King of Macedon (v. Clinton, 
v. ii, p. 221), succeeded his father probably soon after the subjugation of Thrace 
by Megabazus, which took place B.c. 507, and wasstill living B.c. 463, when Cimon 
recovered Thasos. He probably lived on till B.c. 454. He is known in history 
for his murder of the Persian envoys, his good services to the Greeks, though 
nominally in the train of Xerxes, and his proving his Greek descent when he pre- 
sented himself as a competitor at the Olympic games. [v. Herod. v. 17-22, 
vii. 137, viii. 136-40, ix. 445 ef Justin. vii. 2.] He no doubt added very con- 
siderably to the dominions of his predecessors, advancing his frontiers along the 
sea coast, and to the interior. But ‘to suppose that Alexander, son of Amyntas, 
made all these conquests, is an error which is even refuted by the words of 
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Thucyd.; although it is very possible that this prince, who began his reign 
about B.0. 488, at the time of the Persian power, and was the brother-in-law of 
a Persian general, added considerably to the territory which he had inherited. 
Consequently the story that Xerxes gave Alexander all the country between 
Mounts Olympus and Hemus (Justin. vii. 4) is not entirely fabulous. During 
the interval between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, the territory of Ma- 
cedon was not much enlarged.’ Mill. Dor. i. p. 464. 

(b.) TypeviSar. On the Argive origin of the Royal gens of Macedonia, see 
Bahr ad Herod. v. 22, who quotes the following authorities, Isocr. Philip. 
pp. 88. 103, 4; Paus. vii. 8. §; Thue. ii. 99, v. 80; Epist. Socrat. xxviii. ; 
Max. Tyr. xx. 8; Liv. xxvii. 30, to which we may add Miill. Dorians, i. 172, 
463. cf. Herod. vii. 173, viii. 137, 8, ix. 44. ‘The origin of the Macedonian 
family, or Argeade, from Argos, appears to have been universally recognised 
by Grecian enquirers.’ Grote, iv. p. 21. eBaclrevorav '—esta- 
blished their sovereignty over. K. Tlveplas. Pieria lying to the 
east and south-east of Hordza and Elimeia, was one of the most interesting 
parts of Macedonia, as being the traditionary birth-place of Orpheus, and first 
seat of the Muses, and on account of the important historical events which 
subsequently occurred there, I+ forms the slope of the range of mountains of 
which Olympus is the highest peak, and is separated from Magnesia by the 
Peneus. It coincides with the modern district of Katerina. [Cf. Herod. vii. 
131. The name was known to Homer, JU. xiv. 226, where Hera passes from 
Olympus through Pieria and Aimathia to Thrace.] It was watered by the 
Haliacmon, and contained the famous towns of Pydna and Methone, and the 
poetical localities of Libethrus and Pimplea. v. Cramer, i. pp. 204—220, 
‘Between the Thermaic gulf and the eastern counterforts of Olympus and 
Bermius, there exists a narrow slip of plain land, or low hill, which reaches 
from the mouth of the Peneius to the head of the Thermaic gulf; it there 
widens into the spacious and fertile plain of Salonichi, comprising the mouths 
of the Haliacmon, the Axius, and the Echeidorus: the river Ludias, which 
flows from Edessa into the marshes surrounding Pella, and which in antiquity 
joined the Haliacmon near its mouth, has now altered its course so as to join 
the Axius. This narrow strip between the mouths of the Peneius and the 
Haliacmon was the original abode of the Pierian Thracians, who dwelt close to 
the foot of Olympus, and among whom the worship of the Muses seems to have 
been a primitive characteristic: Grecian poetry teems with local allusions and 
epithets which appear traceable to this early fact.’ Grote, iv. p. 17. 
TIdyyatov' Pangzeum (now called Pundhar Dagh, or Castagnetz,) is a spur 
of Rhodope and Hemus, branching off in a south-east direction, lying between 
the Strymon and the Nestus, and forming a boundary line between Macedon 
and Thrace, and hence assigned indiscriminately to either. It was famous for 
its gold and silver mines, which were worked by the Pieres, Odomanti and 
Satree ; v. Herod. vii. 112, hence called ypvedBwdov héras by Euripides (Rhes. 
919.) Of these metals no traces are said to be found in modern times. See 
Bahr ad Herod. v. 16, and the authorities quoted. They are said to have 
first attracted the attention of the Thasians. Diod. Sic. xvi. Pangzeum is often 
mentioned by the poets, v. Pind. Pyth. iv. 319; isch. Pers. 500; Eurip. 
Rhes. u. 8. and 972; Virg. Georg. iv. 462; Lucan, Ph. i. 680. Philippi stood 
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at its foot. v. Cramer, i. 301, 2. @éypyra. v. Cramer, i.. 
p- 297, who quotes Strab. Epit. vii. p. 331; Scylax, Perip. 99; Steph. Byz. s. v. 
Herodotus also, vii. 112, speaks of it as one of the two fortresses of the 
Pieres. kédtros. Thalgrund. K. applied to any sinuous tract of 
land. v. L. and 8.. See Xenophon, Hist. vi. 5, 17. dae orparomedevcduevos 
els Tov BrioGev Kbdrov Tis Mavrikis, wdda obveyyus, Kal Kikdkw bpn exovra.. 
Bl. has I perceive this ref.,, and also one to Plin. Hist. N. iii. 16. ‘Padus 
gremio montis Vesuli profluens.’ 

(c.) “Afvov, now Vardar. See sup. c. 98, n. on Macedonia. Hom. JU. 


li. 849. Liv. xxxix. 54, oreviv—a narrow strip of 
land Scotticé,, ‘a Strath.’ Bl. frequently found in composition, as Strath- 
eden, Strathmore, Strathfieldsay. *H84vas. The Edonians lay 


beyond theriver Axius, at the lower part of its course. They were a large and 
powerful tribe: hence their name is constantly used by the poets as synonymous 
with Thrace generally. *Hop8las. Eordea was one of the four sub- 
divisions of Upper Macedonia before alluded to, and comprehended the 
modern districts of Budja, Sarighiul, and Ostrovo. It was contiguous to 
Elimeia; north of the Bermius, east of Lyncus, west of Edessa, in fact, the 
basin of the Ludias, now Cara Asmac, v. Miiller’s Dorians, v. i. p. 4593 
Cramer, i. p. 201; Smith, Geog. Dict. p. 236. Of. Herod. vii. 185 (Bahr’s 
note) ; Thue. iv. 128; Polyb. xviii. 6; Liv. xxxi. 39. Ptolemy was a native 


of Eordza, according to Arrian, FZ. A. vi..28. Bpaxd = pixpor. 
Cf. i. 14, not. Piokav. v. Mill. Dor. i. 458. Between Strymon. 
and Axius. See Grote, iv. p. 23. *Adporlas. Almopia or 


Almonia was an ancient settlement of the Minyans. v. Miill. Dor. i. 458, 69. 
Plin. H. N. iv. 17, on the confines of Macedonia and Thessaly, apparently not 
far from Pieria: whether. they were of Macedonian race is difficult to say. 
Grote, iv. p. 14, 23. Cramer places Almopia near the sources of the Erigonus, 
on the borders of Illyria, 7. e. rather to the north-west of the locality assigned 
them by Miiller.. (Cram. i. p. 272.) Tpynotwvias is said to be 
the Attec, Kpnorwvlas the Jonic orthography. P. Herod. places it near the 
sources of the Echeidorus. Kruse says it is called now Christonia. Hellas, i. 
Pp. 435, ap. Pop. Cf. Herod. i. §7 (Babr’s note), v..3, vil. 124, 7, viii. 116. 
BucaArlay. Bisaltia includes the maritime district west of the Strymon, and 
the land to the interior. v. Mull. Dor. i. 454. Thucyd. however makes 
Mygdonia reach as far as the Strymon. Herod. makes the Persians enter 
Bisaltia immediately after crossing the Strymon, viii. 115. Cf. viii. 116. Grote, 
iv. p. 18, 28. 


Cuarter C.—(a.) érlovros. The genitive absolute implying cause. Cf. 
ch. 8. Jelf, 2 710, 6. *ApxéAaos. Archelaus succeeded his 
father, B. 0. 413; he reigned fourteen years, and was assassinated, B.C. 399, 
in the archonship of Laches. Cf. Diod. xiv. 35, 7. Plato calls him spurious, 
and an usurper, and says he was a son of a slave of Alcetas, named Simiche, 
Gorg. p. 471, A. v. Clinton, ii. p. 223. Cf. Mull. Dor. i. 483. 
¥rene. The proper word for road making. v. Wesseling ad Herod. iv. 136. 
7a Uda Stexdopnoe. BI. says there is an ellipse of rhv xupay, referring to 
ch, 15. ra Te GANG Stexdopyce Thy Xwpay, Kat. Ke T. rs. . (bkre, Cé 

vy 
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Clinton’s dissertation on the Kings of Macedonia, vol. ii. p. 220. Herod. viii. 
139, gives the line of Macedonian Kings. The three first usually given are 
considered by Clinton to be merely mythical. The pred ors of Archelaus 
will therefore be Perdiccas J., Argezus, Philippus I., Aeropus, Alcetas, 
Amyntas I., Alexander I., Perdiccas II., Miill. Dor. i. p. 463; Grote, iy. 
P- 23. 

(6.) HEtSopnévynv. Miiller, from the Itineraries, places Idomene fifty-three 
miles from Therma. [Dor. i. p. 474.] It was on the borders of Pzonia, on 
the road leading from Stobi to Thessalonica. In some modern maps we see a 
spot marked Idomini in this locality. Cramer, i. 230. Topruviay 
is placed by Ptolemy in Hmathia, south of Idomene, he writes the name 
Gordenia. Cramer, i. p. 230; Miill. u.s. *Aradavrnv: from a 
passage in Steph. Byz. Dr. Arnold proposes to read Allante, cf. Plin. iv. 10, 
35, but Miller, Spruner, and Cramer all read Atalanta. Hiponsy 
is placed by Pliny on the Axius. [H. N.iv.10.] Nothing further is known 
of its history, than that it appears in a list of towns in the seventh century. 
Cramer, i. p. 231. 

(c.) Tlé\Ans. Pella, one of the most ancient and celebrated cities of Mace- 
donia, stood at the distance of 120 stadia from the mouth of the Ludias, to 
which point the river was navigable. It was on the borders of Bottiwa and 
®mathia ; Herodotus assigning it to the former (vii. 123), Ptolemy to the 
latter (p. 82). Philip considerably enlarged and embellished it as being his 
native city (cf. Dem. de Cor. 83), and here Alexander also was born. (Hence 
* Pelleus juvenis.’ Juv. x. 169; Lucan, iii. 233). Its situation is exactly 
described by Livy, xliv. 46, xlv. 29 [probably from Polybius, xxix. 3]. It was 
afterwards colonised by Julius Cesar. Its ruins are still visible near the 
modern Palatisa, Euripides probably resided here under the patronage of 
Archelaus, and the scenery in its neighbourhood is supposed to have suggested 
some passages in his Bacchw. Cramer, i. p. 223. ‘ Though in later times the 
residence of the kings was transferred to marshy Pella in the maritime plain 
beneath, yet Edessa was always retained as the regal burial-place, and as the 
hearth to which the religious continuity of the nation (so much reverenced in 
ancient times) was attached.’ Grote, iv. p. 16. Kippov, a place 
of no great importance, except from its being sometimes confounded with the 
Cyrrhus in Syria. The town of Paleokastro, about sixteen miles north-west of 
Pella, very probably represents the site of Cyrrhus. See Leake, N. G., quoted 
in Smith, Dict. Geog. s. v. and Cramer, vol. i. p. 229 ; Miill. Dor. i. p. 458, n. 
8p Soxot. Cf. chap. xxix. f. K.says must be taken with éo¢8a\ov—wherever 
at seemed fit. éoéBaddov, a rare word for a charge of cavalry. K, 
tad wAHPovs. The sentence is very much involved. P. seems inclined to refer 
it to the Thracians, as though it were ‘ encumbered by their own numbers.’ 
K. would strike out avrovs and read xaécracav. I believe it is an elliptical 
way of speaking—‘ brought themselves into great peril when they did fight, 
and therefore soon left it off.’ (On repicApduevor, cf. Cesar, B. C. iii, 30, ‘ne 

duobus circwmcluderetur exercitibus’). 





Cuarter CI.—(a). Adyous éroretro =Adyous mporddepe, i. 57, agebat. P; 
began to negotiate. Unterhandelte, K. ov Taphoay tats vavoty. Ct. 
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ch. 95, c. and Grote quoted there. GQmorodyres pi, K.7.A. Here we have 
an illustration of the redundant negative, which may be expressed in somewhat 
vulgar English—‘ being doubtful that he would not come.’ TeLX fpets, 
a rare word in Attic Greek. K. cf. Thuc. iv. 25; Herod. i. 162; Ken. 
Hell. v. 3, 2, tr. having made them take refuge in their fortifications. Cf. our 
expression of putting persons in a state of siege. TIavaiow x. t. X. 
These obscure tribes of Peonian and Thracian origin must be placed near the 
Strymon ; but their exact locality cannot be determined. The Odomanti were 
contiguous to, and apparently intermixed with, the Edones, Ptolemy identi- 
fying Edonis with Odomantice. ‘They were probably settled upon the whole 
of the great mountain Orbelus, extending along the north-east of the lower 
Strymonic plain, from about Meleniko and Demarissar to Zikhna inclusive, 
where they bordered on Pangeus, the gold and silver mines of which they 
worked with the Pieres and Satre.’ Smith, Dict. G.s. v. Herodotus says 
they were Pxonians, and were not conquered by the Persians, v. 6. Thue. (v, 
6) speaks of Polles, their independent prince. Dribescus (Thuc. iv. 102) was 
probably one of their towns. The Panei are also called Edonians by Steph. 
Byz., who places them near Amphipolis. The Dersei are also mentioned by 
Herodotus. [Herod. vii. 110, cf. v. 11, with Bahr’s notes on both passages]. 
The Droi some think to be the same as the Dersei. Cramer, i. p. 303, sq. 
[Mr. Grote places them in the plains north-east of the Strymon, near Mount 
Pangeus, and not far from Amphipolis, vi. p. 295]. 

(c.) tmapéoxe Adyov—‘ prebuit occasionem rumoris.” Huds. gave rise to 
talk ; afforded matter of discussion. Dale. Bl. quotes an example, Xen. 
Oyrop. vi. 1, 21. We might tr. gave occasion to a rumour which even reached 
to (él) those who were enemies of the Athenians. pi—‘ as to 
whether it might not be possible that, &c.,’ cf. Xen. Anab. iv. 2, 13. 
kara To EvppaxiKov’ in accordance with the terms of the alliance existing be- 
tween them. Cf. chap. 22, c. éréxov. K. translates by 
jiberschummend. P. by occupatam tenere. The Schol. explains it by émt- 
xeluevos. But this sense of the word, though common in Homer and Herod., 
is never, P. says, found in Thucydides. We have it as ‘halting there,’ Ken. 
Oyrop. iv. 2, 6; v. 4, 38. Of. Acts, xix. 22. aito. So Xen. 
Anab. i. 7, 20, 7d 5¢ odd air@ dvarerapaypévov éropedero, It is the dative 
of the object more remotely affected by the action of the verb. The want of 
provision affected him through the army. It is equivalent to the construction 
where the want would be expressed as the subject of some verb having ri 
orparetay for its direct, and a’r@ for its remote object. Therefore I believe 
Arn.’s tr. to be a good one, though Bl. disputes it—‘ when he found that the 


army had no provisions.’ ZaapSdnov. Cf. Herod. iv. 80, 
Poppo prefers this reading to Zapdéxou or Zrapadéxov. 
mpormoretrar—wins over to his views. Cf. chap. 85, d. TpidKovTa, 


Tas méoas hpépas. v. Jelf, § 454. Cf. Thue. iii. 66. viajes al maar dexa, 
Herod. vii. 4. Bacthevoavra 7a mdyra erea UE Kal TpujKovra. So omnino in 
Lat. Cxs. B. @. iv. 38. Ex duo omnino civitates obsides miserunt. ‘ Macedonia 
then (.e. at this time) contained the elements of a great power afterwards 
developed by Archelaus and Philip, though one scattered and feeble.’ 


‘Thirlwall. 
T2 
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Cuaprer CII.—(a.) of 8 év Navrdxrw. The narrative is resumed from 

ch. 92. *Acrdxov, cf. ad ch. 30, a., where we learn that, the 
Athenians expelled their tyrant Euarchus. daroBdvres és, P. 
couples the és with éorpdrevoay, and this punctuation is adopted by Goll. Arn. 
Blomf. vetpaxoclots. These P. thinks were the classiariz from 
the forty triremes, ten é7:Baral to each being the usual complement, 
Zrparov' v. n. ad ch. 80, e Kopévrwv, a small town lying pro- 
bably between Metropolis. and old Ainia. Its probable remains were seen by 
Colonel Leake on a hill about a mile from Prédhromo. ob Soxodvtas 
BePalovs—! dubia fidei.’ Cf. v. 43, e. Duk. Kivyta. He had 
probably been expelled by the opposite party. v. Cramer, ii. p. 33; Grote, 
yi. p. 285. 

(b.) OividSas. The siege of this place was the great object of the expedi- 
tion ; as this great and powerful town had from time immemorial. (del wore) 
sided against, the rest of Acarnania and Athens, Cf. ch. 82.1. 111, ¢. 
*Axeddos. The largest and most celebrated of Grecian rivers, equally famous 
in mythical and historical times, takes its rise in Mount Pindus, near a village 
now called Khaliki, probably a corruption of Chalcis. [v. Dion. Perieg. 496]. 
After flowing through the mountainous district of. the Dolopians and Agrzans, 
it entered the plain of Acarnania.and Atolia, near Stratus, and discharged 
itself into the Ionian sea, near Giniade. Its waters are of a whitish yellow or 
cream colour, hence its epithet in Hesiod’ Axedgév 7’ dpyupodlynv, Theog. 340 
(eopied by Dionys. Perteg. 433),,and its modern name of Aspro-potamo or the 
‘White River.’ Homer only mentions it once, but calls it the King of Rivers, 
[J1. xxi. 194]. Dr. Wordsworth says, ‘That the Achelous should have been 
generally considered in Greece as the. symbol and synonyme of water is pro- 
bably to be ascribed to its superiority in magnitude to the other streams of the 
Greek continent.’ [Greece, p. 12]. Of. Virg. Georg. i. 9, ‘Poculaque inventis 
Acheloia miscuit uvis.’ (So our own poet Lovelace says, ‘When flowing cups 
pass quickly round, with no assuaging Thames.’) For the classical passages in 
illustration of this symbolic use, see Macrob. Saturn. v. 18, and Eimsley. ad 
Eurip. Bacch. 519. In mythology, Achelous, as a river god, received especial 
honours ; he is also celebrated for his rivalry with Hercules for the possession 
of Deianira ; the horn wrenched off from the ‘Tauriformis’ god by Hercules, 
‘being metamorphosed into the Cornucopia. Cf. Apollod. ii. 7; Soph. Trach, 
9, 507; Diod. Sic. iv. 35; Paus. iii. 18,9; Ov. Met.ix. 1, 90, &c. ; Sen. Here. 
Git. 300. dvwbey piv. ‘The only way of removing the elitticulby tu to 
supply féwy from the preceding, and to take dyw0ev with Arn. as standing for 
-divw ‘ superné,’ high up the river, as we find it, iv. 108. We may tr. with Goll. 
‘superné quidem Stratum urbem, ubivero in mare influit, Gniadas preterfluens,’ 
BL. _ mepiipvalov—surroundiny with water, so as to insulate the 
city. Strabo mentions three. marshy lakes in this neighbourhood. The ques- 
tion as to whether these are alluded to by Thucyd. here is discussed by Colonel 
Leake. N. Greece, iii. p. 573. Cf. Arrian, Anab. vi. 14, 5. BI. ef. the 
description of Venice, Livy, x. 2. 

(c.) "Exwé8ev. These islands are said to have derived their name from 
‘the Echinus, or sea-urchin, in consequence of their sharp and prickly outlines. 
Homer calls them éxivai, Jl. ii, 625, and speaks of them as inhabited, and 
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sending a contingent of forty ships to the Greek force against Troy, under a 
distinguished warrior named Meges. “Later writers mention them as rugged 
and desolate. The chief of them was Dulichium ; Hom. Od. ‘i. 245, ix. 24, 
xiv. 397, &c.; Strabo, x. 456; which'some writers identify with Dolicha; which 
appears, however, to be too small to answer the description of Homer. Nor does 
the position tally with the island as described by Homer. Dodwell supposes it to 
have been submerged by a violent convulsion of nature, and says some Greek 
sailors told him of an island seven’ miles long, which was submerged by the 
ocean. Herodotus [ii. 10] alludes to the fact of ‘their being gradually united to 
the mainland. Cf. Paus. viii.24, rr; Ov. Met. viii. 588. But both of these 
writers were ignorant of the fact, known to modern writers on physical 
geography, that, after a certain point, this junction of the islands off the mouth 
of a river to the mainland ceases, the superfluous alluvial deposit being swept 
away (as at the mouths of the Nile and Danube) by the irresistible force of the 
deep sea. Pliny (iv. 12, 19) enumerates nine of the Echinades, other writers men- 
tion only four, as Ovid. Strabo calls them ‘very numerous.’ obSty arré- 
xovora, Cf. oddéva xpévov. Supra, c. 84, a. apooxot ael.—is constantly 
making alluvial deposit. dow Tay viirwv al Hrelpwvrar.—and some 
of the islands have been wnited with the mainland, lit., continentalized, made into 
continent. Cf. Herod. ii. 10, kal odk Hxicra’Axedwou, bs péwy Sc’ ’Axapvavlys 
kal éfels és Oddaccay THv’Exwdiwv vncwy tas tyloeas Hin Hrretpov memolnxe, 
The verb has been employed by the imitators of Thucydides, vide Bl. 

is 8 kal mdoas, K. T. A. ‘There is every reason for believing that this may 
be the case with all, after no very great lapse of time.’ On this use of éAmls cf. 
iI, a Tis Tporxaoews k.T.A. v. Jelf, § 898, 3. 

To ph oxeSdvvveOar Eiv8erpor ylyvovrar.—‘ mutually serve to connect the 
alluvium, in consequence of its not being dispersed.’ K.and D. P. prefers the 
reading Td uy, but Madvig observes, where the infinitive thus used expresses 
the consequence and not the cause, it should properly follow the verb. Cf. ch. 
48. ¢. gtvdecuos 5’ Fv atrois ta EUAa. ‘The woodwork served as a frame 
to hold the bricks together,’ I believe myself that the collocation shows rfs 
mpocxwaews to be the latter of two nouns, whereof rG-yh-cxeddvvvebay, is (4. e. 
stands for) the former; and that the dative is simply an instrumental one. Tr. 
are, from the non-dispersion of the alluvial deposit, bound together as in a chain. 
Tapaddaé.—‘ obliquely,’ in a sort of quincunx order; *_"_*,° ‘schrage gegen 
einander.’ K. Cf. Lobeck ad. Soph. 4j., 1087, whereas kara orotyov is in 
parallel lines, ' 2 2 3! bre 8} GAGoOa airév. ‘ When as the 
legend goes,’ &c. For this use of 5) see supra. Cf. Arist. Lysist. 523. The 
verb refers to actual wandering, not, I think, as some have suggested, to mental 
hallucination, though the latter meaning may be supported. Soph. Aj. v. 23. 
Sapdrov. For the best comment on this phrase see the opening of Ausch. 
Eumenides. Cf. Thue. vii. 80. belrovra, obscure significantem. 
ms, not 4, is used, because no particular spot is specified, ‘a country such 
that” For this peculiar force of Sorts, in introducing the especial attribute of 
the object, its real property, or differentia, see Jelf, § 816. b. For apy dy see 
Jelf, § 848. So Madvig; mpl a» is only used in this way after a negative ex- 
pressed or implied. pire—not ovr, because it is the command 
itself which is as it were here quoted, which would be of course expressed by 
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pire, Cf, Soph, Phil, 1409. pire ye mply av r&v tuerépuv dins pidwr, 
mai Iolavros. pepracpevns—rendered unclean for him to be in. 
Slarra—a place sufficient to support life. For this sense of diara, nearly 
equivalent to our ‘home,’ see Arist. Eth. Nic. i, vi.; Thue. ii. 16. A, ef. 
Philost. v. Herod, 562, dlaira rG cdpare éwirndela. Compare the use of rpopiy 
in Soph, Gd. Col. 362; Phil. 32, &c. Ouydorevoee—founded a 
dominion, Aeydpeva, z.e., Thucyd. does not vouch for the story. See what 
is said supra, c. 23, and cf. Herod. vii, 152. éyw d¢ dethw Aé-yew Ta Aeysueva, 
téBec Oa yé perv Gv ob ravrdracw ddelru. éravupla, Koupiris was 
its ancient name according to the Scholiast. Cf. Strabo, x. 2, 8 and 3. 


CuaptEer CIII.—dvip avr’ av8pds. The first instance of such an exchange 
says Bl. The first recorded instance. K. P. cf. v. 3, where a similar ex- 
change is mentioned. He observes also that édev@épovs implies that the slav 
were sold, 


APPENDIX I. 


On Boox II. c. 90. éml rhv daurady yp. 


THE controversy which this passage has excited would fill a moderate volume. 
Mr. Grote alone has devoted to it ten octavo pages of very small print. Under 
these circumstances, I can merely give what appears to be the most plausible 
interpretation, and reply to the objections which have been urged against it. 
I should tr. ‘ The Peloponnesians getting under weigh at daybreak, directed their 
course in a column four abreast upon their own coast, inward, in the direction 
of the gulf, with the right wing leading, in which order also they had been lying 
at their moorings.’ Mr. Grote, on the other hand, interprets émt ri éaurav yi 
as the Athenians’ own land, meaning thereby the northern shore of the gulf, 
in the neighbourhood of Naupactus. No one, I imagine, would naturally 
adopt this view. It is only tolerable if the objections against the other be 
fatal, Let us examine them. 

(1.) ‘Though the Scholiast explains ér! by wapd, it is impossible for it to 
have any such meaning. With an accusative éri must mean against, with 
hostile intent, and this meaning is inconsistent with the above interpretation.’ 
I have already intimated my belief that hostile intent is a secondary not a 
primary meaning of él with the accusative [i. 30, 4. 54. a]. The primary 
meaning is ‘motion on to a fixed point.’ The secondary notion flows from this, 
and is connected with the actual meeting or confronting that which is hostile 
to us; the actual coming into contact with opposition. That éi followed by 
an accusative does not of necessity connote ‘hostile purpose,’ may be seen hy 
many examples furnished by the Lexicons and grammars. In the present case 
we need not go far for an instance very much to the point. Fiom the eighty- 
sixth chapter we learn wapém)evce 5é xal 6 Bopylwr éml 1d ‘Ploy 7 Modoxprxdv 
.. . Fv be robro wey 7d ‘Ploy pldvov rots’ AOnvalos. I do not therefore at all 
accept the necessity for any such meaning as ‘hostile purpose.’ The prepo- 
sition I believe has its original meaning, and I compare to it our own military 
usage of the preposition ‘upon,’ which does not mean ‘on the top of anything,’ 
as a foreigner might suppose, but in the direction of—e. g. ‘the advanced guard 
will move upon Quatre Bras.’ It is here employed rather than wapd, because 
the coast, as the map shows, makes a sweep upward to the north. Conse- 
quently the fleet in advancing, éoW tof «é\7ov, would naturally seem to be 
advancing upon it, rather than parallel to it; just as Phormion, c. 86, ad- 
vanced upon the promontory of Rhium. There was also more occasion to 
employ the accusative, as the genitive was wanted to express the general 
direction, the ultimate object of their course éow Tod Ké\rov. 
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Arnold has weakened his own case greatly by referring to él cum dativo. 
He does not, however, by any means say what Mr. Grote puts into his mouth ; 
neither does he ‘assign to éri with an accusative a sense which he himself 
admits it only has with a dative.’ On the contrary, he claims for éf with an 
accusative a ‘mixed notion,’ of which éri with a dative forms part. On the 
other hand, he shows no clear perception of the distinction between ‘motion 
upon a point’ [the accusative] and ‘rest at a point, [the dative]. 

(2.) ‘Arnold explains rhv éaurGv yjv by Sicyon and Corinth, because some 
of the ships came from these places, They are too distant ; the explanation is 
far fetched and improbable ; besides it is true of only part of the Peloponnesian 
fleet.’ Here again Arn. damages his own case. Surely a Peloponnesian fleet 
might consider Peloponnesus as 7 éavrév yf, without descending into particu- 
lars. At any rate, it was quite as much so as the northern coast could be 4 
éaura&v yj to the Athenians. Things are not described in ordinary narrative as 
in a catalogue or inventory. In ch. 39, we have the whole Peloponnesian 
party described as oi Aaxedaudrcor, because, as I have there said, ‘the Lace- 
dzemonians’ stood for, and symbolized to the Athenian mind the aggregate of 
their adversaries. So we speak of the French invasion of Russia, though it 
was largely participated in by Germans and Italians. A somewhat similar 
way of speaking is quite excusable here. 

(3.) ‘If the Peloponnesian coast had been ‘hugged’ by the enemy’s fleet, 
Phormion could have had no cause for alarm concerning Naupactus.’ Why 
not? Phormion was outside of the straits, Naupactus within them. Suppose 
him to have remained outside, and the Peloponnesian fleet to have continued 
their course to Panormus, what was 10 hinder them from making a sudden 
dash across before he could double the promontory of Antirhium and come to 
the rescue? Besides, a glance at the map will show that a fleet sailing from 
Rhium, upon the Achzan coast, i.e. towards Drepanum, would steer nearly 
N.N.E. One or two more points of northing would put their heads in a direct 
line for Naupactus. Phormion might well then suppose (vouloas) that they 
would probably make for that place. Had they been making straight for 
Naupactus, it would, despite of what Mr. Grote says, have been a case of 
‘seeing,’ not ‘believing.’ If a French flotilla were seen to quit Boulogne and 
“move upon,’ ‘make for’ (r\eiy él), Cape Grisnez, I conceive that an English 
fleet stationed opposite them, might well be alarmed for the safety of Dover, 
and would not be justified in remaining at anchor. This would be particularly 
the case if the enemy’s fleet consisted of screw steamers, to which the ancient 
triremes may be considered in some respect analogous on account of their 
power of rowing against the wind. 

These are I believe the most important objections which can be urged 
against the interpretation of the passage which I have given. On the other 
hand, the meaning advocated by Mr. Grote is so incompatible with the ordinary 
usage of éaurdy that he has endeavoured to fortify it by a very large collection 
of what he appears to consider similar instances. I cannot agree that the large 
majority are at all similar. With all proper deference, I must say Mr. Grote 
seems to have mistaken the real point at issue. It is not whether the reflexive 
‘éavrév may not be referred to more than one sort of antecedent, but whether 
jt is ever found where the antecedent would properly demand the demonstrative 
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pronoun instead. In the present case, Mr. Grote himself would readily sub- 
stitute avrdv or éxelywy ; in most of the cases cited by him it would be utterly 
impossible to do so—e.g. iv. 97, ef mov rls twa Woe exOpdy éavrod: ii. 95, 
Tlepdlkxas adr@ trocyduevos, el’ APnvators SiaddAdéecev davrov: Anab. iv. 7. 13.5 
Aivéas—liwv twa Odovra ws plyovra éavrév, érirdapBdverar ws abrov Kwvowr : 
Mem. iv. 3. t4, 6 Hdtos ovk érerpémes Tots dvOpwros éaurdv dxpiBOs dpav, &c. 
In these cases if Mr. Grote alters the reflexive pronoun into the demonstrative, 
he will obtain either no meaning at all, or one directly contrary to what the 
author intended. But here, upon his hypothesis of the author’s intention, 
according to his own showing, a similar alteration would give the meaning with 
certainty and clearness. In short, we want to know whether we can have the 
reflexive pronoun in cases where we should have anticipated the demonstrative. 
Nothing is proved in favour of the affirmative by producing cases where it is 
impossible to expect the demonstrative at all. 

One class of instances adduced by Mr. Grote it is perhaps desirable to notice, 
because they involve a principle important to the younger scholar, which is not 
very prominently brought forward in grammars and commentaries. Mr. Grote 
justifies his loose way of taking éavrdy here, by the fact that éavrot and éxelvou 
are sometimes found in the same sentence, in reference to the same person. 
This is true ; but a very cursory examination of Mr. Grote’s passages will show 
that they do not prove much in favour of his conclusion. ‘The first is ii. 13, 
Tlepuxdfjs troromhoas, Sri’ Apxldauos airG kévos dy ériyxave, wi) Toddaxts, 7 
airds i5lg BovrAduevos xaplfecOar Tods dypols abrod wapadlry Kal wh Sywon, H 
kat Aaxedauovluy Kedevodvrwy éml diaBorG TH EavtTod yévyrar rolro, womep 
Kal Ta dyn édadbve mpoettrov evexa exelvov, mponybpeve x.7.X. But here all is 
quite regular. Anyone acquainted with the genius of the language, will per- 
ceive that the introduction of the word mpocirov completely changes the point 
of view from which the person is regarded, and with it the pronoun by which 
he is designated. 6 srororjoas must have the reflexive, because both refer to 
the same person ; oi zpoelrovres on the contrary would naturally speak of him 
as éxelvos. 

Again iv. 99, Of 5¢ Bowrot drexplvayro, ef pev &v Ti Bowrla elo [ot A@y- 
vatou], dmiovras éx THs éavtav dropdperOar Ta opéerepa’ el be ev TH exelvov, 
abrovs yeyvioxew Td wornTéov. In this most interesting passage [see Commen- 
tary ad locum], the whole thing turns upon the fact that the dispute about 
locality is described strictly from the Beotian point of view. The Beotian 
herald “had orders to say if Delium was theirs (éavrdv) the Athenians might 
depart on certain terms; if it belonged to the other party (éxetvwv), they of 
course could do as they chose with their own. 
| In Xen. Hell. i. 1. 27, éavrGv refers to the generals as regarded by them- 
selves, and éxelvwy to the same generals, as regarded by those who had to elect 
them. The pronouns could not be interchanged without violating the sense, 
and neither this, nor either of the two previous passages, afford the least 
countenance to such a misapplication of the reflexive pronoun, as Mr. Grote’s 
translation of the present one appears to me to exhibit. 
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On THE GREEK AORIST, 


In a work published some time ago,* I endeavoured to give such an explanation 
of the Greek Aorist as might make the subject intelligible to the young scholar. 
I did not imagine that I was advancing any novel doctrine, or, in fact, doing 
more than expanding and applying the principle of which the very name of 
the tense is significant. But though some scholars of reputation have given 
a general assent to the theory which I then maintained, others have kindly 
favoured me with the statement of their doubts and difficulties upon the whole 
matter. It has, therefore, for some years been my object to weigh very carefully 
all usages of the Aorist presenting any peculiarity which my somewhat scanty 
reading has supplied. I hope to be enabled hereafter to treat the whole subject 
in an extended form. At present I am only anxious to give my general conclu- 
sions, so far as they are necessary for the understanding of those allusions to 
the subject which the foregoing notes contain. : 

I would propose then to arrive at the meaning of the Aorist, as a tense of the 
Greek Verb, by the process of exhaustion. 

We can only comprehend the true mutual relation of the tenses, or times, ex- 
pressed hy the verb, by regarding them from one fixed point of view, 

Such a central stand-point in time, as the individual himself is in space, is 
found in the present. 

All other tenses or times must take up their position on one side of this or the 
other, 

First then of those behind it :— 

(1.) One denotes an action simply past in reference to this point: the past 
in reference to the present, This is the proper perfect. 

(2.) Another denotes an action past in a complex or two-fold way: 7.¢., past 
in reference to some point of time, which is itself past in reference to the present, 
‘The past in reference to the past. This is the pluperfect, 

(3.) Another denotes an action in a state of passing, and arrested at some 
given point, which point is either the present, or past; perhaps, strictly speaking, 
always the last, This is the imperfect. 

We have next to consider those times which lie at the other side of the 
present, ; 

(1.) One denotes an action future in respect of the present, without standing 
in determinate relation to any other point of time. Future in reference to the 
present. The future, commonly so called. 
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(2.) Another denotes an action future in respect of the present, but past in 
reference to some determinate point which is itself future in respect of the 
present. The future in reference to the present, but past in reference to future 
time. The second Suture, or future perfect. 

This is an exhaustive analysis of the notion of time, or tense, as employed in 
the description of action, and yet we have not included the Aorist, 

Or, again, to take another method of analysis :— 

Every action is either complete or incomplete. 

Complete or incomplete in present time. Perfect [I have’’], or present, 

Complete or incomplete in past time. Pluperfect, or imperfect. 

Complete or incomplete in future time. Future perfect, or future. 

Here then we have a complete apparatus of tense or time for describing any 
action in its temporal relation to any other action. When suchis our object we 
employ one of the above forms. But we may also merely mean to declare the 
occurrence of an action without any object of the sort. Most languages employ 
for that purpose one of the same tenses as would have been employed had the 
expression of a temporal relation been required. The Greeks, I believe, “ far 
more accurate speakers and thinkers than ourselves,” seeing that a tense 
properly connoting a special temporal relation, ought not to be used where none 
such is implied, adopted a narrative tense, to serve simply as such, without any 
connotation of the relations of time at all. This tense was the Aorist, or in- 
definite, indeterminate tense; and they made use of it when they merely wanted 
to say that something had happened, without stopping to give any special infor- 
mation concerning the relation in time of this something to anything else ; 
when, in short, the fact was prominent in their mind, and the time of the fact 
altogether subordinate. 

To this usage belong the great mass of Aorists which encounter us in narrative, 
It is needless to give examples ; some few have been pointed out in the foregoing 
notes, 

But there are several particular usages of the Aorist which so strongly illus- 
trate the principle, that it may be instructive to refer very briefly to them. 

First then, we have that common and acknowledged use of the Aorist, wherein 
it is said to resemble the imperfect, andis predicated of anything ‘wont to happen.’ 
€. g. Braye Sia. Eur. Med. yijpa 7d ppovely edidatay Antig., last line. ai 5é 
Huplas modes, Kav eB ris olkA pgdlws kadvBpicay. ‘Cid. Col. 1535. welfous 5’ dras 
bray dpyic0G Salpwy olxors drédwxev. Med. v..130. ewavoe., Ibid. 245. éxoluice, 
Ajax, v. 674. Instances, indeed, are quite innumerable. Now to consider these 
identical with the notion of habitual or continued action described by the imper- 
fect, seems to me altogether fallacious and unphilosophical. They describe what 
has happened, is happening, and willhappenagain. To limit the action or event 
to any particular time would destroy the whole force of the expression, No 
special time is connoted, and therefore we have the true Aorist, or indetermi- 
nate tense. The Latins conveyed the same force more clumsily by the perfect, 
Mollivit aversos Penates. Dedusxit corpore febres. Horace. Illius immense 
vuperunt horrea menses. Virgil, Georg. i. 49, where Forbiger observes, ‘ signi- 
ficatione Aoristi Greeci pro ‘rumpere solent,’ quod ita explices. ‘Jam aliquoties 
ruperunt, ideoque eddem rerum conditione redeunte, etiam nunc rumpunt, et 


posthac rumpent.’’ 
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In close connexion with this we have another usage of the Aorist, which is 
said to be nearly equivalent to the present. This occurs where the connotation 
of pure past time is clearly inappropriate, and where the action described by 
the Aorist is generalized so as to take in the notion of the present. Thus Dr. 
Peile explains €xowa, Choeph. v. 410,—‘I am in the predicament of one that 
before now has beaten—and hence, a beater, or one that beats.’ We may com- 
pare érrnia Ovpuov- Md. Col. 1465. ‘I am in a state of terror.” émjveca. 
Ajax, v. 536; Elect. 1322; Alcest. 1047; erevéa; S. C. T. 835. eppita, Ajax, 
674, and Trach. 1044. Rost. § 131, notices this class of cases as one expressed 
in all other languages by the present, and rightly I think translates them ¢yédaca, 
‘Ich muss lachen.’ @uwta, ‘Ich muss seufzen,’ &c. 

From this indefinite acceptation of the tense, refusing, as it were, to connote 
any exact temporal relation, we find grammarians and commentators telling us 
that it stands first for one tense, then for another, as e.g. for the Pluperfect, 
Buttmann, Large Gr. Gr. Of this no further proof is requisite than an 
examination of that carefully edited and popular school-book, Kenophon’s 
Anabasis, by Macmichael, Grammar School Classics, 1851. There ‘we find, 
without advancing beyond lib. i. the aorist said to be put for the future [i. 2. 2.], 
for the pluperfect [i. 4. 5], for the perfect [i. 6. 6], indifferently with the 
imperfect [i..9. 19]. Now, it is impossible to conceive that the Greeks can 
have interchanged their tenses in this wild way. What we should say is, that, 
in any of the above cases, had the writer wished accurately to connote the time 
of the fact, and not simply to mention it, he might have used the perfect instead 
of the aorist, &c. It is from the wide circumference of meaning which this 
indeterminate sense of the aorist embraces, that it seems to trespass upon the 
province of the other tenses. Nay, it does so even with regard to the future, 
which is a source of no small difficulty and vexation to those commentators 
who persist in fixing upon it a definite connotation of past time. Such, for 
instance, is its employment after verbs of promising, with an obviously future 
force, e.g., brooxdpuevos adtois uh mpdober ravcacbat, mplv avrods KaTayd-yot olkade, 
Xen. Anab, i. 2.2. Kalmept wey robrwv tréoxerd wor BovredcacOat, Ibid. ii. 
3. 20. ovdk ob» xp Tol Oavdrov TH Sula miorevoavras xetpovy Bovrevoacbat, 
Thue. iii. 46, said of the still pendant decision. elxds dé elvac roANods drody- 
POivat éfw, vi. 49, of a probable case, upon which Géll. remarks: ‘Aoristus pro 
futuro post elxés, édmis et similia frequens est.’ 4 wjrnp viv pev olerar TuxdvTa 
Me TGV Sixalwv map’ buiv Uroddtandar [Reiske e conject. troddéeoPat] Kat Thy 
dderpyv éxddoew, Dem. p. 842. 21. Here we have of two future events, the 
aorist and future infinitives in conjunction, In a similar manner elep ydp Te 
kal avruc’ ‘Odvpmeos ov« éréXeroev, éx Te kal dpe Terel oby Te weydhy amérioav, 
Il. A. 160, we have both tenses together, and as the fact denoted by the last 
depends upon the first, it is absurd to say that it is more certain. And in the 
other moods, we may remark the same connexion with the future, e.g. éreidav 
deurvacwmev, Anabd, iv. 6. 17, is said of a problematical event. I believe that a 
similar absence of temporal connotation is found sometimes with respect to the 
aor. part. Tov Evprokeyoavtwy mpotyovres, Thuc. i. 18, must, in its collo- 
cation, be nearly equivalent to guyyudywr. From this it follows, not that 
the aorist is indifferently substitutable for any other tense, but that it may 
stand for any tense, where the notion of the time connoted by that tense is 
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absent from the writer’s thoughts. No tense limiting action to time would 
seem so proper as the édéfaca, John, xvii. 4, or of wh lddvres kal morevoarrés, 
XX. 29. 

From the absence of all connotation of time properly so called, comes that 
very curious use of the aorist, to express, so to speak, acts not. defined. as 
happening at any time at all, These-could not properly be described. by any 
tense specifying an actual time of ocourrence, and it strongly supports our 
theory of the aorist to find that the aorist alone is.employed for the purpose. 
We find it accordingly. in the description of unfulfilled purposes, and intended, 
though incomplete, actions. See e.g, Soph. 4j. 1105-6. 


MEN. Slkaca yap rbvd’ edruxety wrelvavra, pe ; 
TEYK. xrelyayra, dewdy 7 elras & nal ffs Garay. 


Here the aorist has the sense of ‘was my slayer,’ i.e., in intention, though not 
‘in fact. The usage perfectly agrees with our theory of the aorist. That of the 
great Hermann does not seem very intelligible: ‘ Preesens prohibitum esse 
facere, Aoristus fecisse sed sine effectu significat.’ How to kill a man without 
effecting» his death, seems rather a difficulty. Elmsley [Heraclide, 1000] 
dogmatically asserts—‘ Aoristus ejusque participium hanc significationem 
respuunt.’ But cf. éerewa o’ dvra, addressed to living person, Jon, v. 1291, 
xrelvaca, Andromeda, v. 811, Kdéwas, Cid. Col. v. 1008, said of an action, 
attempted, but never-carried into execution. In Ken. Anab. ii. 6. 4, we find 
é0avarwOn said of a person still alive, in fact, only sentenced to death; and 
Herod. vii. ro. 2, supplies us with a very curious instance, ov« dv dudorépy 
ogi éxdpyoe said of what is future and hypothetical. 

The general conclusion, therefore, at which we arrive is, that the aorist is 
properly a narrative tense, not connoting any one particular determinate notion 
of time, and that accordingly it is employed of actions or events occurring 
under all sorts of relations of time. Hence the attempt to assign to it any 
special temporal connotation tends to confound it with other tenses, and obscure 
the true metaphysical conception of its nature. Thisis, I think, the fault of Butt- 
mann’s theory, so generally accepted, that the aorist signifies momentary action. 
It is very true that, generally, the aorist is used to describe momentary actions. 
But this must be so from the nature of the case, where the act is not determined 
either in its occurrence or progress by defining its temporal relation to other 
actions Momentary, in the sense of lasting for a moment, cannot be assigned 
as its essential signification to the aorist. Many actions described by the 
aorist last for a long time, and many actions lasting only for a moment, are 
described by the other tenses. Want of space forbids the enumeration of passages 
which I had selected in illustration. It is enough to quote Buttmann’s own 
translator, who cites Jl. a. 437-8, where the acts described by the aorist are ef 
as long duration as those described by the imperfect. Cf. note on mpotrage kal 
éxédeve, Thue. iii. 112. Similarly, Ido not think it right to assign, as Jelf, 
and Mr. Shilleto [De Falsé Legatione, p. 181), to the aorist, as its distinctive 
sense, a meaning which is admitted to be proper to the perfect, i.e., to have 
completed an action. The latter, e.g. tr. Thuc. vi. 23, éxmdeiy.... éxdedoat, 
to commence the voyage, to have finished the voyage. What then is éxmerdev- 
xévac? Why should not the first mean now to be sailing, and the second speak 
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merely in general terms, to sail? Indeed, in the second passage quoted b 
Mr. Shilleto, he seems to adopt a similar principle of explanation, e. g. viii. 46, 
where he translates éhevOepod», ‘to liberate,’ édevOepGoat, not to apply the principle 
in liberating. It is to be wished that Mr. Shilleto would turn his attention to 
the subject, as he is of all persons best qualified to elucidate it. There are 
many subordinate questions which would be benefited by such an investigation. 
I do not, for instance, think the common rules about yu with the imperative 
pres. and aor. subjunctive, quite satisfactory. Can it be proved that the first 
is always general, and the latter particular? It may be particular, when fol- 
lowed by some particular objective case, but is it so universally? What, then, 
are we to make of Soph. Elect. vv. 383-4, 

pds Tatra ppdtov, due wy 100” Yorepov 

mafotca pep. 

Is not wh KAérre rather don’t be stealing now, Hibernicé, don’t be after 
stealing, and ph Kdépys, ‘don’t steal,’ and, don’t steal some particular thing, 
when that particular thing is mentioned ? 

By way of conclusion, I would remark that we may answer the old stock 
question [Elmsley ad Medea, 78] very easily on the above principles. 

_ mpw decrvetv—‘ before I am supping,’ t.e., before I go to supper. 
mplv Sedecrvnxévar— ‘before I have done supper,’ t.e., before supper is over. 
apw Seurvijoat—perfectly general. Before supper time. 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


LIB. I, 


CHAPTER 


I. (@.) que unguam gesta sunt. The ref. is Bloomfield’s. But the 
parallelism is removed if we tr. ‘ which have ever been waged.’ 
VI. (a.) é rots rpSro may perhaps stand as a nominative, the whole 
three words having coalesced into one from habit, and being 
so declined ; cf. éorw ére and similar phrases. 
(6.) for ‘distinctus,’ leg. ‘discinctus.’ 
(d.) yet one Schol. has afriov airg ris Hrtyns éyévero. It is not 
easy to see how. 
X. (a.) for ‘participle,’ leg. ‘ particle.’ 
XIII. (e.) after Bl. read ‘take wore with 64 and tr. ‘always, as 1 
suppose for certain, had a mart.’ 
XXIX. (b.) for tevéavres, leg. Sevtavres—the £ has slipped in more than 
once. 
XXXII. 6.) ad fin., ‘cf. by all means. Dem. de Cor. p. 277, els rhv 
értovoav mudalay K.T.d.’ 

XXXIV. (.) ad fin., ‘or perhaps we may refer Seouévors to the speakers, — 
‘30 that you may not in a matter of deceit be led astray by them, 
and in a matter of open request refuse us assistance.’ ’ 

XLII. (c.) ad fin., ‘7d does not, of course, appertain to the infinitive, but 
7d wdéov is the object of éxew.’ 
L. (a.) ad fin., ‘perhaps, after all, the term is intentionally technical ; 
‘ performing the operation of the dtexAots upon the dispersed 
ships ;—charging them over and over again.’’ 
LXVI. (a.) for Evppwow, leg. Evppioow, and for Euppnow, leg. Evgpnoow. 
LXIX. (c.) ad fin., for ‘supra a,’ leg. ‘supra b.’ 
LXXVIII. (b.) for 45%, leg. #5n, and ibid., ciii. (6). 
XC. (c.) for pexpl ov, leg. ob. 
XCVILI. (b.) after ‘importance,’ add see Appendix IT. 
CVII. (b.) after xwrtoew, transpose ‘and éuedAov, &c.,’ to the end of 
the sentence. 
QOVIIL @.) deg. ‘in all amounting to.’ 
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LIBRARY HISTORY of FRANCE, in 5 vols. 8vo. By Eyre Evans 
Crowm Vou..I. 14s, Vou. II. 15s. Vou. IIT. 18s, Vou. IV..uearly ready. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of FRANCE. By the late Sir Jamzs 
STEPHEN, LL.D. 2 vols, 8vo. 24. 


The HISTORY of GREECE, By C. Turrtwatt, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of St. David’s. 8 vols. 8vo. £3;, or in 8 vols. fep. 28s. 

The TALE of the GREAT PERSIAN WAR, from the Histories of 
Herodotus.. By the Rey. G. W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trin. Coll. Oxon. 
Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ANCIENT HISTORY of EGYPT, ASSYRIA, and BABYLONIA. By 
the Author of ‘Amy Herbert.’ Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


CRITICAL HISTORY of the LANGUAGE and LITERATURE of 
Ancient. Greece. By WILLIAM Mux, of Caldwell. 5 vols. 8vo. £3 9s. 


HISTORY of the LITERATURE of ANCIENT GREECE. By Pro- 
fessor K.O. MtLizr. Translated by the Right Hon. Sir GrorGE CoRNE- 
WALL LEWIS, Bart, and by JJW. Donatpson, D.D. 8 vols. 8vo. 86s. 

HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE, By the Rev. 
CHARLES MERIVALE, B.D. 7 vols. 8vo. with Maps, £5. 


The FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC: a Short History of the Last 
Century of the Commonwealth. By the Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE, B.D. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from its Origin 
in Greece tothe Present Day. By Grorcr Henry Lewes.. Revised and. 
enlarged Edition. 8vo, 16s. ; 

HISTORY of the INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. By Wiutnam Waewett, 


D.D. F.R.S, Master of Trin, Coll. Cantab, Third Edition. 


3 vols, crown 
80, 24s, 
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CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review, By the Right Hon. Lorp MacavLAayY. 


Lisprary EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
TRAVELLER’s EDITION, in 1 vol. 21s. 

In PockEr VoLuMES, 3 vols. fep. 21s. 
PEOPLE’s EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. &s. 


EGYPT'S PLACE in UNIVERSAL HISTORY; an Historical Investi- 
gation. By 0. C. J. Buysen, D.D. Translated by C. H. CoTrrenn, M.A. 
With many Illustrations. 4 vols. vo. £5 8s. Vor. V. is nearly ready. 

MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY; comprising a General In- 
Lear ge ad of Universal History, and a series of Separate Histories, 

‘cp. 8vo. 10s. 


HISTORICAL and CHRONOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA, presenting 
in a brief and convenient form Chronological Notices of all the Great Events 
of Universal History. By B. B. Woopwagp, F.8.A. Librarian to the Queen. 

[In the press. 


HISTORY of CHRISTIAN MISSIONS; their Agents and their Results 
By T..W. M. Marswany. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


HISTORY of the EARLY CHURCH, from the First Preaching of the 


Gospel to the Council of Nicea, A.D. 825. By the Author of ‘Amy Herbert.’ 
Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


HISTORY of WESLEYAN METHODISM. By Gerorce Smita, 
F.A.S. New Edition, with Portraits, in 31 parts. Price 6d. each. 


HISTORY of MODERN MUSIC; a Course of Lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution. By Jonw Hu1ziaH, Professor of Vocal Music in 
King’s College and in Queen’s College, London. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


HISTORY of MEDICINE, from the Earliest Ages to the Present 
Time. By Epwarp Mrryon, M.D. F.G.8. Vol. I. &vo. 12s. 6d, 





Biography and Memoirs. 


SIR JOHN ELLIOT, a Biography: 1590—1632. By Jonn Forster. 
With Two Portraits on Steel from the Originals at Port Eliot. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 30s. 


LETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS BACON, including all his Occa- 


sional Works. Collected and edited, with a Commentary, by J. SPEDDING, 
Trin, Coll. Cantab. Vous. I. and II. 8vo. 24s, 


LIFE of ROBERT STEPHENSON, F.R.S. By J. C. JEAFFRESON, 
Barrister-at-Law; and W1nt1am Pos, F.R.S, Memb. Inst. Civ. Eng. 
With 2 Portraits and many Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


APOLOGIA pro VITA SUA: being a Reply to a Pamphlet entitled 
“What then does Dr. Newman mean?’? By Joun Henry NEWMAN, D.D. 
Svo. 14s. 
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LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. By the Rev. G. R. Giete, 


M.A. Popular Edition, carefully revised; with copious Additions. Crown 
8vo. 5s. 


Brialmont and Gleig’s Life of the Duke of Wellington. 4 vols. 
8vo. with Illustrations, £2 14s. 


Life of the Duke of Wellington, partly from the French of M. 


BRIALMONT, partly from Original Documents. By the Rev. G. R 
GLEIG, M.A. 8vo. with Portrait, lis. 


FATHER MATHEW: a Biography. By Jouw Francis Maguire, 
M.P. Second Edition, with Portrait. Post 8vo. 12s, 6d. 


Rome; its Ruler and its Institutions. By the same Author. New 
Edition in preparation. 


LIFE of AMELIA WILHELMINA SIEVEKING, from the German. 


Edited, with the Author’s sanction, by CATHERINE WINKWorRTH. Post 8vo. 
with Portrait, 12s. , 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS from Italy and Switzerland, 
translated by Lapy Watact, Third Edition, with Notice of MENDEL- 
ssoun’s Life and Works, by Henry F. Coortry; and Letters from 1833 to 


1847, translated by Lady WALLACE. New Edition, with Portrait. 2 vols. 
crown S8vo. 5s. each. 


DIARIES of a LADY of QUALITY, from 1797 to 1844. Edited, with 
Notes, by A. Hayward, Q.C. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the late WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, M.P. 
for the County of York during nearly 30 Years. By J.S. Harrorp, D.C.L. 
F.R.S. Post 8vo. 7s. 

LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of THEODORE PARKER. By 
JoHN Weiss. With 2 Portraits and 19 Wood Engravings. 2 vols. Svo. 30s. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE of WESLEY. Fifth Edition. Edited by the Rev. 
Cc. C. Sournry, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THOMAS MOORE’S MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, and ‘CORRESPOND- 


ENCE. Edited and abridged from the First Edition by Earl RussEL1. 
Square crown 8vo. with 8 Portraits, 12s. 6d. 


MEMOIR of the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH. By his Daughter, Lady 


Hoxtanp. With a Selection from his Letters, edited by Mrs. AUSTIN. 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


LIFE of WILLIAM WARBURTON, D.D. Bishop of Gloucester from 
1760 to 1779. By the Rey. J. S. Watson, M.A. 8vo. with Portrait, 18s. 


FASTI EBORACENSES: Lives of the Archbishops of York. By the 
Jate Rev. W. H. Dixon, M.A. Edited and enlarged by the Rev. J. RAINE, 


MA. an 2vols. Vol. I. comprising the lives to the Death of Edward III. 
vo. 15s. 


VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir Bernarp Burke, Ulster 


King of Arms. First, Srconp, and Tuirp SERIES. 3 vols. ¢rown Svo. 
12s. 6d. each, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. By Nassau W. Sexior. Post 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 


ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. By the Right Hon. 
Sir J. StepHen, LL.D. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 14s. 


ARAGO’S BIOGRAPHIES of DISTINGUISHED SCIENTIFIC MEN. 


By Francois ARAGO. Translated by Admiral W. H. Smyru, F.B.S. the 
Rev. B. PowELL, M.A. and R. Grant, M.A. 8vo. 18s. 


MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: Memoirs, Sketches, and 


Brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of All Ages and Nations. 
Fep. 8vo. 10s. 
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Criticism, Philosophy, Polity, Sc. 


PAPINIAN: a Dialogue on State Affairs between a Constitutional 
Lawyer and a Country Gentleman about to enter Public Life. By GEoRGE 
ATKINSON, B.A. Oxon. Serjeant-at-Law. Post 8vo. 5s. 


On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. By Jonn Sruart Mut. 
Second Edition, 8vo. 9s. 


Dissertations and Diseussions. By the same Author. 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 24s. 


On Liberty. By the same Author. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Principles of Political Economy. By the same. Fifth Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive. By the same. 
Fifth Edition. Two vols. 8vo. 25s. 

Utilitarianism. By the same. 8vo. 5s. 


LORD BACON’S WORKS, collected and edited by R. L. Exrts, AMeAs 
J. SpEDpING, M.A. and D. D.Hxratu. Vols. I. to V. Philosophical Works 
5 vols. 8vo. £4 6s. Vous. Vi.and VIL. Literary and Professional Works 
2 vols. £1 16s. 

BACON’S ESSAYS with ANNOTATIONS. By R. Waarecy, D.D. 
late Archbishop of Dublin. Sixth Edition. 8vo.10s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of LOGIC. By R. Wuarery, D.D. late Archbishop of 
Dublin. Ninth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Elements of Rhetoric. By the same Author. Seventh Edition. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


English Synonymes. Edited by Archbishop WuaTeExy. 5th Edition. 
Fep. 8vo. 38. 


MISCELLANEOUS REMAINS from the Common-place Book of the 
Jate Archbishop WaaTELx. Edited by Miss E. J. WHATELY. Post Svo. 6s. 
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ESSAYS on the ADMINISTRATIONS of GREAT BRITAIN from 
1783 to 1830, contributed to the Edinburgh Review by the Right Hon. Sir 
G.C. Lewis, Bart. Edited by the Right Hon. Sir E. Hrap, Bart. 8vo. 
with Portrait, 15s. 


: By the same Author. 
A Dialogue on the Best Form of Government, 4s. 6d. 


Essay on the Origin and Formation of the Romance Languages, 
price 7s. 6d. 


Historical Survey of the Astronomy of the Ancients, 15s. 


Inquiry into the Credibility of the Early Roman History, 2 vols. 
price 30s. 


On the Methods of Observation and Reasoning in Politics, 2 vols. 
price 28s. 


Irish Disturbances and Irish Church Question, 12s. 
Remarks on the Use and Abuse of some Political Terms, 9s. 
On Foreign Jurisdiction and Extradition of Criminals, 2s. 6d. 


The Fables of Babrius, Greek Text with Latin Notes, Parr I. 
5s.6d, Part II. 3s. 6d. 


Suggestions for the Application of the Egyptological Method to 
Modern History, 1s. 


An OUTLINE of the NECESSARY LAWS of THOUGHT: a Treatise 


on Pure and Applied Logic. By the Most Rev. W. Tomson, D.D. Arch- 
bishop of York. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of LOGIC. By Tsomas Sueppen, M.A. of St. 


Peter’s Coll. Cantab. Crown 8vo. [Just ready. 
ANALYSIS of Mr. MILL’S SYSTEM of LOGIC. By W. Sressine, 
M.A. Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. Post 8vo. [Just ready. 


SPEECHES of the RIGHT HON. LORD MACAULAY, corrected by 
Himself. 8vo, 12s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S SPEECHES on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 
in 1831 and 1832. 16mo. 1s. 


A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By R. G. Larnam, 
MLA. M.D. I.R.S. Founded on that of Dr. Jounson, as edited by the Rev. 
H. J. Topp, with numerous Emendations and Additions. Publishing in 36 
Parts, price 8s. 6d. each, to form 2 vols. 4to. 


The English Language. By the same Author. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 
price 18s. 


Handbook of the English Language. By the same Author. Fourth 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Elements of Comparative Philology. By the same Author. 8vo. 21s. 
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THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, classified and 
arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas, and assist in Literary 
Composition. By P.M. Rogzr, M.D; 14th Edition. Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, delivered at the Royal 


Institution. By Max Muuier, M.A. Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
oe Sui, Fourth Edition. 8vo.12s, SEcoND SERIES, with 31, Wood- 
9 Ss. 


The DEBATER ; a Series. of Complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, 
and Questions for Discussion. By F. Rowron.. Fep..8vo. 6s. 


A COURSE of ENGLISH READING, adapted to every taste and 


cemneiy 5 or, How and What to Read. By the Rev. J. Pycrort, B.A. Fep. 
V0, 5s. 


MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE, Historical and Critical: with 


a Chapter on English Metres. By T. ARNOLD, B.A. Prof. of Eng. Lit. Cath. 
Univ. Ireland. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 


SOUTHEY’S DOCTOR, complete in One Volume. Edited by the Rev. 
J.W. Warter, B.D. Square crown Svo. 12s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL and CRITICAL COMMENTARY on the OLD TESTA- 
MENT; witha New Translation. By M. M. Kartscu, Ph.D. Vou. IL. 
Genesis, 8vo. 18s. or adapted for the General Reader, 12s. Vou. Il. Hrodus, 
15s. or adapted for the General Reader, 12s. 


A Hebrew Grammar, with Exercises. By the same. Parr I. Out- 
lines with Exercises, 8vo. 12s. 6d. Kuy, 5s. Part Il. Huceptional Forms 
and Constructions, 12s. 6d. 


ANEW LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By the Rev. J.T. Wurtz, 
MLA. of Corpus Christi College, and Rev. J. H. RIDDLE, M.A. of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. Imperial 8vo. 42s. 


A Diamond Latin-English Dictionary, or Guide to the Meaning, 
Quality, and Accentuation of Latin Classical Words. By the Rev. J. E. 
RIDDLE, M.A. 82mo. 4s. 


ANEW ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, containing all the Greek 
Words used by Writers of good authority. By C.D. Yonex, B.A. Fourth 
Edition. 4to. 21s. 

A LEXICON, ENGLISH and GREEK, abridged for the Use of 


Schools from his‘ English-Greek Lexicon’ by the Author, C. D. Yonex, B.A. 
Square 12mo. [Just ready. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled by H. G. Lippert, D.D. 
Dean of Christ Church, and’ R. Scott, D.D. Master of Balliol. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 4to. 31s. 6d. 

A Lexicon, Greek and English, abridged from Lippe. and. Scort’s 
Greek-English Lexicon. Tenth Ldition. Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES. By L.ContansEav. 7th Edition. Post Svo. 10s: 6d. 


Contanseau’s Pocket Dictionary, French and English ; being a close 
Abridgment of the above, by the same Author. 2nd Hdition. 18mo, 5s. 
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NEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the GERMAN LANGUAGE; 
German-English and English-German. By the Rev. W. L. BLACKLEY, M.A. 
and Dr. CaRL MARTIN FRIEDLANDER. Post 8vo. (in the press. 





Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 


RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON: being a Selection of the 


onoebations of A. K.H.B. to Fraser’s Magazine, SECOND SERIES. Crown 
vo. 3s, 6d, 


The Common-place Philosopher in Town and Country. By the sane 
Author. Crown 8y0. 3s, 6d. ; 


Leisure Hours in Town; Essays Consolatory, Aisthetical, Moral, 
Sotial, and Domestic. By the same. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson. By the same Author. 
1 vol. [Nearly ready. 


FRIENDS in COUNCIL: a Series of Readings and Discourses thereon. 
2 vols. fep. 8vo. 9s. 


Friends in Council, Szconp Szrizs, 2 vols. post 8vo. 14s. 
Essays written in the Intervals of Business. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Companions of My Solitude. By thesame Author. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS: comprising 
his Contributions to KnieutT’s Quarterly Magazine, Articles from the 
Edinburgh Review not included in his Critical and Historical Essays, Bic- 
pple from the Encyclopedia Britannica, Miscellaneous Poems and 

nscriptions. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. 


The REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; includ- 
ing his Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
TRAVELLER’S EDITION, in 1 vol. 2Js. 
In Pocxer VoLuMES. 3 vols. 21s. 
PEOPLE’sS EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8y0. &, 


Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, delivered at the Royal 
Institution. By the same Author. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 


The Wit and Wisdom of Sydney Smith: a Selection of the most 


memorable Passages in his Writings and Conversation. 16mo. 7s. 6d. 


From MATTER to SPIRIT: the Result of Ten Years’ Expericnce 
in Spirit Manifestations, By C.D. with a preface by A. B. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of the SUPERNATURAL in All Ages and Nations, 
and in all Churehes, Christian and Pagan ; Demonstrating a Universal Faith. 
By Wituiam Howitt. 32 vols. post 8vo. 188. 

CHAPTERS on MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. By Sir Henry Horranp, 
Bart. M.D. F.R.S, Second Edition. Post Svo. 8s. 6d, 
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ESSAYS selected from CONTRIBUTIONS to the Edinburgh Review. 
By Henrry Rogers. Second Edition. 3 vols. fep. 21s. 


The Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Visit to a Religious Sceptic. By the 
same Author. Tenth Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


Defence of the Eclipse of Faith, by its Author; a rejoinder to Dr. 
Newman’s Reply. Third Edition. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Selections from the Correspondence of R. E. H. Greyson. By the 
same Author. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Fulleriana, or the Wisdom and Wit of Tuomas Furxer, with Essay 
on his Life and Genius. By the same Author. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 


Reason and Faith, reprinted from the Edinburgh Review. By the 
same Author. Fourth Edition. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, on the Inductive 
Method. By. J.D. Morr, M.A. LL.D. 8vo. 12s. 


Elements of Psychology, containing the Analysis of the Intellectual 
Powers. By the same Author. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The SENSES and the INTELLECT. By Axrexanprer Barn, M.A. 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Second Edition. 8vo. 
price 15s. 

The Emotions and the Will, by the same Author; completing a 
Systematic Exposition of the Human Mind. 8vo. 15s. 


On the Study of Character, including an Estimate of Phrenology. 
By the same Author. 8vo. 9s, 

HOURS WITH THE MYSTICS: a Contribution to the History of 
Religious Opinion. By RoBERT ALFRED VauGHAN, B.A. Second Edition. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL INQUIRIES, or Essays intended to illustrate the 
Influence of the Physical Organisation on the Mental Faculties. By Sir B. 
C. Bropiz, Bart. Fep. 8vo. 5s. PartIlI. Ussays intended to illustrate some 
Points in the Physical and Moral History of Man. Fep. 8vo.5s. 


‘The PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY; or Natural Law as applicable to 
Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Cuartes Bray. Second Edition. 
8yo. 9s, 


The Education of the Feelings and Affections. By the same Author. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CHRISTIANITY and COMMON SENSE. By Sir Witrovcupy 
JonzEs, Bart. M.A. Trin. Coll. Cantab, 8vo. 6s. 





Astronomy, Meteorology, Popular Geography, §e. 


OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Sir J. F. W. Herscuet, Bart. 
M.A. Seventh Edition, revised ; with Plates and Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. 
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ARAGO’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Translated by Admiral W. H. 


Smytu, F.R.S. and BR. Grant, M.A. With 25 Plates and 358 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. 8vo, £2 5s, 


Arago’s Meteorological Essays, with Introduction by Baron Hum- 


BOLDT. Translated under the superintendence of Major-General E.SaBine, 
RA. 8vo. 18s. 


The WEATHER-B00K; a Manual of Practical Meteorology. By 


Rear-Admiral Roserr Firz Roy, R.N. FRS. ‘Third Edition, with 16 
Diagrams. 8vo. 15s. 


SAXBY’S WEATHER SYSTEM, or Lunar Influence on Weather, 
By 8S. M. Saxpy, R.N. Principal Instructor of Naval Engineers, H.M. 
Steam Reserve. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 4s. 

DOVE’S LAW of STORMS considered in connexion with ‘the ordi- 


nary Movements of the Atmosphere, Translated by R. H. Scott, M.A. 
T.C.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. By the Rev. 
T. W. Wess, M.A. F.R.A.S. With Mapof the Moon, and Woeodeuts. 16mo. 7s. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY for SCHOOLS and GENERAL READERS. 


By M. F. Maury, LL.D. Author of ‘Physical Geography-of the Sea,’ &c. 
Fep. 8vo. with 2 Plates, 2s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY, Geographical, Statistical, and Historical, of the 
various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural ‘Objects in the World. By 
J.R. M‘Cuntocy, Esq. With'6 Maps. 2 vols. Svo.63s. 


A GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, 


Statistical, and Historical: forming a complete-Gazetteer of the World. By 
A. KeItH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. 8yvo. 30s. 


A MANUAL of GHOGRAPHY, Physical, Industrial, and Political. 
By W. Huauss, F.R.G.S. Professor of Geography in King’s'College, and in 
Queen’s College, London. With6 Maps. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Or in Two Parts :—Panrr I. Europe, 8s. 6d. Pant. Asia,Africa, America, 
Australasia, and Polynesia, 4s. 


The Geography of British History; a ‘Geographical description of 
the British Islands at Successive Periods, from the Darliest Times to the 
Present Day. By the same. With6 Maps. Fecp. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


The BRITISH EMPIRE; a Sketch of the Geography, Growth, Natural 
and Political Features.of the United Kingdom, its Colonies and Dependen- 
cies. By CAROLINE Bray. With 5 Maps. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


COLONISATION and COLONIES: a Series of Lectures delivered be- 


fore the University of Oxford. By HERMAN MERIVALE, M.A. Professor of 
Political Economy. Svo. 18s. 


The AFRICANS at HOME: a popular Description of Africa and the 
Africans. By the Rev. R. M. Macsprarr, M.A. Second Edition; including 


an Account of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile. With Map and 70 
Woodcuts. Fep..8vo. 5s. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Historical, 


Descriptive, and Political. Completed by W. Fiverses, F.R.GS. With 7 
Maps and 16 Plates. Pop. 8vo. 10s. 
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The ELEMENTS of PHYSICS or NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By 


Nein Arvort, M.D. F.R.S. Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. Sixth 
Edition. Parr I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. as a % 


HEAT CONSIDERED as a MODE of MOTION; a Course of Lecture, 


delivered at the Royal Institution. By Professor Joun Tynpatt, F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 12s. 6d. 


VOLCANOS, the Character of their Phenomena, their Share in the 
Structure and Composition of the Surface of the Globe, &c. By G. PouLErr 
ScRoPEk, M.P. F.R.S. Second Edition. 8vo. with illustrations, 15s. 


A TREATISE on ELECTRICITY, in Theory and Practice. By A. 


Der LA Rive, Prof. in the Academy of Geneva. Translated by C. V. WALKER, 
FE.RS. 3 vols. 8vo.. with Woodcuts, £3 13s. 


The CORRELATION of PHYSICAL FORCES. By W. R. Grove, 
Q.C. V.P.R.S. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


The GEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE; or, Monthly Journal of Geology 


Edited by T, Rurrert Jones, F.G.S. Professor of Geology in the R. M. 
College, Sandhurst; assisted by J. C. Woopwarp, F.G.S. F.Z.8. British 
Museum. 8vo. with Ilustratious, price 1s. 6d. monthly. ‘ 


A GUIDE to GEOLOGY. By J. Puruies, M.A. Professor of Geology 
es University of Oxford. Fifth Edition; with Plates and Diagrams. 
‘cp. 8vo. 4s. 


A GLOSSARY of MINERALOGY. By H.W. Bristow, F.G.S. of 
the Geological Survey of Great Britain. With 486 Figures. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


PHILLIPS’S ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to MINERALOGY, 
with extensive Alterations and Additions, by H. J. Broox#, F.R.S. and W. 
H. Miter, F.G.8. Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, 18s. 


VAN DER HOEVEN’S HANDBOOK of ZOOLOGY. Translated from 
the Second Dutch Edition by the Rev. W. CLarx, M.D. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with 24 Plates of Figures, 60s. 


The COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY cf the VERTE- 
brate Animals. By Ricuarp: OwEN, F.R.S, D.C.L, 2 vols. 8vo, with 
upwards of 1,200 Woodcuts. Lin the press. 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: an Account of the Habitations con- 
structed by various Animals, classed according to their Principles of Con- 
struction. By Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. F.L.8. Illustrations on Wood by 
G. Pearson, trom Drawings by F. W. Keyland E, A. Smith. In course of 
publication in 20 Parts, 1s. each. 


MANUAL of CELENTERATA, By J. Reay Gresve, B.A.MR.LA. 
Edited by the Rev. J... A, Gatpraitu, M.A. and the Rev. 8. HauGuton, 
M.D. Fep. Svo. with 89 Woodcuts. 5s. 


Manual of Protozoa; with a General Introduction on the Principles of 
Zoology. By the same Author and Editors,.. Fep. 8vo. with 16 Woodcuts, 2s, 


Manual of the Metalloids: By J. Apsoun, M.D. F.R.S. and the 
same Editors. cp. 8vo. with 88 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 
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THE ALPS: Sketches of Life and Nature in the Mountains. By 
Baron H. Von Berirrscu. ‘Translated by the Rev. L. STEPHEN, M.A. 
With 17 Illustrations. 8vo.15s. 


The SEA and its LIVING WONDERS. By Dr. G. Harrwice. 
Second (English) Edition. Svo. with many Illustrations. 18s. 


The TROPICAL WORLD. By the same Author. With 8 Chromo- 
xylographs and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 


SKETCHES of the NATURAL HISTORY of CEYLON. By Sir J. 
Ene ee nee: K.C.8. LL.D. With 82 Wood Engravings. Post 8vo. 
price Se . 


Ceylon. By the same Author. 5th Edition ; with Maps, &c. and 90 
Wood Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. £2 10s. 


MARVELS and MYSTERIES of INSTINCT; or, Curiosities of Animal 
Life. By G. Garratt. Third Edition. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 


HOME WALKS and HOLIDAY RAMBLES, By the Rev. C. A. 
Jouns, B.A. F.L.S. Fep. 8vo. with 10 Illustrations, 6s. 


KIRBY and SPENCE’S INTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY, or 
Elements of the Natural History of Insects. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 5s. 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY, or Popular 


Dictionary of Zoology. Revised and corrected by T.8. Coppoxip, M.D, 
Fep. 8vo. with 900 Woodcuts, 10s. 


The TREASURY of BOTANY, on the Plan of Maunder’s Treasury. 
Ry J. Linpiey, M.D. and T. Moors, F.L.S. assisted By other Practical 
Botanists. With 16 Plates, and many Woodcuts from designs by W. H. 
Fitch. Fep. 8vo. (In the press. 


The ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE. By.Taomas Rivers. 8th Edition. 
Fep. 8vo. 4s. 
t 
The BRITISH FLORA; comprising the Phenogamous or Flowering 


Plants and the Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hooxer, K.H. and G. A. WALKER 
ARnott, LL.D. 12mo, with 12 Plates, 14s. or coloured, 21s. 


BRYOLOGIA BRITANNICA; containing the Mosses of Great Britain 
and Ireland, arranged and described. By W. Wizson. 8vo. with 61 Plates 
42s. or coloured, £4 4s. 

The INDOOR GARDENER. By Miss Marine. Fecp. 8vo. with 
coloured Frontispiece, 5s. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of PLANTS; comprising the Specific 
Character, Description, Culture, History, &c. of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain, With upwards of 12,000 Woodeuts. 8vo. £3 13s. 6d. 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Trees and Shrubs; containing the Hardy 
Trees and Shrubs of Great Britain scientifically and popularly described. 
With 2,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 50s. é 


HISTORY or the BRITISH FRESHWATER ALGH, By A. H. 
Hassaty, M.D. With 100 Plates of Figures, 2 vols. Svo. price £1 15s. 
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MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY ; a Popular 
Encyclopedia of Science, Literature, and Art. Fep. 8vo. 10s. 


A DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE and ART; comprising 
the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch of 
Human Knowledge. Edited by W. T. BRANDE, F.R.S.L. and E. Fourth 
Hidition, revised and corrected. (In the press. 


ESSAYS on SCIENTIFIC and other SUBJECTS, contributed to the 


Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. By Sir H. Hortanp, Bart. M.D. 
Second Edition, 8vo. 14s. 


ESSAYS from the EDINBURGH and QUARTERLY REVIEWS; 


oo and other pieces. By Sir J. F. W. Herscuet., Bart, M.A. 
vo. 18s. 





Chemistry, Medicine, Surgery, and the Allied 


Sciences. 


A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the Allied Branches of other 
Sciences; founded ‘on that of the late Dr. Ure. By Henry Watts, F.C.S. 
assisted by eminent Contributors. 4 vols. 8vo. in course of publication in 
Monthly Parts. Vou. I. 31s, 6d. aud Vou. IT. 26s. are now ready. 


HANDBOOK of CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, adapted to the Unitary 
System of Notation: Based on Dr. H. Wills’ Anleitung zur chemischen 
Analyse. By F.T. Contneton, M.A, F.C.8. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d.—TaBLEs of 
QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS to accompany the same, 2s, 6d. 


A HANDBOOK of VOLUMETRICAL ANALYSIS, By Rozert H. 
Scort, M.A. T.C.D. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and Practical. By Wirt1am 
A. MinuER, M.D. LL.D. F.R.S. F.G.S8. Professor of Chemistry, King’s 
College, London. 3 vols. 8vo. £2 12s. Parr I. CHEMICAL PHYSICS. 
Third Edition enlarged, 12s. PartII. Inorganic CHEMISTRY. Second 
Edition, 20s. Part III. Organic CHEMIsTRY. Second Edition, 20s. 


A MANUAL of CHEMISTRY, Descriptive and Theoretical. By 
Wirtram Opuine, M.B. F.R.S. Lecturer on Chemistry at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital. Part I. 8vo. 9s. 


A Course of Practical Chemistry, for the use of Medical Students. 
By the same Author. Part I. crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 4s.éd. Parr II. 
(completion) just ready. 


The DIAGNOSIS and TREATMENT of the DISEASES of WOMEN; 
including the Diagnosis of Pregnancy. By Graity Hewirt, M.D. Physician 
to the British Lying-in Hospital. 8vo. 16s. 


LECTURES on the DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD. By 
Cartes West, M.D. &c. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Svo. 14s. 


EXPOSITION of the SIGNS and SYMPTOMS of PREGNANCY : 
with other Papers on subjects connected with Midwifery. By W. EB 
MonTGoMERY, M.A. M.D. M.R.LA. S8vo. with Illustrations, 25s. 
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A SYSTEM of SURGERY, Theoretical and Practical. In Treatises 
by Various Authors, arranged and edited by T. Ho~mus, M.A. Cantab. 
Assistant-Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital, 4 vols..8vo. 


Vol. I. General Pathology. 21s. 
Vol. IL. Local Injuries—Diseases of the Hye. 21s. 


Vol. III. Operative Surgery. Diseases of the Organs of Special 
Sense, Respiration, Circulation, Locomotion and Innervation. 21s. 


Vol. IV. Diseases of the Alimentary Canal, of ‘the Urino-genitary 
Organs, of the Thyroid, Mamma and Skin; with Appendix of Miscellaneous 
Subjects, and GENERAL INDEX. [arly in October. 


LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of PHYSIC. By 


Tuomas Watson, M.D. Physician-Extraordinary to the Queen. Fourth 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 34s. 


LECTURES on SURGICAL PATHOLOGY. By J. Pacer, F.R.S. Sur- 


geon-Extraordinary to the Queen. Edited by W. TurnER, M.B. 8vo. with 
117. Woodcuts, 21s. 


A TREATISE on the CONTINUED FEVERS of GREAT BRITAIN. 


By C. Murcuison, M.D. Senior Physician to the London Fever Hospital. 
8vo. with coloured Plates, 18s. 


DEMONSTRATIONS of MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY; a Guide to the 


Examination of the Animal Tissues and Fluids in Health and Disease, for 
the use of the Medical and Veterinary Professions. Founded on a Course of 
Lectures delivered by Dr. HARLEY, Prof.in Univ. Coll. London. Edited by 
. T, Brown, late Vet. Prof. in the Royal Agric. Coll. Cirencester. Svo. 
with Illustrations. [Nearly ready. 


ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE and SURGICAL. By Henry Gray, 


F.R.S. With 410 Wood 'Engravings from Dissections, Third Edition, by 
T. Houmas, M.A. Cantab. Royal Svo. 28s. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of MAN. By the 


Jate R. B. Topp, M.D. F.R.S8. and W. Bowman, F.RB.S. of King’s College. 
With numerous Illustrations. Von. IL. 8vo, 25s. 


A New Edition of the FIRST VOLUME, by Dr. Lionet S. BEALE, 
is preparing for publication. 


The CYCLOPEADIA of ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY. ITdited by 
the late R. B. Topp, M.D. T.R.S. Assisted by nearly all the most eminent 
cultivators of Physiological Science of the present age. 5 vols. 8vo. with 
2,853 Woodcuts, £6 6s. 


A DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL MEDICINE. By J. Corranp, M.D. 
F.RS. Abridged from the larger work by the Authoy,. assisted by J. C. 
CopLAND. 1 vol. 8vo. (in the press. 


Dr. Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine. (the larger work). 
38 vols, 8vo. £5 11s. 


The WORKS of SIR B. C. BRODIE, Bart. Ldited: by Caarrus 
Hawkins, F.R.C.S.E. 2 vols. Svo. [Zn the. press. 
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MEDICAL NOTES and REFLECTIONS, By Sir H. Hotranp, Bart. 
M.D. Third Edition. 8vo. 19s, 


HOOPER’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY, or Encyclopaedia of Medical 


Science. Ninth Edition, brought down to the present'time, by ALEX, 
Hewry, M.D. 1 vol. 8vo. e He (In bit aease 


A MANVAL of MATERIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS, abridged 
from Dr. Prrrira’s Elements by TP. J. Farrer, M.D. Cantab. assisted by 
R. Bentiey, M.R:C:8. and by RB: Warrrveton, F.C.S. 1 vol. 8vo. 


Br. Pereira’s Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Third 


Edition. By A.§. Taytor, M.D. and @.O. Runs, M.D. 3 vols. 8vo. with 
umerous Wovilcuts, £3 Lis. 


The Fine Arts, and Illustrated Editions. 


The NEW TESTAMENT of ©UR LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS 
CHRIST. Illustrated with numerous Engravings on Wood ‘from the OLD 
MASTERS. Crown 4to. price 63s. cloth, gilt top; or price £5 5s. clegantly 
bound in morocco, (In October. 


LYRA GERMANICA ; ‘Hymns for'the Sundays and Chief Festivals of 
the Christian Year. Translated by CaATMERINE WINKWORTH: 125 Llus- 
trations on Wood drawn by J. LeraHTon, F.S.A. Fep. 4to. 21s. 

CATS’ and FARLIE’S MORAL EMBLEMS ; with Aphorisms, Adages, 
and Proverbs of all Nations: comprising 121 Illustrations on Wood ‘by J. 
eon, ¥.S.A, with an appropriate Text by R. Prcorr. Imperial 8vo. 
bls, 6d. 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS: with 126 IHlustrations‘on Steel 


a Wood by C. BENNETT ; anda Preface by the Rev.'C. KixesuEy. Fep. 
Ato. 21s. 


The HISTORY of OUR LORD, as exemplified in Works of Art: 
with that of His Types, St. John the Baptist, and other Persons of ‘the Old 
and New Testament. By Mrs. JamEson and ey EastuaKe. Heing the 
Rourth and concluding Swrizs of ‘Sacred and Legendary Art;’ with 31 
Etchings-and 281 Woodcuts, 2 vols..square crown 8vo. 42s, 


In the same Series, by Mrs. Jawrmson, 
Legenils of the Saints and Martyrs. Fourth Idition, with 19 
Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2-vols.3ls. 6d. 


‘Legends of the Monastic Orders. Third Edition, with 11 Etchings 
and 8$ Woodcuts, 1 vol. 21s, 

Legends of the Madonna. Third Edition, with 27 Etchings and 165 
Woodcuts. 1 vol. 21s. 





Arts, Manufactures, Se. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHITECTURE, Historical, Theoretical, and 


Monee De Taoror Gwrrn With mara than 1 ann Wandente vn 49¢ 
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TUSCAN SCULPTORS, their Lives, Works, and Times. With Illus- 


trations from Original Drawings and Photographs. By CHARLES C. 
PERKINS. 2 vols. imperial Svo. [In the press. 


The ENGINEER'S HANDBOOK; explaining the Principles which 


should guide the young Engineer in the Construction of Machinery. By 
C.S. LownpzEs. Post 8vo. 5s. 


The ELEMENTS of MECHANISM, for Students of Applied Mechanics. 


By T. M. Gooprvr, M.A. Professor of Nat. Philos. in King’s Coll. London. 
With 206 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and MINES. 
Re-written and enlarged by RoprrtT Hunt, F.R.S. assisted by numerous. 


ee eminent in Science and the Arts. With 2,000 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 
8vo. £4. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA of CIVIL ENGINEERING, Historical, Theoretical, 
and Practical. By E. CrEsy, C.E. With above 3,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 


TREATISE on MILLS and MILLWORK. By W. Farrzatrn, C.E. 


F.R.S. With 18 Plates and 322 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. or each vol. 
separately, 16s. 


Useful Information for Engineers. By the same Author. First 


and SEconD SERIES. with many Plates and Woodcuts. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
or each vol. separately, 10s. 6d. 


The Application of Cast and Wrought Iron to Building Purposes. 
By the same Author. Third Edition, with Plates and Woodcuts. 
(Nearly ready. 


The PRACTICAL MECHANIC’S JOURNAL: An Illustrated Record 


of Mechanical and Engineering Science, and Epitome of Patent Inventions. 
4to. price 1s. monthly. 


The PRACTICAL DRAUGHTSMAN’S BOOK of INDUSTRIAL DE- 


SIGN. By W. Jonson, Assoc. Inst. C.E. With many hundred Illustrations. 
4to. 28s. 6d. 


The PATENTEER’S MANUAL; a Treatise on the Law and Practice of 


Letters Patent for the use of Patentees and Inventors. By J.and J. H. 
JOHNSON. Post 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


The ARTISAN CLUB’S TREATISE on the STEAM ENGINE, in its 
various Applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways and Agri- 


culture. By J. Bournz,C.E. Fifth Edition ; with37 Plates and 546 Wood- 
cuts. 4to. 42s, 


A Catechism of the Steam Engine, in its various Applications to 


Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. By the same 
Author. With80 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


The STORY of the GUNS. By Sir J. Emerson Tennent, K.C.S. 
' F.R.S. With 83 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The THEORY of WAR Illustrated by numerous Examples from His- 


tory. By Lieut.-Col, P. L. MacDotGaLu.. Third Edition, with 10 Plans. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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COLLIERIES and COLLIERS; A Handbook of the Law and leading. 
Cases relating thereto. By J. C. FowLzR, Barrister-at-Law. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


The ART of PERFUMERY ; the History and Theory of Odours, and 
the Methods of Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By Dr. Presse, F.C.S. 
Third Edition, with 53 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. ; 


Chemical, Natural, and Physical Magic, for Juveniles during the 
Holidays. By the same Author. With30 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The Laboratory of Chemical Wonders: a Scientific Mélange for 
Young People. By the same. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


TALPA; or the Chronicles of a Clay Farm. By C. W. Hosxyrns, 
Esq. With 24 Woodcuts from Designs by G. CRUIKSHANK. 16mo. 5s. 6d. 


H.R.H. the PRINCE CONSORT’S FARMS: An Agricultural Memoir. 
By Joun CHALMERS Morton. Dedicated by permission to Her Majesty 
the QuzEEN. With 40 Wood Engravings. 4to. 52s.6d. 


Handbook of Farm Labour, Steam, Water, Wind, Horse Power, 
Hand Power, &c. By the same Author. 16mo. 1s. 6d. 


Handbook of Dairy Husbandry; comprising the General Manage- 
ment of a Dairy Farm, &c. By the same. 16mo. 1s. 6d. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of AGRICULTURE: comprising the 


Laying-out, fe Neca and Management of Landed beet daa and the 
Cultivation and Economy of the Productions of Agriculture. ith 1,100 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


Loudon’s Encylopedia of Gardening: Comprising the Theory and 
Practice of Horticylture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and ;Landscape Gar- 
dening. With 1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 81s. 6d. 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture 
and Furniture. With more than 2,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 


HISTORY of WINDSOR GREAT PARK and WINDSOR FOREST. 
By Witi1amM Menzies, Resident Deputy Surveyor. Dedicated by per- 
mission to H. M. the QuEEN. With 2 Maps, and 20 Photographs by the 
Ear of CAITHNESS and Mr, BEMBRIDGE. Imperial folio, £8 8s. 


BAYLDON’S ART of VALUING RENTS and TILLAGES, and Claims 
of Tenants upon Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and Lady-Day. 
Eighth Edition, adapted to the present time by J.C. Morton. 





Religious and Moral Works. 
An EXPOSITION of the 39 ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. 
By E. Harotp Browne, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Sixth Edition, 8vo. 16s. 


The Pentateuch and the Elohistic Psalms, in reply to Bishop Colenso. 
By the same Author. 8vo. 2s. 


Examination Questions on Bishop Browne’s Exposition of the 
Articles. By the Rev. J. GoRLE, M.A. Fep. 8s. 6d. 
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FIVE LECTURES on the CHARACTER of ST. PAUL; being the 
Hulsean Lectures for 1862. By the Rev. J. 8S. Howson, D.D. Second 
Edition. S8vo. 9s. 


A CRITICAL and GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY on $T. PAUL'S 
Epistles. By C.J. Extz1corr, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester‘and Bristol. 8vo, 


Galatians, Third Edition, ‘8s. ‘6d. 

Ephesians, Third Edition, 8s. 6d. 

Pastoral Epistles, Second Edition, 10s. 6d. 

Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, Second Edition, 10s. 6d. 
Thessalonians, Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 


‘Historical Lectures on the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ: being the 
Hulsean Lectures for 1859. By the same. Third Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Destiny of the Creature; and other Sermons preached before 
the University of Cambridge. By the same. Post 8vo. 5s. 


‘The Broad and the Narrow Way; Two Sermons preached before 
the University of Cambridge. By thesame.. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


Rev. T, H. HORNE’S INTRODUCTION to the CRITICAL STUDY 


and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. Eleventh Edition, corrected and 
extended under careful Editorial revision. With 4 Maps and:22 Woodcuts 
and Facsimiles. 4 vols. 8vo. £3 18s. 6d. : 


Bev. fT. H. Horne’s Compendious Introduction, to the Study of the 
Bible, being an Analysis of ‘the larger work ‘bythe same Author. Re-edited 
by the Rev. JoHN AYRE, M.A. With Maps. &. Post 8vo. 9s. 


The TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, on the Plan of Maunder’s 
Treasuries. Bythe Rev. Joun.-AYRE, M.A. Fop.8vo. with Maps.and Illus- 
‘rations. [In the press. 


The GREEK TESTAMENT; with Notes, -Grammatical and Exegetical. 
By the Rev. W. Wepstenr, M.'A. and ‘the Rev. W. F. Wrnxinson, M.A. 2 
vols, 8vo. £2-48. 

Vou. I. the Gospels and Acts,.20s. 


Vou. II.'the Epistles and Apocalypse, 2s. 


The FOUR EXPERIMENTS in Church and State ; and the Conflicts 
of Churches, By Lord Roprrt Montacu, M.P. 8vo. ls. 


EVERY-DAY SCRIPTURE DIFFICULTIES explained.and illustrated; 


Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark. By J. E. Prescorr, M.A. late 
Fellow of C. C. Coll. Cantab. Svo. 9s. 


The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA Critically Examined. 
By J. W. CoLenso, D.D, Lord Bishop of Natal. Parr I. the Pentateuch 
examined as an Historical Narrative. 8vo. 6s. Part Il. the Age and 
Authorship of the Pentateuch Considered, 7s. Gd. Parv III. the Book of 
Deuteronomy, 88s. Parr IV. the First 11 Chapters of Genesis examined and 
separated, with Remarks on the Creation, the Fall, and the Deluge, 10s. 6d. 
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The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By W. J. ConysuEarn, 
M.A. late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cantab. and J. 8. Rous D.D. Principal of 
the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. 


Lisrary EDIvTIon, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes 
on Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 48s. 


INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodeuts. 
2 vols. square crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


PEoPLz’s Eprrion, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and 
Maps. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


The VOYAGE and SHIPWRECK of ST. PAUL; with Dissertations. 
on the Ships and Navigation of the Ancients. By JamEs Smiru, F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. Charts, 8s. 6d. 


HIPPOLYTUS and his AGE; or, the Beginnings and Prospects of 
Christianity. By Baron Bunsen, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


Outlines of the Philosophy of Universal History, applied to Lan- 
ae ge and Religion : Containing an Account of the Alphabetical Conferences, 
y the same Author. 2 vols, 8vo. 33s, 


Analecta Ante-Nicena. By the same Author. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


THEOLOGIA GERMANICA. Translated by Susannan WinkWwortuH: 
ee 2 oa by the Rev. C. Kina@snzy ; and a Letter by Baron Busey. 
‘cp. Sv0. 53. 


INSTRUCTIONS in the DOCTRINE and PRACTICE of CHRIS- 
tianity, as an Introduction to Confirmation. By G. E. L. Corron, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 18mo. 2s 


ESSAYS on RELIGION and LITERATURE. By Cardinal Wisz- 
MAN, Dr.D. Rock, F. H. Laine, and other Writers. Edited by H.H. 
Mannine, D.D. 8vo. 


ESSAYS and REVIEWS. By the.Rev. W. Tremrrz, D.D. the Rev. 

i Sg) B.D. the Rev. B. PowExt, M.A. the Rev. H. B. Witsox, 

Cc. W. Goopwin, M.A. the Rev. M. Parrison, B.D. and the Rev. B. 
eee M.A. 11th Hdition, Fep. 8vo. 5s, 


MOSHEIW’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. Murnocx and Soames’s 
peaieption and Notes, re-edited by the Rev. W. Srusps, MLA. 38 vols. 
VO, 455. 


The GENTILE and the JEW in the Courts of the Temple of Christ : 
an Introduction to the History of Christianity. From the German of Prof. 
DOLLINGER, by the Rev. MW. DaRNELL, M.A. 2 vols, 8vo. 21s. 


PHYSICO-PROPHETICAL ESSAYS, on the Locality of the Eternal 
Inheritance, its Nature_and. Character ; the Resurrection Body ; and the 
Mutual Recognition of Glorified Saints. By the Rev. W. Lister, F.G.S. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 


BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S ENTIRE WORKS: With Life by 
Bisnor HrBer. Revised and corrected by the Rev, C. P. EDEN, 10 vols. 
8vo. £5 5s. 
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PASSING THOUGHTS on RELIGION. By the Author of ‘Amy 
Herbert,’ 8th Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


Thoughts for the Holy Week, for Young Persons. By the same 
Author. 2d Edition. Fep. 8vo, 2s. 


Night Lessons from Scripture. By the same Author. 2d Edition. 
32mo. 3s. 


Self-Examination before Confirmation. By the same Author. 32mo. 
price 1s. 6d. 


Readings for a Month Preparatory to Confirmation, from Writers 
of the Early and English Church. By the same. Fep. 4s. 


Readings for Every Day in Lent, compiled from the Writings of 
Bishop JEREMY TAYLOR. By the same. Fep. $vo. 5s. 


Preparation for the Holy Communion; the Devotions chiefly from 
the works of JrrEMy TaYLor. By the same. 32mo. 3s. 


MORNING CLOUDS. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


The Afternoon of Life. By the same Author. Second Edition. 
Fep. 5s. 


Problems in Human Nature. By the same. Post 8vo. 5s. 


The WIFE’S MANUAL; or, Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on Several 
Occasions of a Matron’s Life. By the Rev. W. CaLvert, M.A. Crown Svo. 
price 10s. 6d. 


SPIRITUAL SONGS for the SUNDAYS and HOLIDAYS through- 
out the Year. By J. S. B. Monsext, LL.D. Vicar of Egham, Third Edition. 
Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

HYMNOLOGIA CHRISTIANA: or, Psalms and Hymns selected and 


arranged in the order of the Christian Seasons. By B. H. Kennepy, D.D. 
Prebendary of Lichfield. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LYRA SACRA; Hymns, Ancient and Modern, Odes and Fragments 
of Sacred Poetry. Edited by the Rev. B. W. Sav1LE, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


LYRA GERMANICA, translated from the German by Miss C. Wink- 
WorRTH. First SERIES, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals; 
SrecondD SERizEs, the Christian Life. Fep. 8vo. 5s. each SERIES. 


Hymns from Lyra Germanica, 18mo. 1s. 


LYRA EUCHARISTICA; Hymns and Verses on the Holy Communion, 
Ancient and Modern: with other Poems. Edited by the Rev. OrBy Smrp- 
LEY, M.A. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Fep. Svo. 7s. 6d. 


Lyra Messianica; Hymns and Verses on the Life of Christ, Ancicnt 
and Modern; with other Poems. By the same Editor. Fep. Svo. 7s. 6d. 


Lyra Mystica; Hymns and Verses on Sacred Subjects, Ancient and 
Modern, Forming a companion volume to the above, by the same Editor. 
Fep. 8vo, [Nearly ready. 
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LYRA DOMESTICA; Christian Songs for Domestic Edification. 
Translated from the Psaltery and Harp of C.J. P. Sprrra,and from other 
sources, by RICHARD MassIz. Figst and SEconp SERIES, fep. 8vo. 
price 4s. 6d. each. 


The CHORALE BOOK for ENGLAND; a complete Hymn-Book in 
accordance with the Services and Festivals of the Church of England: the 
Hymns translated by Miss C. WINKworTH; the tunes arranged by Prof. 
W.S.Bennerr aud Orro GotpscumiptT. Fep. 4to. 10s. 6d, 


Congregational Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price ls. 6d. 





Travels, Voyages, Sc. 


EASTERN EUROPE and WESTERN ASIA. Political and Social 
Sketches on Russia, Greece, and Syria. By Hinry A. TILLEY. With 6 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


EXPLORATIONS in SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, from Walvisch Bay to 
Lake Ngami and the Victoria Falls. By THomas Barnes. §8vo. with 
Map and Illustrations. (In October. 


SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCHES; or, a Visit to Rio Janeiro, the 
Organ Mountains, La Plata, and the Parana. By THomas W. HINCHLIFF, 
M.A. F.R.G.S. Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


EXPLORATIONS in LABRADOR. By Henry Y. Hinp, M.A. 
FE.R.G.S. With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s, 


The Canadian Red River and Assinniboine and Saskatchewan 
Exploring Expeditions. By the same Author. With Maps and Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


The CAPITAL of the TYCOON; a Narrative of a Three Years’ Resi- 
dence in Japan. By Sir RutrwEerForD AxLcock, K.C.B. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations, 42s. 


LAST WINTER in ROME and other ITALIAN CITIES. By C. 
R. Wexp, Author of ‘The Pyrenees, West and East, &c. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
witb a Portrait of ‘STELLA,’ and Engravings on Wood from Sketches by 
the Author. [In the Autumn. 


AUTUMN RAMBLES in NORTH AFRICA. By Joun Orwmspy, 
of the Middle Temple, Author of the ‘Ascent of the Grivola,’ in ‘Peaks, 
Passes, and Glaciers.’ With 13 Illustrations on Wood from Sketches by the 
Author. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


PEAKS, PASSES, and GLACIERS; a Series of Excursions by 
Members of the Alpine Club. Edited by J. Batt, M.R.LA. Fourth 
Rdition ; Maps, Illustrations, Woodcuts. Square crown 8vo.21s.—TRAVEL- 
LERS’ EDITION, condensed, 16mo. 5s. 6d. 


Second Series, edited by E. S. Kennepy, M.A. F.R.G.S. With 


many Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 42s. 


Nineteen Maps of the Alpine Districts, from the First and 
Second Series of Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. Price 7s. 6d. 
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The DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS, Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, 
Carniola, and Friuli in 1861, 1862, and 1863. By J. Girpert and G. C. 


She peda F.BGS. With numerous Hlustrations. Square crown 
VO. Ss. 


MOUNTAINEERING in 1861; a Vacation Tour. By Prof. J. 
TYNDALL, F.R.8. Square crown 8vo. with 2 Views, 7s. 6d. 


A SUMMER TOUR im the GRISONS and ITALIAN VALLEYS of 


the Bernina. By Mrs. Henry FRESHFIELD. With 2 Coloured Maps and 
4 Views. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Alpine Byeways; or, Light Leaves gathered in 1859 and 1860. By 
the same Authoress. Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


A LADY’S TOUR ROUND MONTE ROSA; including Visits to the 
Italian Valleys. With Map and Illustrations. Post 8vo. 14s. 


GUIDE to the PYRENEES, for the use of Mountaineers. By 
CHARLES PACKE. With Maps, &c. and anew Appendix. Fep. 6s. 


GUIDE to the CENTRAL ALPS, including the Bernese Oberland, 


Eastern Switzerland, Lombardy, and Western Tyrol. By JoHn BAL, 

VLR.LA. Post 8vo. with 8 Maps, 7s. 6d. or with an INTRODUCTION on 

Alpine Travelling, and on the Gaslouy of the Alps, &s. 6d. The InrTRoDUC- 
ION separately, 1s. 


Guide to the Western Alps, By the same Author, With an 

oul A the .Geology of the Alps by M.EH. Dzsor. Post 8vo. with Maps, 
c. 78. 6d. 

A WEEK at the LAND’S END. By J. T. Buieur; assisted by E. 
H. Ropp, R. Q. CoucH, and J. Rat¥s, With Map and $6 Woodcuts. Fep. 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 

VISITS to REMAREABLE PLACES: Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and 


Scenes Illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and Poetry. 


By Wititam Howitt. 2 vols. square crown. 8vo. with Wood Engravings, 
price 25s. 


The RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. By the same Author. With 
Woodcuts by Bewick and Williams. Medium vo. 12s, 6d. 





Works of Fiction. 


LATE LAURELS: a Tale, By the Author of ‘Wheat and Tares.’ 2 
vols. post Svo. 158. 


GRYLL GRANGE. By the Author of ‘Headlong Hall.’ Post 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. 


A FIRST FRIENDSHIP. [Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine.] 
Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


THALATTA ; or, the Great Commoner : a Political Romance. Crown, 
8vo. 9s. 
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